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BULLETIN  of  the  CHICAGO 

historical  society 

Edited  for  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 

Volume  I NOVEMBER,  1934  Number  1 

Some  Letters  of  Edward  Coles 

Second.  Governor  of  Illinois 

To  James  Madison,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States* 

London 2 March  20.  1817 

My  dear  Sir  . • <- 

Mr  Birkbeck,3  a very  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  scienti 

and  best  practical  agriculturalists  of  England,  not  liking  the 
present  state  of  things  here,  and  having  a very  exalted  opinion 
of  our  Country,  and  being  also  a great  admirer  cl  its  politico. 
•The  originals  of  the  letters  here  printed,  together  with  others  written  by 

Coles  to°Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison,  arc  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the 
Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The  annotations  m the  too - 
notes  were  prepared  by  Miss  Alice  Daly,  assistant  librarian  m charge 1 of 
manuscripts.  Coles  was  related  by  marriage  to  Madison  Mrs.  Doll>  Pa> 
Madison  was  the  granddaughter  of  William  Coles  of  Hanover  County, 
Virginia.  The  friendship  between  the  Coles  and  Madison  households  ex- 
tended  over  many  years. 

■In  1816  President  Madison  sent  Coles  on  a diplomatic  mission  to  Russia. 
After  its  successful  completion  Coles  traveled  in  Germany,  France,  and 
the  British  Isles.  During  several  weeks  spent  in  London  he  wrote  this 

letter- 

’In  a letter  to  William  Barry,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, June  25,  1858,  Coles  says  he  met  Birkbeck  in  the  spring  of  1817 
through  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  American  Minister  in  London.  He 
visited  Birkbeck  in  Surrey  shortly  before  the  latter’s  departure  for  the 
United  States.  See  C.  W.  Alvord,  Governor  Edward  Coles  (Illinois  State 
Historical  Library,  Collections,  v.  XV,  Biographical  Series,  v.  1)  p.  364- 
Morris  Birkbeck,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  colony  m Edwards 
County,  Illinois,  is  best  remembered  by  historians  as  the  author  or  Lettets 
from  Illinois,  published  in  1818. 
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institutions,  has  determined  to  remove  to  and  settle  in  it  with 
his  Family.  Knowing  your  partiality  for  agriculture,  I take  the 
liberty  of  introducing  this  great  proficient  in  that  art  to  you. 
You  will  find  him  a perfect  Gentleman,  of  very  prepossessing 
manners,  of  fine  talents,  and  of  general  and  extensive  informa- 
tion. He  holds  a very  large  farm  about  30  miles  from  this,  on 
which  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  days  with  him, 
and  of  seeing  the  first  style  of  cultivation,  and  of  examining  a 
great  number  of  his  implements  of  husbandry,  many  of  which 
have  cither  been  invented  or  improved  by  himself.  In  addition 
to  his  skill  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  this  Gentleman  is 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a tour  through  France,4 
and  of  several  essays  on  agriculture,  the  management  of  sheep 
&c.5  The  desire  I feel,  as  well  from  the  respect  I entertain  for 
this  Gentleman,  as  from  my  conviction  of  the  value  of  such  a 
man  to  our  Country,  induces  me  to  pay  him  every  attention  and 
afford  him  every  facility  in  my  power  to  his  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  and  prepossessed  in  favor  of  it.  This  must  be 
my  excuse  for  the  liberty  I take  in  presenting  him  to  you — of 
which  occasion  I gladly  avail  myself  to  renew  to  you  and  Mrs 
M.  the  assurance  of  my  devoted  and  unchangeable  regard 

[signed]  Edward  Coles 

I have  written  PayneR  several  long  letters  from  whom  I have 
not  reed  a single  line  since  I left  America.  I hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  friends  in  August. 

4 Notes  on  a Journey  through  France,  published  in  1814. 

“Charles  Wesley  Smith  published  A Contribution  toward  a Bibliography 
of  Morris  Bir\bec\  in  Publication  no.  10  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library,  1906.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  adds  to  the  Birkbeck 
titles  as  listed  by  Smith  the  following:  A Tender  Expostulation  with  the 
Less  Diligent  Attenders  of  Meetings  for  Worship  among  the  Society  of 
Friends  . . . London,  1812;  Some  Animadversions  on  the  Supposition  of 
the  Scriptures  being  the  Only  Principal  and  Perfect  Rule  to  Salvation  . . . 
by  Richard  Morris  of  Rugcly,  Staffordshire,  edited  by  M.  Birkbeck,  Lon- 
don, 1798;  Count  Nicolas  Louis  Franqois  de  Neufchateau,  Lettre  . . . 
sur  V irrigation  et  sur  autres  objets  d'economie  rurale.  Suivie  de  quelques 
notes  extraites  de  1’ anglais,  du  voyage  de  M.  Birkbech^  en  France,  [Paris, 
1818]  The  agricultural  publications  mentioned  by  Coles  are  lost. 

‘John  Payne  Todd,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Madison  by  her  first  marriage. 
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Edwardsville / State  of  Illinois — 

8 miles  East  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  river  July  20.  1819. 

My  dear  Sir — 

As  you  and  Mrs  M.  were  so  kind  as  to  say,  at  the  moment  of 
parting,  that  you  would  be  gratified  in  hearing  from  me,  of  my 
safe  arrival  in  this  country,  and  how  I was  employing  myself  in 
it,  I take  up  my  pen  to  comply  with  a request  not  less  flattering 
to  me  than  kind  in  you  both. 

As  I expected,  when  I left  you,  I overtook  my  people  the  day 
before  they  reached  Brownsvilles  in  Pennsylvania,  at  which 
place  I purchased  two  large  flat  Boats,  or  Ohio  arks,  on  board 
of  which  I put  our  horses,  waggon  and  selves,  and  having 
chained  the  Boats  together,  I pushed  off  and  commenced  float- 
ing down  the  river,  taking  mvself  the  stations  of  Pilot  and  cap- 
tain, or  rather  I should  say  of  commodore  of  my  Boats.  A son 
of  Gen:  Green  of  Culpepper,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  west,  was 
the  only  person  with  me  on  board,  except  my  Negroes,  who 
being,  as  you  know,  mountaineers  were  at  first  excessively  awk- 
ward in  the  use  of  oars.  We  floated  day  and  night,  except  when 
compelled  to  go  ashore  by  high  and  head  winds.  There  being  a 
full  tide  in  the  river,  the  weather  fine,  and  laying  in  from  time 
to  time  a good  store  of  provisions,  we  had  quite  an  agreeable 
voyage  down  to  Louisville,  where  we  arrived  the  9th  day  from 
Pittsburg;  but  having  been  detained  about  24  hours  by  winds, 
and  in  visiting  Gen:  Taylor9  and  other  friends  on  the  way,  we 
were  in  fact  but  8 days  floating.  This  is  considered  a quick  voy- 
age in  those  great  unwieldy  family  Boats.  At  Louisville  we  got 
rid  of  our  Boats,  and  commenced  our  journev  by  land  to  this 
place.  Being  extremely  anxious  to  comply  with  the  promise  I 
had  given  the  Govt  to  be  here  by  a given  time,  I hurried  on 
a head  and  left  my  Negroes  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  after 
TJ.  E.  Worcester’s  Gazetteer  [Andover,  1818]  describes  Edwardsville 
thus:  “It  is  situated  in  a very  fertile  country,  and  contains  a land  office, 
a bank,  and  about  50  houses,  chiefly  built  of  logs.” 

* Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  thirty  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh. 
'General  James  Taylor,  1769-1848,  quartermaster-general  of  the  north- 
western army  in  the  War  of  1812,  lived  at  Newport,  Kentucky. 
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me.  Owing  to  the  very  wet  spring,  a great  portion  of  this  flat 
country  was  under  water,  and  most  of  the  little  streams  were 
overflowing  their  banks,  and  could  only  be  crossed  by  swiming 
[r/c]  or  ferrying.  This  rendered  this  part  of  the  journey  very 
disagreeable,  even  to  me  who  was  on  horseback,  but  to  those  in 
the  waggon  or  on  foot  it  was  inconceivably  bad.  A few  days 
after  my  arrival  here  I purchased  an  excellent  tract  of  land,  situ- 
ated about  three  miles  from  this,  5 1 of  which  Prairie,  the  rest 
timber  land,  on  which  there  was  a few  acres  enclosed,  and  a 
deserted  log  cabin.  On  the  17  of  May,  the  day  after  the  arrival 
of  my  Negroes,  I commenced  ploughing  up  the  Prairie,  and 
spliting  rails  to  fence  it;  and  continued  breaking  prairie,  and 
planting  corn,  until  the  first  week  in  July.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  corn  was  in  some  places  5 feet  high,  while  in  others 
it  was  not  vet  up.  I have  planted  between  12  and  15  acres  in  corn 
for  each  horse  I have  worked.  This  I am  sure  vou  will  consider 

J 

good  work,  when  you  reflect  how  late  I commenced,  and  that 
my  horses  were  exhausted  by  a long  and  fatiguing  journey;  and 
that  the  Prairie  was  so  tough  & hard  that  it  required  my  whole 
team  to  pull  one  plough.  I am  now  employed  in  mowing  hay 
from  the  prairie,  and  fallowing  it  to  seed  wheat  this  autumn.  I 
live  in  town,  where  I attend  to  the  duties  of  my  office  in  the 
morning,  & almost  every  evening  go  out  to  superintend  my 
farm.  I employ  no  white  person,  but  leave  the  whole  to  my 
Negroes,  who  I am  gratified  in  saving  behave  themselves  re- 
markably well  since  I have  liberated  them.10  I hire  and  employ 
on  my  farm  about  one  half  of  them,  the  others  hire  themselves 
in  this  place  and  its  neighbourhood.  As  a reward  for  their  past 
services,  and  a stimulus  to  their  future  exertions,  I have  given 
to  each  one,  male  and  female,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  three 
or  four  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  Land.  And 
to  the  young  ones  I have  given  Books,  promised  to  pay  for 
teaching  them,  and  premiums  to  those  that  learn  to  read  and 
write. 

The  situation  of  Register  of  the  Land  office  of  this  place, 
“Coles  had  liberated  his  slaves  in  dramatic  fashion  aboard  the  fiat  boats 
floating  down  the  Ohio  River  en  route  to  Illinois.  At  that  time  he 
promised  them  the  above  mentioned  land. 

U] 
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which  the  President  has  lately  thought  fit  to  confer  upon  me, 
has  not  since  I entered  on  the  duties  of  it  more  than  paid  for 
feeding  my  horse.  Next  month  there  is  to  be.  a public  sale  of 
Lands  here,  when  it  is  thought  the  profits  of  the  office  will  be 
considerable.  If  it  should  not  become  soon  much  more  valuable 
than  it  is  at  present,  I shall  certainly  resign  this  fall.11  But 
whether  I do  or  not,  you  may  expect  to  see  me  in  January  next; 
as  I am  determined  to  make  a visit  to  the  Eastward,  and  to 
spend  a great  part  of  the  winter  with  my  friends  in  Virginia.  I 
am  already  looking  forward  with  impatience  to  the  time  of  my 
departure,  and  to  the  pleasures  I shall  enjoy  in  their  society — 
among  whom,  you  know,  you  and  Mrs  M.  stand  among  the 
first.  Present  my  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs  M.  and  tell- her  I 
shall  expect  her  to  comply  with  her  promise,  long  since  made, 
to  assist  me  in  getting  a wife;  for  that  I am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  it  will  not  do  to  live  in  this  solitary  country 
without  a help  mate.12  Present  me  also  to  Payne,  to  whom  I 
would  write  but  for  his  having  so  often  neglected  my  letters, 
and  violated  his  promises  to  write  me.  Wishing  you  health,  hap- 
piness, and  long  life,  and  every  blessing  here  and  hereafter,  I am 
most  truly,  sincerely  and  affectionately  your  friend 

[signed]  Edward  Coles 

James  Madison  July  20 , 1819 

late  President  of  the  U.  S.  T 7 j r in- 

valid alia  Illinois 

My  dear  Sir  April  25.  1823 

In  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  and 
the  muddy  roads,  and  high  waters,  I had  an  excessively  dis- 
agreeable journey  from  Washington,  which  place  I left  the 
morning  after  I wrote  you,  and  barely  reached  this  State  in  time 
to  complete  the  business  of  my  old  office,13  and  to  be  ready  to 


“Although  the  office  as  registrar  did  not-  prove  remunerative  it  was  of 
political  value  to  Coles  in  extending  his  acquaintance  among  the  new 
settlers  in  Illinois. 


“Despite  the  wish  expressed  here,  Coles  did  not  marry  until  November 
1833.  His  wife  was  Sally  Logan  Roberts. 

“As  registrar  of  the  land  office  at  Edwardsville. 
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enter  upon  the  duties  of  my  new  one,14  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature.  Altho’  there  was  a greater  crowd,  and  more  cere- 
mony than  I expected,  I felt  less  embarrassment  than  I imag- 
ined I should  have  done  in  my  inauguration  into  office.  The 
remarks  in  my  speech  (a  printed  copy  of  which  I sent  you) 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  Negro  Slavery,  created  some  dissatisfaction,  particularly 
the  latter,  with  a party  in  the  Legislature  who  had  long  been 
anxious  to  have  the  Constitution  altered,  so  as  to  admit  the  fur- 
ther introduction  and  toleration  of  Slavery.  This  they  had  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  effect  during  the  then  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, by  prevailing  on  many  who  professed  to  be  opposed  to 
Slavery,  but  found  fault  with  the  Constitution,  to  consent  to 
vote  to  have  a convention  for  the  purpose  of  amending  it:  and 
this  they  finally  succeeded  in  doing,  by  passing  a Resolution 
requiring  the  sense  of  the  people  to  be  taken  at  the  next  general 
election  (Augt:  1824)  on  the  propriety  of  calling  a Convention; 
but  this  measure  could  not  be  carried  but  by  resorting  to  the 
most  unprecedented  and  unwarrantable  measures — an  account 
of  which  you  have  no  doubt  seen  in  the  newspapers.15  I feel  a 
deep  interest  in  this  question,  not  only  because  I am  opposed  to 
it  in  principle,  and  think  the  further  introduction  of  Slavery 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
this  State,  but  that  I am  fearful  it  would  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  Union;  as  already  the  question  is  disputed  with  warmth, 
how  far  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  binding  upon  the  State — 
whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  restrict  a state  &c  &c  &c 
— Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  question,  it  will  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  giving  me  a very  stormy  time  of  it  as  long  as 
I shall  be  at  the  helm. 

MColes  was  inaugurated  as  second  governor  of  Illinois  December  5,  1822. 
His  frank  address  to  the  general  assembly  at  that  time  won  mingled 
praise  and  criticism. 

^he  resolution  to  submit  to  the  people  a proposition  for  a state  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  was  passed  in  the  legislature  of  1822 
bv  questionable  means,  but  was  finally  rejected  at  the  general  election 

of  1824. 
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A case  of  some  difficulty  has  occured  [sic]  here,  as  to  the 
proper  construction  which  should  be  given  to  the  Constitution, 
which  from  your  knowledge  and  experience  on  such  subjects,  I 
am  induced  to  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  you,  and  to  ask  the 
favor  of  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  it.  The  Constitution  of 
this  State  declares  that  ‘‘When  any  officer,  the  right  of  whose 
appointment  is  by  this  Constitution  vested  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, or  in  the  Governor  and  Senate,  shall  during  the  recess, 
die,  or  his  office  by  any  means  become  vacant,  the  Governor 
shall  have  power  to  fill  such  vacancy,  by  granting  a commission 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly.”  By  a Law  of  the  State  the  Governor  is  required  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  a 
Recorder  in  each  County.  During  the  last  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature a new  county  was  created  called  Fulton.  To  this  County 
I made  a nomination  as  Recorder,  which  was  rejected — I then 
nominated  a second  person,  who  was  also  rejected — and  then  a 
third,  which  nomination  was  neither  approved  nor  rejected,  but 
the  Senate  adjourned  without  acting  on  it.  The  question  then  is 
can  the  Govr:,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  fill  this  vacancy, 
by  granting  a commission  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  general  assembly?  To  enable  you  the  better  to 
understand  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  I will  state  that  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  only  meets  biennialy  [Y/c] — that  this 
new  county  of  Fulton  is  situated  on  the  Military  Bounty  Tract,10 
where  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
there  are  an  unusual  number  of  sales,  and  of  course  Deeds  to  be 
recorded,  and  the  law  of  this  State  requires  that  all  Deeds, 
mortgages  &c  shall  be  recorded  within  twelve  months  after 
date  within  the  County  in  which  the  premises  may  be  situated. 
You  will  add  to  the  manv  obligations  I feel  myself  under  to 
you,  by  giving  me  your  opinion  and  advice  as  to  the  course  I 
should  pursue  as  to  this  vacancy.  In  addition  to  the  anxiety  I 

“The  Military  Bounty  Tract  comprised  the  area  between  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers  extending  north  from  their  junction  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mercer  County  and  east  to  the  Illinois  River.  It  had  been 
set  aside  for  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812. 
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feel  at  all  times  to  act  correctly,  I am  particularly  solicitous  in 
this  case,  from  the  extraordinary  malevolence  of  party  spirit, 
which  is  now  exciting  and  disturbing  the  very  vital  principles 
of  this  State,  to  pursue  a course  which  shall  be  as  correct  and 
unexceptionable  as  possible — and  1 know  of  no  more  certain 
way  of  doing  so  than  by  obtaining  your  counsel.17 

We  have  had  in  this  country  an  unusually  long  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable winter,  and  by  far  the  most  cold,  wet,  and  backward 
spring  that  I ever  recollect  to  have  seen.  For  two  months  past 
the  Country  has  been  literally  flooded  with  rain;  rendering  the 
roads  and  streams  almost  impassable,  and  preventing  the  Farm- 
ers from  ploughing — many  of  whom  have  not  even  yet  made 
any  preparation  for  planting  corn. 

This  is  a much  more  lonely  and  disagreeable  place  to  live  at 
than  Edwardsville.  I shall  remain  here  until  about  the  first  of 
July,  after  which  I shall  go  and  spend  the  warm  and  sickly  sea- 
son at  Edwardsville;  which  place  though  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  summer  and  autumnal  diseases,  is  I believe  much 
more  so  than  this. 

My  kind  and  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs  M.  and  tell  her  I 
was  prevented,  by  the  want  of  time,  from  visiting  my  fair  and 
sweet  cousin  on  my  return  to  this  Country.  I regret  this  very 
much  for  many  reasons.  In  so  lonely  an  office,  in  so  lonely  a 
place,  I feel  more  than  ever  the  want  of  a help  mate.  My  regards 
to  Payne,  who  I must  pronounce  a faithless  fellow  for  not  com- 
plying with  his  promise  to  see  me  in  Washington  last  October. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be  most  truly  and  sincerely  your 
affectionate  friend  [signed]  Edward  Coles 

James  Madison 

ExPresident  of  the  U.  S. 

Montpelier 

1TMadison’s  counsel  in  a letter  of  May  23,  1823  was:  if  a call  of  the  senate 
were  unauthorized  or  impractical,  to  appoint  the  officer  and  then  lay  the 
proceeding  with  the  grounds  for  it  before  the  next  legislature  for  neces- 
sary validation.  He  continues:  “.  . . where  the  object  is  indisputably  the 
public  good;  and  certainly  within  the  policy  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, a less  strict  rule  of  interpretation  must  be  admitted.”  See  Letters 
and  Other  Writings  . . . of  James  Madison.  1884,  vol.  3,  p.  319. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  Printed 
in  Chicago,  1835-1850 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 

*-1-  n the  present  list  of  books,  pamphlets  and  broadsides 
a printed  in  Chicago  prior  to  1851  are  included  all  known 
-L  Chicago  imprints  within  the  date  limits  specified.  This  bib- 
liography comprises  the  titles  in  two  lists  previously  published 
by  the  present  writer:  that  appended  to  The  First  Printers  of 
Chicago  (Chicago:  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  1927),  and  that  in  Notes 
in  Suppleme?it  to  The  First  Printers  of  Chicago  (Chicago:  Pri- 
vately printed  in  1931).  To  the  titles  in  these  lists  are  added 
descriptions  of  about  sixty  additional  imprints  not  hitherto 
recorded,  a few  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  but  most  of  which  have  been  found 
in  other  libraries  or  private  collections.  The  new  titles,  therefore, 
almost  double  the  list  of  known  Chicago  imprints  through  1850. 

The  most  important  new  discovery  is  the  file  of  Minutes  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Association  found  in  the  library  of  the  Illi- 
nois Baptist  Historical  Society  at  Alton,  Illinois.  This  file  begins 
with  a pamphlet  printed  in  Chicago  two  years  earlier  than  any 
heretofore  known.  There  have  also  been  found  in  a private  col- 
lection two  interesting  Chicago  broadsides  of  1835,  which  are 
representative  of  the  innumerable  “bills”  known  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  pioneer  printers,  but  most  of  which  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  have  disappeared  from  view. 
Both  of  these  broadsides  are  reproduced  herewith. 

Another  unexpected  discovery  was  made  among  the  uncata- 
logued material  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society:  the  first  vol- 
ume of  poetry  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Chicago:  Glean- 
ings of  Thought,  by  Horatio  Cooke,  which  appeared  with  the 
imprint  of  Ellis  & Fergus  in  1841.  It  had  previously  been  thought 
that  William  Asburv  Kenyon’s  Poems , printed  in  1845,  took 
chronological  precedence  in  this  class  of  literature. 

A surprisingly  rare  Chicago  imprint,  no  copy  of  which  has 
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been  found  in  Illinois,  is  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  Convention  printed  in  1847.  Two  copies  have 
been  located  after  extended  search,  both  in  religious-historical 
libraries  in  the  east. 

Of  the  148  imprints  here  described,  copies  of  65  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
Continued  effort  will  be  made  to  add  to  this  number. 


KEY  TO  SYMBOLS  INDICATING  LOCATIONS 


CSmH 

DBRE 

DLC 

DSG 

IAIB 

1C 

ICHi 

1CJ 

lCLaw 

ICN 

1CU 

1CU-R 


IHi 

laCrM 

MB 

MBC 

MBFM 

MH 
MW  A 
MoS 
MoSM 
MH-BA 

NN 

NNB 

NNE 

NNFM 


Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Cal. 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington 
Surgeon  General’s  (Army  Medical)  Library,  Wash- 
ington 

Illinois  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Alton 
Chicago  Public  Library 
Chicago  Historical  Society 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago 
Chicago  Law  Institute  Library 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago 
University  of  Chicago  Library 
University  of  Chicago  Medical  School  (Rush  Medi- 
cal College) 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Springfield 
Iowa  Masonic  Library,  Cedar  Rapids 
Boston  Public  Library 
Congregational  Library,  Boston 
Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  Boston 

Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
St.  Louis  Public  Library 
Mercantile  Library  of  St.  Louis 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University 

New  York  Public  Library 
New  York  Bar  Association  Library 
Engineering  Societies’  Library,  New  York 
Library  of  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A. 
M,  New  York 


.YAW 

O CUV  Hi 

PPPrHi 

D:c{c 

Ilarpcr 

janes 

McM  urtrie 

Massee 

Streeter 
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New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  Library 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia 
Mr.  L.  E.  Dicke,  Evanston,  111. 

Mr.  Lathrop  C.  Harper,  New  York  City 
Herschel  V.  Jones  Collection,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  Chicago 

Mr.  Burt  Massee,  Chicago 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  New  York  City 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1835 

Baptists.  Illinois  [etc.]  Northern  Baptist  Association. 

Minutes  | of  a | Convention,  | for  the  purpose  of  forming  a ( 
Northern  Baptist  Association,  | Of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin 
Territory,  | held  at  Du  Page,  September  15,  1835.  | [T 'hic\-thin  rule] 
| Chicago:  | T.  O.  Davis,  Printer.  | [1835.]  [ 1 ] 

14  x 21  cm.  8 p. 

I A IB. 

Chicago,  town. 

Corporation  Notice.  | [Thic\-thin  rule ] | An  Act,  | To  change  the 
corporate  powers  of  the  town  of  | Chicago.  | [Text  in  4 columns ] | 
An  Election  will  be  held  for  the  Officers  in  the  above  | act  named, 
at  the  Mansion  House,  in  Chicago,  on  Fri- |day,  the  10th  day  of  July 
next.  The  Polls  to  be  opened  at  8 o’clock  A.  M.  | By  order  of  the 
President  and  Trustees.  | John  H.  Kinzic,  President.  | Edw.  W. 
Casey,  Clerk.  | Chicago,  June  30,1835.  | [In  lower  right-hand  corner, 
below  a rule:]  T.  O.  Davis,  Printer,  Chicago.  [ 2 ] 

29  x43.5  cm.  Broadside. 

The  “Act  to  change  the  corporate  powers  of  the  town  of  Chicago,”  ap- 
proved February  n,  1835,  was  printed,  from  the  same  setting  of  type  as 
the  text  of  this  broadside,  in  the  Chicago  American  of  July  4,  1835.  The 
text  also  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Democrat  of  July  15,  1835. 

Streeter. 

[Chicago.] 

Great  Sale  of  | Chicago  Lots,  | On  the  North  Side  of  the  River.  | A. 
Garret,  Auctionier  [sic].  | On  Monday,  the  15th  inst.  at  2 o’clock 
P.  M.,  will  | be  sold  on  the  ground,  the  following  lots  in  Kinzie’s  | 

[u] 
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[ 12  lines]  | [Rule]  | 


T.  O.  Davis,  Printer.  ! 

[3  j 


Addition,  to  wit: 

[1835  ?] 

29.5  x 24.5  cm.  Broadside. 

Undated,  but  probably  1835,  in  which  case  “Monday,  the  15th  inst.”  was 
June  15th. 

Streeter. 

1836 

Baptists.  Illinois  .[etc,]  Northern  Baptist  Association. 

Minutes  | of  the  | First  Annual  Meeting  | of  the  | Northern  Baptist 
Association  | of  j Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  Territory.  | [ Short 
rule]  | Field  in  Chicago,  Sept.  21st  & 22nd,  1836.  | [Chicago  ? 1836.] 
14  x 21  cm.  8 p.  [ 4 ] 

Caption  tide;  no  imprint. 

1AIB. 

Chicago  Bar. 

Fees  for  Professional  Services,  I adopted  by  the  | Chicago  Bar.  ] 
[Filet]  | . . . [Signed  at  end]:  Butterfield  &Coliins,  | Spring  & Good- 
rich, | Casey  & Strode,  | Morris  & Scammon,  | Wm.  Stuart,  | Beau- 
mont & Skinner,  | J.  N.  Balestier  | (except  the  postage  clause),  | 
Caton  & Judd,  | FI.  Brown,  | Albert  G.  Leary,  | A.  Huntington,  | 
Arnold  & Ogden.  | [Chicago,  circa  1836.]  [ 5 ] 

20  x31.5  cm.  Broadside. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Dicke  says  that  the  names  show  this  broadside  appeared  be- 
tween 1833  and  1837. 

Dic\c. 

Chicago  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

[Chicago  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Charter.  Chicago,  John  Cal- 
houn, 1836.]  [ 6 ] 

No  copy  known.  Title  deduced  from  entry  in  Calhoun  diary  under  date 
of  April  1,  1836,  the  charge  for  the  printing  being  $10.00. 

1837 

Chicago.  Ordinances,  etc. 

The  [ Laws  and  Ordinances  | of  the  | City  of  Chicago.  | [Rule] 
Passed  in  Common  Council.  | [Rule]  | Chicago:  | Printed  at  the 
office  of  the  Chicago  Democrat.  I 1837.  [ 7 ] 

14  x 21.5  cm.  21  p. 

The  last  ordinance  in  this  pamphlet  was  passed  June  30,  1837. 

JCHi.  Streeter. 
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Illinois.  Laws,  statutes,  etc. 

An  act  | to  incorporate  | The  City  of  Chicago.  | Passed  March  4, 
jS:7.  I Chicago:  | Printed  at  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Democrat.  | 

.837-  m 

14  \ 21  cm.  23  p. 

ICIJi.  Streeter. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court 

Opinion  | of  the  | Supreme  Court  | of  the  | State  of  Illinois,  | On 
Bcaubicn’s  Claim,  | in  the  case  of  | Jackson,  on  the  demise  of  Murray 
M’Connell,  | vs.  | De  Lafayette  Wilcox.  | By  Justice  Smith,  | De- 
livered at  Vandalia,  at  the  Adjourned  Session,  | for  June  Term,  1837. 
| Chicago.  | Edward  PI.  Rudd,  Printer.  | 1837.  [ 9 ] 

14  x 22  cm.  26  p. 

/cm 

Wisconsin  Mining  Company. 

Articles  | of  | Agreement  and  Association  j of  the  | Wisconsin  Min- 
ing Company.  | [Rule]  | Instituted  15th  March,  1837.  | [Rule]  | T. 
O.  Davis,  Chicago:  | [Dash]  | 1837.  [ 10] 

13.5  x cm.  8 p. 

Not  now  located.  Formerly  in  collection  of  Wilherforce  Eames. 


1839 

Chicago.  Ordinances,  etc. 

The  | Laws  and  Ordinances  | of  the  | City  of  Chicago.  | [Rule] 
Passed  in  Common  Council.  | [Rule]  | Chicago:  | Printed  by  Edward 
H.  Rudd.  | MDCCCXXXIX.  ' [ n ] 

14  x 21  cm.  46,  [6]  p. 

This  booklet  was  not  printed  by  Rudd,  but  by  Robert  Fergus,  to  whom 
the  contract  had  been  transferred.  According  to  a statement  by  Fergus, 
there  remained  six  blank  pages.  For  these  he  set  up  at  the  case,  without 
copy,  a brief  business  directory  of  the  city.  This  constituted,  therefore, 
the  first  Chicago  Directory.  The  last  six  pages  consist  of  advertisements, 
one  being  a most  interesting  notice  of  Rudd’s  establishment,  dated  De- 
cember 20,  1839. 

ICIIi. 

Hallam,  Isaac  W. 

A | Sermon,  | Delivered  at  St.  James’  Church,  Chicago,  | Sunday, 
Feb.  24,  1839.  | By  the  | Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam,  | Rector.  | [Rule]  | 
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Printed  at  the  office  of  the  Chicago  American,  | Corner  of  Lake  and 
South  Water-Streets,  j Chicago.  1839.  [ 12  J 

15  x 24  cm.  8 p. 

The  first  work  of  a literary  character  printed  in  Chicago. 

Massee. 

Holley,  George  W. 

An  | Oration,  | Delivered  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1839.  | At  Peru, 
La  Salle  County,  111.  j by  | George  W.  Holley,  | [Filet]  | Printed  at 
the  Chicago  American  Office,  | Corner  of  Clarke  and  South  Water 
Streets.  | [Rule]  j 1839.  [ 13  ] 

13  x 22  cm.  12  p.  Printed  pink  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi.  DLC. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Illinois  (Diocese). 

A | Journal  | of  the  | Fifth  Annual  Convention,  | of  the  | Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  | of  the  | Diocese  of  Illinois,  | held  in  | Chicago; 
third  and  fourth  of  June,  1839;  | [Rule]  | Printed  at  the  office  of  the 
Chicago  American,  | Corner  of  Clarke  . and  South  Water  Streets.  | 
[Short  rule]  | 1839.  [ 14  ] 

13  x 20  cm.  21  p. 

I Hi.  NN. 


1840 

Balestier,  J.  N. 

The  | Annals  of  Chicago;  | A Lecture  | delivered  before  the  | Chi- 
cago Lyceum,  | January  21,  1840.  | By  J.  N.  Balestier.  | [Wood  cut 
with  caption:  Saloon  Buildings;  Lyceum  Hall  in  the  third  story.] 
Chicago:  | Edward  H.  Rudd,  printer  j MDCCCXL.  [ 15  ] 

13  x 20  cm.  24  p. 

ICHi.  NN. 

Baptists.  Illinois.  Northern  Baptist  Association. 

[Thicl{-thin  rule]  | Minutes  | of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
| Northern  Baptist  Association,  | of  Illinois,  j Held  at  Bristol,  Kane 
County,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  October,  1840.  | [Thin-thic\  rule]  | 
[Chicago,  1840.]  [ 16  ] 

14  x 21.5  cm.  8 p. 

Cantion  title.  Imprint  on  p.  8:  Chicago  American  Press,  South  Water  St. 
IAIB. 
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[Benefit  Concert.] 

Concert.  | \Thic\-thin  rule]  | An  Amateur  Concert  will  take  place 
| on  Friday  evening,  January  31st,  at  the  Saloon,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  | poor  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  | To  commence  at  half  past  7 
o’clock.  | [21  lines,  programme]  | [Thic/^-thin  ride]  | Tickets  may 
be  obtained  at  the  | City  Hotel,  Lake  House,  Clarke’s  drug  store, 
and  Gales  bookstore.  | Price  50  cents.  | Committee.  | [5  names,  in  2 
columns]  | [ Double  rule]  | Chicago  American  Press — Corner  of 
Clarke  [sic]  and  South-Water  Streets.  | [1840.]  [ 17] 

20  x 32.5  cm.  Broadside. 

This  event  was  reviewed  in  the  Chicago  Daily  American  of  February  1, 
1840  (vol.  1,  no.  254). 

Dic\e. 

Brown,  William  H. 

The  | Early  History  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  | A Lecture,  | [Wood 
cut  with  caption : Saloon  Buildings;  Lyceum  Hall  in  the  third  story.] 

| Delivered  before  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  on  the  eighth  | day  of  De- 
cember, 1840.  | By  | Wm.  FI.  Brown,  Esq.  | Holcomb  & Co.,  printers, 
Saloon  Buildings,  Chicago,  j 1840.  [ 18  ] 

15.5x23  cm.  16  p.  Printed  green  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi.  MBC. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  | of  | Cases  Argued  and  Determined  | in  the  | Supreme 
Court  | of  the  | State  of  Illinois.  | By  J.  Young  Scammon,  | Coun- 
sellor at  Law.  | Volume  I.  | Chicago:  | Stephen  F.  Gale,  106,  Lake 
Street.  | 1840.  [ 19  ] 

13.5  x 21.5  cm.  xxiv,  624  p. 

Imprint  on  verso  of  title  page:  Chicago:  Printed  by  Holcomb  & Co. 
To  the  title  page  of  the  copy  seen  is  attached  a printed  slip  reading: 
“While  this  volume  of  Reports  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Binder,  the  en- 
tire edition  was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  copies 
(without  the  index)  which  were  saved  from  the  flames.”  A note  in  the 
second  edition  of  this  book,  printed  the  following  year  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  states  that  “The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  December,  1840,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  binder  . . .” 

The  preface  is  dated  Chicago,  December  1840. 

Volume  2 was  printed  in  Boston,  1841;  Vol.  3,  Chicago,  1843;  Vol.  4, 
Chicago,  1844.  The  copy  of  Vol.  1 here  described  was  seen  at  the  Chi- 
cago Book  Auction,  April  21,  1930,  where  the  set  of  four  volumes  was 
sold  for  $1200. 
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1841 

Baptists.  Illinois.  North  Western  Baptist  Convention. 

North  Western  Baptist  Convention.  | [Rule]  | [Chicago  ? 1841] 

14  x 22  cm.  4 p.  [ 20  ] 

Caption  title;  no  imprint,  but  the  copy  described  has  on  p.  1 the  hand- 
written notation  ‘'Chicago,  Jan.  6,  1841.” 

1AIB. 

Baptists.  Illinois.  North  Western  Baptist  Convention. 

Minutes  | of  the  | Second  Meeting  | of  the  | North  Western  Baptist 
Convention,  | held  in  Chicago,  | on  the  6th  and  7th  days  of  Oct., 
1841.  | [Rule]  | Chicago:  | Printed  by  A.  Stuart,  Office  of  the  Daily 
American.  | [Rule]  | 1841.  [ 21  ] 

13.5  x 22  cm.  8 p. 

JAIB. 

Beaumont,  George  A.  O. 

Eulogy  | on  the  | Life  and  Character  | of  | Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  | 
Late  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  | delivered  at  the 
request  of  a | Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Chicago,  | in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  said  city,  | on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1841.  | [Rule]  | 
By  Geo.  A.  O.  Beaumont,  Esq.  | [Rule]  | Chicago:  | Printed  at  the 
American  Office,  | 1841.  [ 22  ] 

11  x 20  cm.  12  p.  Printed  tan  paper  wrappers. 

The  speech  of  Beaumont  was  reported  in  full  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
American,  in  whose  office  the  pamphlet  was  printed. 

A///. 

[Brown,  Henry  ?] 

A Letter  | to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  | on  the  subject  of  | 
Public  Credit;  | the  present  and  future  resources  of  the  state;  | its 
internal  improvement  system,  [ and  the  | Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  | by  a | citizen  of  Chicago.  | [Rule]  | Chicago:  | Chicago 
American  Press — Clarke  [sic]  Street.  | 1841.  [ 23  ] 

12  x 19  cm.  18  p. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  copy  is  inscribed  on  the  title  page 
“Henry  Brown  to  Gov.  Davis  [of  Massachusetts].” 

Streeter.  MW  A. 

Cooke,  Horatio. 

Gleanings  of  Thought;  | in  | A Series  of  Poems.  | By  Horatio  Cooke. 
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A.  GARRET,  • Auctionler. 


On  Sfuiuiar,  the  1 5tii  litst.  at  SJ  o'clock  F.  M.,  will 
foe  fcofoi  on  Cite  ^roujjiiU  Jii£  following  lots  km  SiiKaie’s 
Addition,  to  wit : 

l^ots  No.  3,  (J  and  7 in  Block  No.  10.  Ix>ts  No.  4 and  0 in  Block  No.  IS. 


2,  3,  5 and  ft 

‘ “ 9. 

44  . 7 and  8 M 

“ 17. 

I and  2 ‘ 

• “ 4. 

“ 2,  3,  5 and  (i  44 

44  18. 

5 and  8 “ 

“ 12. 

“ 

“ 3 

& 

Block  No.  7 entire. 

Ay\SO,  ONE  HUNDRED  LOTS  iti  W olcott’s  addition,  l>eing  part  of  tire  premises  desigtsaed 
' 'ithographic  Map  of  tke  town  of  Chicago,  mj*  44  SO  acre's  the  projK'rty  of  I).  Hunter,"  fronting 
*reet,  and  extending  hack  to  Ohio  street — Itoiinded  o<fi*t  by  Kin/.ie’s  Addition,  and  west 
*of  W.  H Newberry,'  1*  in*j  tin*  same  property  heretofore  advertised  to  be  sold  by 
"'LE  INDISPUTABLE. 

-^residue  in  two  e<pml  payments  at  one  and  two  years,  with  bitercel. 


...it 


T.  6.  OeTtti,  Printer. 
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| [6  lines,  verse\  | Chicago:  | Ellis  & Fergus,  Book  & Job  Printers.  | 
1841.  [ 24  ] 

10  x 15  cm.  95,  [1]  p. 

ICHi. 

Hall  am,  Isaac  W. 

A | Discourse  | delivered  | in  St.  James’  Church,  Chicago,  | on  Sun- 
day morning,  April  25,  1841.  | By  the  | Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam,  Rector, 

I suggested  by  the  death  of  | William  Henry  Elarrison,  | late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  | Published  by  request.  | Chicago:  | Printed 
at  the  American  Office.  | 1841.  [ 25  ] 

13  x 20  cm.  8 p. 

NN.  CSmH. 

Harrington,  Joseph. 

A | Discourse,  | Delivered  in  the  City  Saloon  on  the  occasion  | of 
the  death  of  j Caleb  A.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  | Friday,  Jan.  15,  1841.  | 
By  Joseph  Harrington,  | Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Chi- 
cago. | Published  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Bar.  | Chicago:  | 
Holcomb  & Company,  Saloon  Buildings.  | 1841.  [ 26  ] 

14  x 21  cm.  13  p. 

MB. 

Harrington,  Joseph. 

A | Discourse  | delivered  in  | The  City  Saloon,  | on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  18,  1841.  | By  Joseph  Harrington,  | minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  in  Chicago,  j Published  by  Request.  | Chicago:  | 
Printed  at  the  American  Office,  | MDCCCXLI.  [ 27  ] 

15x21  cm.  7 p.  Printed  tan  paper  wrappers. 

The  type  on  wrapper  is  slightly  different  from  that  on  the  title  page. 
The  discourse  related  to  the  death  of  President  Harrison. 

MIL 


Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Acts  of  the  Legislature  | of  the  | State  of  Illinois,  | for  the  con- 
struction of  | the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  | now  in  force,  or 
under  which  contracts  | on  said  canal  have  been  made,  j With  an 
index.  | Chicago:  | Printed  at  the  Tribune  Office,  Saloon  Buildings. 
| [Short  rule}  | 1841.  [ 28  ] 

13.5x21.5  cm.  35  p. 
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Cover  title  only. 

“Copyright  1841  by  E.  G.  Ryan.” 

IHi.  MW  A. 

Spofford,  Thomas. 

Farmer’s  Almanac  ...  by  Thomas  Spofford  . . . Chicago,  S.  F.  Gale, 
bookseller  & stationer,  1841.  [ 29  ] 

Continued  as  Illinois  Farmers’  Almanac. 

Not  found.  Tide  from  early  entry  in  card  catalogue  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society. 

1842 

Baptists.  Illinois.  McLean  Baptist  Association. 

Minutes  | of  the  | Fifth  Annual  Meeting  | of  the  | McLean  Baptist 
Association,  | held  with  the  Bethel  Church,  | Champaign  Co.,  111., 

| September  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  1842.  | [Thicl^thin  rule]  | Chicago:  | 
Printed  by  Ellis  & Fergus,  Saloon  Building.  | 1842.  [30  ] 

13.5  x 19.5  cm.  4 p. 

IAIB. 

Baptists.  Illinois.  Northern  Illinois  Association. 

Minutes  | of  the  j Seventh  Annual  Meeting  | of  the  | Northern  Illi- 
nois Association,  j Held  at  Warrenville,  with  the  2nd  Dupage 
Church,  | on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  | the  1st,  2d  and  3d 
days  of  June,  A.  D.  1842.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  | Printed  by 
Ellis  & Fergus,  Saloon  Building.  | [Short  ivavy  rule]  | 1842.  [ 31  ] 

13.5x2r.5cm.  9,  [2]  p. 

IAIB. 

Chicago.  Charter. 

Amendments  | to  the  ] City  Charter.  | [Chicago,  1942.]  [ 31a  ] 

14.5  x 21.5  cm.  30  p. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint. 

This  volume  contains:  p.  [i]-3,  Amendments  to  the  City  Charter;  p. 
[ 5 ] -27,  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  passed  in  Common 
Council  since  June  19,  1839,  and  in  force  May  16,  1842;  p.  29-30,  Rules 
and  Orders  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

The  certificate  of  the  city  clerk  is  dated  June  1,  1842. 

ICHi. 

Spofford,  Thomas. 

Illinois  Farmers’  Almanac  ...  by  Thomas  Spofford.  Chicago, 
Stephen  F.  Gale,  1842.  [ 32  ] 
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Not  found.  Title  from  early  entry  in  card  catalogue  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society. 

Wilson,  Richard  L. 

A Trip  to  Santa  Fe.  By  Richard  L.  Wilson.  [Chicago,  1842.]  [ 33  ] 

Not  seen.  Cited  by  Moses  and  Kirkland,  History  of  Chicago  (Chicago, 
1895),  Vol.  2,  p.  39. 


1843 

Baptists.  Illinois.  North-Western  Baptist  Convention. 

Minutes  | of  the  | Fifth  Annual  Meeting  | of  the  | North-Western 
Baptist  Convention,  | held  at  Bristol,  111.  | on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
days  of  July,  | 1843;  | Together  with  the  | Proceedings  of  the  8th 
Annual  Meeting  | of  the  | Northern  Illinois  Association,  | held  at 
Batavia,  | On  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  June,  | 1843.  | [Rule]  | Chi- 
cago: | Ellis  & Fergus,  Printers,  Saloon  Building,  Clark  St.  | [Wavy 
rule]  | 1843.  [ 34  ] 

14  x 22  cm.  10  p. 

IAIB. 

Brainard,  Daniel. 

A | Lecture  Introductory  | to  the  | Course  of  Anatomy  & Surgery,  | 
delivered  at  the  opening  | of  the  | Rush  Medical  College,  | December 
4,  1843.  | By  Daniel  Brainard,  M.  D.  | Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus, 
Printers,  Clark  Street,  | Saloon  Buildings.  | 1843.  [ 35  ] 

14  x 22  cm.  17  p. 

ICU-R  (Archives).  DSG. 

Chicago.  Ordinances. 

Laws  and  Ordinances  j of  the  | City  of  Chicago,  | Passed  in  Common 
Council  since  June  1,  1842,  and  in  | force  December  1,  1843.  | 
[Chicago,  1843.]  [ 35a  ] 

14.5  x 21.5  cm.  6+p. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint. 

ICHi  (imperfect  at  end). 

Engine  Company  No.  i,  Chicago. 

Bye  Laws  | of  | Engine  Company  | Number  One.  | Adopted  March 
1,  1836.  | Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus,  printers,  | Saloon  Building,  Clark 
Street.  | 1843.  [ 36] 

10  x 16  cm.  8 p. 

ICHi. 
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Griswold,  David  D. 

Statistics  j of  | Chicago,  Ills,  j together  with  a | Business  Advertiser, 
| and  | Mercantile  Directory  | for  | July,  1843.  | [Rule]  | By  David 
R.  Griswold.  | [Rule].  [ 37  ] 

x cm.  24  p.  Title  in  border  of  type  ornaments.  Printed  yellow  paper 
wrappers. 

Imprint  on  verso  of  title  page:  Cleveland  & Gregory,  Printers,  10 1 Lake 
Street. 

I Hi.  Streeter. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court, 

Reports  | of  | Cases  | Argued  and  Determined  | in  the  | Supreme 
Court  | of  the  | State  of  Illinois.  | [Rule]  | By  J.  Young  Scammon,  | 
Counsellor  at  Law.  | [Rule]  | Volume  III.  | Chicago.  | Stephen  F. 
Gale  & Co.,  No.  106,  Lake  Street.  | Galena:  | Augustus  H.  Burley. 

I i843-  [38] 

14  x 23  cm.  xvi,  682  p. 

Imprint  on  verso  of  title  page:  Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus,  Printers,  Saloon 
Buildings. 

See  note  on  No.  19,  above. 
lCLaw  (2  copies).  NN.  NNB. 

Rocky  Mountain,  pseud. 

The  | Charivari,  j what  took  place,  and  what  didn’t  take  place,  on 
the  evening  of  | January  19th,  1843,  in  the  city  of  | Japan,  Kamschatka 
Co.,  Illinois.  | What  was  done  and  what  wasn’t  done  by  the  | sheet 
iron  band.  | A full  report  of  the  apprehension  of  the  rioters,  and 
their  examin-  | ation,  including  what  was  said  and  what  wasn’t  | said 
on  that  occasion.  | By  Rocky  Mountain,  Esq.  | The  whole  embellished 
with  an  engraving  to  match.  | [Chicago,  1843.]  [ 39  ] 

14  x 22  cm.  14  p. 

Page  1 is  blank;  page  2 is  woodcut  of  “The  Sheet  Iron  Band.”  De- 
scribed by  Andreas  as  the  “first  Chicago  lampoon.” 

ICHi. 

Rush  Medical  College. 

Annual  Announcement  ] of  the  | Rush  Medical  College,  | Chicago. 
| Session  1843-4.  I Chicago:  | Printed  at  the  Democrat  Office.  | 1843. 
10  x 14  cm.  [4]  p.  [ 40  ] 

Some  letters  on  title  page  supplied  by  pen. 

ICU-R  (Archives). 
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1844 

Arnold,  Isaac  N. 

Argument  | before  the  | United  States  Supreme  Court,  | in  the  case 
of  | John  L.  I I.  McCracken,  a Citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  | 
Complainant,  | and  j Charles  Hayward,  a Citizen  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  | Defendant,  j involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Legis-jlature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  passed  17th  February,  | 1841, 
and  of  6th  January,  1843,  commonly  known  as  j the  “Appraisal  or 
two-thirds  valuation  laws.”  | By  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  | [of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois,] | Counsel  for  the  Complainant,  j 1844.  [ 41  ] 

14  x23  cm.  15  p.  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  title  only.  No  imprint,  but  believed  by  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  li- 
brarian of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  to  have  been  printed  in  Chicago. 

1C. 

Baptists.  Illinois . North-Western  Baptist  Convention. 

Minutes  | of  the  | Sixth  Annual  Meeting  j of  the  | North-Western 
Baptist  Convention,  j Held  at  Belvidere,  Ills,  j On  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  days  of  October,  1844.  | Chicago:  | Ellis  & Fergus, 
City  Book  and  Job  Printers,  j Saloon  Buildings,  Clark  Street.  | [Short 
rule ] | 1844.  [ 42  ] 

14.5  x 22  cm.  12  p. 

1/llB. 

Baptists.  Illinois.  Northern  Illinois  Baptist  Association. 

Minutes  | of  the  | Ninth  Annual  Anniversary  Meeting  | of  the  | 
Northern  Illinois  Baptist  Association,  j Held  with  the  | First  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago,  | On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  5th  and  6th 
June,  1844.  | Chicago:  j Printed  by  Ellis  & Fergus,  | Book  and  Job 
Printers,  | Saloon  Buildings,  Clark  Street.  | [Broken  rule ] | 1844. 
14.5  x 22  cm.  12  p.  [ 43  ] 

I A IB. 

Flint,  Austin. 

The  | Reciprocal  Duties  and  Obligations  | of  the  I Medical  Pro- 
fession and  the  Public:  | A | public  introductory  lecture  | delivered 
at  the  | Rush  Medical  College  j at  the  J Commencement  of  the 
Session  1844-5,  | by  | Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  | Professor  of  Institutes 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.  | [Filet]  | Chicago:  j Z.  Eastman,  printer, 

| No.  63  Lake,  corner  of  Lake  and  State  Streets.  | 1844.  [ 44  ] 

13  x 21  cm.  24  p. 

NN.  DSG. 
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Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Report  | of  | Cases  j Argued  and  Determined  | in  | the  Supreme 
Court  | of  the  | State  of  Illinois.  | [Rule]  | By  J.  Young  Scammon,  | 
Counsellor  at  Law.  | [Rule]  | Volume  IV.  | Chicago:  | Stephen  F. 
Gale  & Co.,  No.  106,  Lake  Street.  | Galena:  | Augustus  H.  Burley. 

1 1844.  [ 45  ] 

14  x 22  cm.  xviii,  2 blank,  649  p. 

Imprint  on  verso  of  title  page:  Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus,  Printers,  Saloon 
Buildings. 

See  note  on  No.  19,  above. 

AW.  ICLaw.  NNB. 

[Kinzie,  Mrs.  John  H.] 

Narrative  | of  the  | Massacre  at  Chicago,  | August  15,  1812,  | and 
of  | some  preceding  events,  j Chicago,  111.  | Printed  by  Ellis  & Fergus, 

| Book  and  Job  Printers,  | Saloon  Buildings,  Clarke  Street,  | 1844. 
14  x 22  cm.  34  p.,  frontis.,  map.  [ 46  ] 

ICHi.  DLC.  MBC.  Jones.  Streeter. 

Norris,  J.  Wellington. 

General  Directory  | and  | Business  Advertiser  | of  the  | City  of  Chi- 
cago, | For  the  year  1844;  | together  with  a | historical  sketch  | and 
| statistical  account,  j to  the  present  time.  | By  J.  W.  Norris.  | [Seal 
of  Chicago]  | Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus,  printers,  Saloon  Buildings.  | 
l844-  [47] 

12  x 19  cm.  [i]-iv,  [5 ]-i  16  p.  Printed  pink  paper  wrappers  and  one  extra 
pink  leaf  in  front,  all  pink  pages  carrying  advertising. 

The  first  regular  Chicago  directory. 

ICHi.  Dic^e. 

Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of.  Illinois.  Union  Lodge. 
[Constitution  and  By-Laws,  Union  Lodge,  No.  9,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Chi- 
cago. Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus,  1844.]  [ 48  ] 

Not  seen.  Title  from  Wright  Howes  Catalogue  2 (1925),  no.  59. 

[Walker,  William  F.]  * 

God’s  Covenant:  | A Sermon,  | preached  | on  the  J Thirteenth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity,  | MDCCCXLIV,  | in  Trinity  Church,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  | by  the  rector,  j Chicago:  | Ellis  & Fergus,  Printers,  | Saloon 
Buildings.  | [Dotted  rule]  I 1844.  [ 49  ] 

14  x 22  cm.  32  p.  Printed  brown  paper  wrappers. 

The  rector  of  Trinity  Church  was  Rev.  William  F.  Walker,  by  whom 
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this  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  Benjamin  Treadwell  Onderdonck,  D.D., 


bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 
ICHi.  CSmH.  McMurtrie. 


1845 

Eastman,  Zebina. 

North-Western  | Liberty  | Almanac,  | for  | 1846:  | Being  the  second 
year  after  bissextile,  and  up  to  July  j fourth,  the  seventieth  year  of 
independence.  | [Woodcut  with  caption:  Slave  Territory  — Free 
Territory.]  | [ Wavy  ride ] j By  Z.  Eastman.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Chicago, 
111.:  | Eastman  & Davidson  j Publishers.  | [1845.]  [ 50  ] 

12.2x18.7  cm.  [2]>32>  [2]  P-  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

[Zebina]  Eastman  & [ ] Davidson  were  publishers  of  the  Western 

Citizen  and  Daily  News  at  63  Lake  Street,  corner  of  Lake  and  State; 
also  of  “the  Liberty  Tree,  a monthly  publication  at  25  cents  a year,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  the  news  of  the  day.” 
ICHi.  Dick?. 


First  Presbyterian  Church.  Chicago. 

Manual  ] of  the  | Communicants  j of  the  | First  Presbyterian 
Church,  | of  | Chicago.  | [Wavy  ride]  | Compiled  June  1,  1845.  I 
[Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  ] Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Western  Citi- 
zen. | [Short  rule]  | 1845.  [ 51  ] 

9.5  x 14.5  cm.  16  p. 

Dic\c. 


Freemasons.  Illinois.  Grand  Lodge. 

Proceedings  | of  the  | Grand  Lodge  j of  | Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  | of  the  | state  of  Illinois,  | at  its  | sixth  annual  communi- 
cation, | held  in  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  j October,  A.  L.  5845, 
A.  D.  1845.  | M.  W.  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker,  Grand  Master,  | [Wavy 
rule]  | Ordered  to  be  read  in  all  of  the  Lodges,  j [ Wavy  rule]  | Chi- 
cago: | Ellis  & Fergus,  Book  and  Fancy  Job  Printers;  ! Saloon  Build- 
ings, Clark  Street,  j [Short  rule]  | MDCCCXLV.  [ 52  ] 

14  x23  cm.  138,  [2]  p.  Printed  brown  paper  wrappers. 
laCrM.  MBFM.  NNFM. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Ordinances  of  the  Village  and 
Town  of  Chicago 

;-"f  “\he  first  ordinances  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  town 

| of  Chicago  were  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  printed  in 
separate  form.  They  appeared  in  print  only  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Chicago  Democrat,  the  town’s  pioneer  newspaper, 
the  first  of  the  serially  numbered  ordinances  being  found  in 
the  issue  of  that  newspaper  dated  November  26,  1833.  They 
were  repeated  in  several  succeeding  issues. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  historians  that  town  and  city 
ordinances  provide  us  with  a good  index  of  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  a community.  The  ordinances  of  a fron- 
tier town  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  also  to  students  of  munici- 
pal institutions. 

As  there  has  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  the  only  extant  file  of  the  Chicago  Democrat, 
the  newspaper  in  which  the  early  ordinances  were  printed,  it 
seems  desirable  to  give  these  interesting  enactments  wider  cur- 
rency by  publishing  them  in  this  and  one  or  more  succeeding 
issues  of  the  Bulletin.  Obvious  typographical  errors  have  not 
been  reproduced,  but  the  text  as  originally  printed  has  been 
followed  faithfully. 

VILLAGE  ORDINANCES 
[In  Chicago  Democrat  of  Nov.  26,  Dec.  3,  10  and  17,  1833] 

[1]  Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago,  that 
the  following  shall  be  the  bounds  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
Corporation  of  said  town,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
Jackson  and  Jefferson  streets,  thence  north  along  said  last  mentioned 
street  to  Cook  street,  in  Wah-bon-seh,  from  thence  to  the  eastern 
extremity  thereof,  thence  in  a direct  line  to  Ohio  street,  in  Kinzie’s 
addition  to  the  town  of  Chicago,  thence  in  a line  eastwardly  to  the 
Lake  shore,  thence  southwardly  with  the  Lake  shore  to  the  northern 
United  States’  Pier,  thence  westwardly  along  said  pier  to  the  termi- 
nation thereof,  thence  to  the  channel  of  the  Chicago  river,  thence 
along  the  channel  of  said  river  until  it  intersects  the  eastern  boundary 
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line  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  as  laid  out  by  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
thence  southwardly  with  said  line  until  it  meets  Jackson  street,  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

2.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  the  first  street  in  said  town  south 
of  Washington-street,  be  named  Madison-street;  the  second  one  shall 
be  named  Monroe-street;  the  third  one  shall  be  named  Adams-street; 
and  the  fourth  one  shall  be  named  Jackson-street. 

3.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
December  next,  every  owner  of  any  hog,  sow  or  pig,  found  running 
at  large  in  said  town,  without  having  a ring  in  its  nose  or  yoke  on 
its  neck,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  two  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offence,  which  may  be  collected,  on  conviction  of  such  offence,  before 
any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  said  town. 

4.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of 
December  next,  any  person  who  shall  shoot  off  any  fire  arms  of  any 
description,  within  the  limits  of  said  town,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of 
two  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  collected  in  the  manner 
above  specified. 

5.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of 
December  next,  every  person  who  shall  remove  from  either  of  the 
bridges  in  said  town,  any  plank  or  any  piece  of  timber  belonging 
thereto,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offence,  to  be  collected  in  the  manner  above  specified. 

6.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of 
December  next,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  limits 
of  said  town,  to  pass  any  stove  pipe  attached  to  any  stove,  within  the 
building,  through  the  roof,  wooden  partition,  lath  and  plaster  parti- 
tion, or  side  of  any  wooden  building,  unless  the  same  be  guarded  by 
being  passed  through  a stone  ware  pipe,  or  be  surrounded  by  brick, 
or  be  passed  through  a piece  of  tin  or  sheet  iron,  the  outsides  of 
which  shall  be  at  least  six  inches  distant  from  the  pipe,  and  the  pipe 
to  be  at  least  six  inches  distant  from  any  wood  through  which  it 
may  pass.  Every  stove  pipe  shall  be  carried  at  least  eighteen  inches 
above  the  roof,  and  beyond  the  sides  of  any  building  through  which 
it  passes.  Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  above  ordinance, 
shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  five  dollars,  to  be  collected  as  above 
specified.  And  furthermore,  if  any  person  complained  of  for  the 
above  offence,  does  not  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  com- 
plaint, render  the  roof,  partition  or  side,  of  his,  her  or  their  building 
safe,  in  the  manner  above  specified,  or  by  entire  removal  of  such 
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pipe,  such  person  shall  on  a second  complaint,  be  liable  to  a penalty 
of  five  dollars,  to  be  collected  as  above. 

7.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
after  the  tenth  day  of  December  next,  run  any  horse,  mare,  gelding, 
mule  or  ass,  through  any  of  the  streets  of  said  town,  shall  be  liable 
to  a fine  of  two  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  collected  as 
above  specified. 

8.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  the  indecent  exhibition  of  any  stallion  or  stallions  within 
the  limits  of  said  town,  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of  December 
next,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  three  dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be 
collected  as  above  specified. 

9.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of 
December  next,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
encumber  the  streets  within  the  limits  of  the  said  town,  with  any 
timber,  stone,  brick,  boxes,  or  barrels,  or  to  put  any  other  impedi- 
ment, or  impediments  in  said  streets,  under  a penalty  of  one  dollar 
for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  collected  as  above  specified. 

10.  Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of 
December  next,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  throw  or  put, 
or  cause  to  be  thrown  or  put  into  the  Chicago  river,  within  the  limits 
of  said  town,  any  carcass  of  any  dead  animal  or  animals;  under  a 
penalty  of  three  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  collected 
as  above  specified. — Nov.  7,  1833. 

Th.  J.  V.  Owen,  Pres’t. 

(Attest)  Isaac  Harmon,  Sec’y. 

TOWN  ORDINANCES 

[In  Chicago  Democrat  of  Dec.  10,  17,  24  and  31,  1833,  and 
Jan.  7,  1834] 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  held 
at  the  house  of  Dexter  Graves,  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1833 
the  following  Ordinances  were  adopted,  to  wit: 

[11]  Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Chi- 
cago, That  George  W.  Snow,  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  Assessor 
& Surveyor  for  said  town,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  this  date,  or 
until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified  to  act,  and  that 
he  be  allowed  $3.00  per  day  for  each  day’s  services  rendered  as  such 
assessor  and  surveyor. 

12.  Be  It  Further  Ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of 
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Chicago,  That  the  Collector  o £ said  town  be  allowed  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  tax  roll  of  said  town  for  the  ensuing  year. 

13.  Be  It  Further  Ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of 
Chicago,  That  G.  W.  Dole,  Medore  B.  Beaubien,  Edmund  S.  Kim- 
berly and  John  Miller,  be  appointed  a Committee  to  make  a contract 
with  some  person,  for  repairing  the  Bridges  on  the  North  and  South 
branches  of  the  Chicago  River  in  said  town. 

14.  Be  It  Further  Ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town 
of  Chicago,  That  John  Dean  Caton,  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed 
Attorney  for  the  corporation  of  said  town,  for  and  during  the  term 
of  one  year,  or  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified 
to  act. 

15.  Be  It  Further  Ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of.the  town  of 
Chicago,  That  each  and  every  owner  or  occupant  of  any  lot  in  said 
town,  fronting  upon  the  Chicago  River  or  its  branches,  where  the 
street  runs  to  said  river,  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  vacant  ground 
on  said  river,  leaving  eighty  feet  for  a street,  for  wharfing  privileges 
only;  And  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  this  right,  each  and  every 
owner  or  occupant,  desiring  such  privilege,  shall  upon  paying  fifteen 
dollars  annually  in  advance,  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Board,  be  en- 
titled to  a lease  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  first  day  of  January 
next,  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Clerk  of  said  board. 

16.  Be  It  Further  Ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town 
of  Chicago,  that  if  any  person  who  may  have  leased  from  the  said 
Board,  any  lot  or  lots,  and  who  may  have  erected  upon  such  lot  or 
lots  of  ground,  any  wharf,  shall  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  desire 
to  relinquish  to  said  board  his  privilege,  then  the  said  board  shall  pay 
to  him  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  adjudged  to  him,  the  said 
lessee,  on  the  appraisal  of  three  disinterested  persons;  one  of  whom 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  Trustees,  and  one  by  the  said  lessee, 
and  the  third  by  the  two  chosen  as  aforesaid.  The  appraisers  to 
appraise  only  the  value  of  the  work,  and  have  no  reference  to  the 
cost. — Dec.  4,  1833. 

Thos.  J.  V.  Owen,  Pres’t. 

(Attest)  Isaac  Harmon,  Clerk. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Editorial  Notes 


^Y^7r’7rE  TAKE  pleasure  in  presenting  this  Bulletin  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Society  as  a whole  but  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Library  and  its  collections.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  continue  this  publication  regularly. 

Charles  B.  Pike,  Presidetit 


THE  SOCIETY’S  NEW  BUILDING 
The  Chicago  Historical  Society  stands  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Lincoln  Park  at  the  intersection  of  Clark  Street  and  North 
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Avenue,  just  fifteen  minutes  from  the  Loop  or  business  section 
of  the  city.  Facing  the  spreading  lawns  of  Lincoln  Park  and  the 
blue  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  distance,  this  Georgian 
building  of  red  brick  and  white  limestone  commands  a view  of 
the  famous  St.  Gaudens’  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  is  served  by  all  Clark  Street 
car  lines  and  by  the  Broadway  line  on  State  Street,  both  to  and 
from  the  Loop.  Northbound  buses  stop  at  Burton  Place  for  vis- 
itors to  the  Historical  Society,  southbound  buses  at  North  Ave- 
nue, and  elevated  trains  at  Sedgwick  Street.  The  building  of  the 
Society  is  located  at  the  point  where  Dearborn  Street  enters 
Lincoln  Park. 

The  Chicago  Plistorical  Society  is  a corporation  not  for  profit 
and  is  supported  entirely  by  memberships,  door  fees,  and  income 
from  endowment.  It  receives  no  tax  support  whatever. 

Founded  in  1856  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  historical  in- 
quiry, collecting  and  preserving  the  materials  of  history,  and  of 
disseminating  historical  information,  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety has  widened  its  scope  of  service  until  it  has  created  for  itself 
a unique  place  in  the  educational,  civic,  and  cultural  life  of  the 
United  States. 

The  new  home  of  the  Society,  the  fourth  it  has  built  to  house 
its  ever-expanding  collections,  was  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  a small  number  of  public  spirited  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago. Plans  for  the  building  and  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  its 
construction  were  developed  under  the  able  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Pike,  President  of  the  Society,  who  gave 
unsparingly  of  his  time  and  energy  to  bring  this  project  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  On  May  19,  1932,  exactly  one  year  from 
the  day  on  which  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  museum 
building,  the  executive  offices  of'  the  Society  were  moved  into 
the  completed  structure.  Moving  the  museum  and  the  library 
required  six  months  in  all  and  the  exercise  of  considerable  inge- 
nuity. The  task  was  accomplished  with  dispatch  and  efficiency 
by  the  regular  staff. 

The  new  museum  and  library  building  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Graham,  Anderson, 
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Probst  6c  White,  well-known  architects,  and  marks  a step  for- 
ward in  museum  planning  and  construction.  Since  the  very 
fabric  of  history  is  chronology,  the  period  rooms  of  the  new 
building  were  planned  to  show  the  sequence  of  American  his- 
tory from  the  days  of  Columbus  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
principles  of  visual  education  have  been  carefully  applied  in  con- 
structing pleasing  backgrounds  for  the  objects  displayed.  Many 
of  the  rooms  are  accurately  copied  from  houses  famous  for  their 
beauty  or  for  historic  events  which  transpired  within  their  walls. 
The  latest  developments  in  case  and  room  lighting  have  been 
applied,  and  in  many  instances  new  designs  and  principles  of 
lighting  have  been  worked  out  by  our  Art  Department. 

The  new  building  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  houses 
today  the  most  modern  museum  of  its  kind  and  embodies  in- 
numerable innovations  which,  we  feel,  will  not  be  long  in  be- 
coming a part  of  standard  museum  technique.  The  Chicago 
Diorama  Gallery,  for  example,  gives  the  visitor  a bird's-eye  view 
of  the  rise  of  Chicago  from  the  mud  flats  of  Indian  days  to  the 
great  industrial  center  of  today.  Electric  control  switches  are  so 
arranged  that  visitors  can  light  the  dioramas,  or  set  in  motion 
various  mechanical  devices.  The  Marine  Room  with  its  high 
beamed  ceiling  and  early  New  England  fireplaces  looks  out 
upon  a lighted  diorama  of  the  great  Crowninshield  Wharf  in 
Salem  as  it  appeared  in  1S06.  Ship  riding  lights  guard  the  south 
entrance  of  the  room,  while  a flashing  harbor  light  in  the  center 
calls  attention  to  our  fine  marine  exhibits. 

* * * 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Bulletin  to  publish  for  the  use  of 
historians,  students,  bibliographers,  and  others  of  like  interests 
record  of  and  information  regarding  the  extensive  collections 

O O 

of  the  Society,  in  both  the  Library  and  the  Museum. 

The  endeavor  will  be  made  to  include  in  each  issue  transcripts 
of  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Illinois  or  western  interest  in  the 
Society’s  collection,  bibliographical  notes  on  the  printed  material 
in  the  Library  on  some  aspect  of  Chicago  or  western  history,  an 
account  of  some  feature  of  the  Museum  of  special  interest,  to- 
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i*cthcr  with  notes  on  recent  accessions,  and  on  varied  matters 
of  interest. 

Suggestions  from  readers  as  to  what  material  would  especially 
interest  them  will  be  welcomed. 

# # # 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  resources  and  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  have,  of  necessity,been  largely  directed  toward 
the  completion  of  the  new  building  in  Lincoln  Park,  and  the 
completion  of  the  museum  exhibits.  The  trustees  are  now  ini- 
tiating a program  to  build  up  the  already  important  resources  of 
the  Library,  and  to  make  these  materials  better  known  and  more 
accessible  to  those  interested  in  their  use. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  program,  the  Society  desires  to  ac- 
quire material  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  mid-western  interest  not 
already  in  its  collection,  principally  through  exchange  of  dupli- 
cates or  of  material  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  its  interests. 
It  has  many  items  of  real  importance  and  value  available  for 
such  exchange.  Correspondence  on  this  subject  is  invited. 

* # # 

There  are  two  kinds  of  libraries.  There  are  general  libraries 
which  attempt  to  cover  as  comprehensively  as  possible  every 
interest  of  mankind.  Then  there  are  specialized  libraries  which 
undertake  to  cover  a limited  range  of  interest,  but  to  do  this 
more  exhaustively  than  any  general  library  could  hope  to  do. 

It  is  within  this  latter  classification  that  the  Library  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  belongs.  Its  primary  interest,  of 
course,  is  in  all  material  relating  to  the  history  of  Chicago  from 
pioneer  days  down  to  the  present  and,  since  Chicago  derives  its 
corporate  existence  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  items,  either  in 
print  or  in  manuscript,  bearing  on  Illinois  history  are  of  almost 
equal  importance. 

As  Chicago  was  a product  of  the  westward  tide  of  migration, 
records  and  evidences  of  that  great  movement  fall  logically 
within  the  scope  of  the  Library’s  interest.  And,  because  much  of 
the  travel  to  the  territory  west  of  us  passed  through  Illinois, 
material  bearing  on  the  settlement  of  the  western  states  consti- 
tutes a logical  feature  of  the  Society’s  collection. 
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The  Chicago  Historical  Society's  Library  can  never  hope  to 
compete  with  the  eastern  institutions  on  original  and  detailed 
material  bearing  on  eastern  history.  Aside  from  the  completion 
of  its  collection  of  general  reference  material  and  sets  of  histor- 
ical proceedings  and  periodicals,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
invade  the  field  so  thoroughly  covered  by  libraries  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  the  field  of  local  history,  however,  almost  nothing  is  for- 
eign to  its  interest,  and  the  measure  of  how  well  it  can  cover  its 
chosen  field  will  be  determined  in  large  degree  by  the  singleness 
of  purpose  with  which  it  concentrates  upon  it. 

Other  libraries  of  Chicago  have  adopted  an  enlightened  policy 
of  not  competing  with  each  other  in  specialized  fields.  For  ex- 
ample, the  John  Crerar  Library  relinquished  its  activity  in  the 
field  of  the  book  arts,  when  the  Newberry  Library  was  the  recip- 
ient of  a special  gift,  by  the  aid  of  which,  it  could  specialize  in 
this  field.  Other  similar  instances  of  determination  of  scope  to 
avoid  duplication  could  be  cited. 

In  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  library  of  the  Society  in 
the  Chicago  Fire  of  1871,  the  present  Library  is  surprisingly  rich 
in  printed  and  manuscript  records  of  the  early  days  and  years  of 
Chicago’s  history.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  make  some  of  these 
better  known  through  the  pages  of  this  Bulletin. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  reminds  its  members  and 
friends  of  its  very  special  interest  in  the  materials  of  local  history. 
Gifts  of  early  pamphlets  or  books  printed  in  Chicago  or  Illinois, 
newspapers  or  periodicals  published  within  the  same  area,  and 
printed  or  manuscript  material  bearing  on  western  history  are 
earnestly  solicited  as  gifts.  Such  material  will  be  assured  of  intel- 
ligent care  and  permanent  preservation  in  the  new  modern 
building  of  the  Society.  • 

* # * 
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Lincoln’s  Visits  to  Chicago 

By  Blaine  Brooks  Gernon 

a lthough  Lincoln  loved  Springfield  and  the  towns  that 
f composed  the  8th  judicial  circuit  with  a passion  that 
JL¥l.  would  not  permit  his  going  to  Oregon  as  an  office- 
holder, to  California  in  the  gold  rush,  or  to  Chicago  for  a 
law  partnership,  the  “city  by  the  lake”  was  particularly  and 
peculiarly  close  to  his  heart.  He  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  we  may  turn  to  them  for  an  explanation 
recalling  that  “a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country.”  Springfield,  too  close  to  Lincoln,  was  sometimes  im- 
patient with  him,  often  critical  of  his  words  and  acts,  and  many 
times,  with  its  southern  people  and  atmosphere,  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  political  ideas. 

Not  so  with  Chicago.  As  sentiment  in  northern  Illinois 
stiffened  in  its  stand  against  slavery,  Lincoln’s  political  thinking 
in  that  field  began  to  take  on  definite  and  more  radical  shape. 
And  as  the  home  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  and  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  state  politics  by  reason  of  its  ever-enlarging  popu- 
lation, Chicago  became  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  politics  of 
Illinois.  LIcre  all  came  to  pay  court,  and  the  Springfield  lawyer 
was  no  exception — nor  did  he  lag. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  first  visit  of  Lincoln  to  Chicago 
occurred  during  the  great  Rivers  and  Harbors  Convention  1 

O O 

*Shaw,  James,  “A  Neglected  Episode  in  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,” 
Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Vol.  29,  1922,  p.  25. 
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from  July  5 to  7, 1847.  T°  it  came  38-year  old  Abraham  Lincoln,- 
recently  elected  as  the  sole  Whig3  congressman  from  Illinois.4 
And  while  the  city  with  its  16,000  population  and  25,000  visitors 
may  have  looked  strange  and  new  to  him,  he  already  had  in 
the  town  friends  of  several  years  standing.  In  1834  he  had  gone 
to  the  legislature,  and  what  an  amazing  experience  that  had 
been  to  him! 

In  Vandalia,  the  state  capital,  he  had  met  in  all  that  throng 
many  colorful  figures,  but  none  more  so  than  that  empire- 
builder,5  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard.6  His  new  acquaintance  was  then 
only  32  years  of  age — a man  who  had  exchanged  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Vermont  for  a job  with  the  American  Fur  Company 
to  establish  for  them  trading  posts  in  the  western  wilderness 
country.  Having  opened  several  in  Illinois,  he  sensed  the  great 
opportunities  of  Chicago  and  in  1832  located  there.  In  1847, 
Hubbard  and  Lincoln  would  have  had  much  in  common,  for 
both  had  served  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
Talking  with  the  trader  on  a street  corner  or  in  the  lobby  of  a 
crowded  hotel,  Lincoln  found  a ready  ear  on  matters  of  in- 
ternal improvements  then  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  town. 

In  the  legislature,  Lincoln  had  supported  the  unwieldy  in- 
ternal improvements  bill,  a scheme  designed  to  build  canals 
and  railroads  at  public  expense,  and  thereafter  Hubbard  had 
been  appointed  a canal  commissioner.  One  thing  that  Hubbard 
probably  neglected  to  relate  was  news  regarding  one  of  his  wives 
— Watseka — comely  Indian  maiden.7  He  may  have  taken  the 

^Proceedings  of  the  Harbor  and  River  Convention  held  at  Chicago, 
i8jj,  Chicago,  1847,  p.  17. 

3Barton,  William  E.,  The  Influence  of  Chicago  upon  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, 1923,  p.  9. 

4Gernon,  Blaine  B.,  “Chicago  and  Abraham  Lincoln,”  Journal  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Vol.  27,  1934,  p.  250. 

6Bateman  and  Selbv,  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois,  Biographical 
and  Memorial  Edition,  1915,  Vol.  1,  p.  238-239. 

cGurdon  Saltonstall  Hubbard,  born  Aug.  22,  1802,  Windsor,  Vermont; 
came  to  Illinois,  1818;  died  Sept.  14,  1886. 

7Hamilton,  Henry’  Raymond,  Epic  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  1932,  p.  162. 
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Whig  congressman  to  his  home  at  Rush  and  Cass  streets,8  but 
Lincoln  remained  in  town  only  a few  days  and  was  off  to  Wash- 
ington. At  his  departure  the  Journal 9 stated:  “We  expect  much 
of  him  as  a representative  in  Congress  . . . never  was  reliance 
placed  in  a nobler  heart  and  a sounder  judgment.  We  know  the 
banner  he  bears  will  never  be  soiled.” 

From  October  5 to  7,  1848,  Lincoln  and  his  wife  were  in 
Chicago  on  their  way  home  from  the  east.  Things  were  hum- 
ming in  Whig  circles  in  the  town,  for  the  Whigs  were  hopeful 
of  electing  Zachary  Taylor  as  president.10  On  this  visit  it  is 
likely  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  entertained  in  the  homes 
of  Hubbard,  Scammon,  and  Goodrich.  J.  Young  Scammon11 
was  no  newcomer  to  the  circle  of  Lincoln’s  friends,  for  they 
had  met  in  1839  when  he  went  to  Springfield  as  reporter  for 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  A college-trained  man  and  a fine 
lawyer,  Scammon  was  later  to  take  Robert  Lincoln  into  his 
office  as  a student.  The  Scammons  then  lived  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Michigan  and  Randolph  streets,12  close  to  the  office 
and  retail  district — not  a lon^  walk  for  the  Lincolns,  since  they 
were  stopping  at  the  Sherman  House.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  may  have  reminded  the  visitors  of  Niagara  Falls 
which  they  had  recently  inspected  and  whose  wonders  they  may 
have  related  to  their  hosts.  Mrs.  Lincoln  made  only  four  trips 
to  Chicago  prior  to  1865,  and  although  this  one  was  of  short 
duration,  it  must  have  been  extremely  interesting.  And 
Scammon,  ardent  Free-Soiler,  may  have  inspired  Lincoln  with 
some  of  his  notions. 

In  Congress,  Lincoln  allowed  himself  to  be  used  by  his  party 
to  embarrass  the  Democratic  administration  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mexican  War,  with  the  result  that  although  the 

8 Norris’  Chicago  Directory,  1847-8,  p.  43. 

9 Chicago  Daily  Journal,  July  6,  1847. 

10Gernon,  op.  cit.,  p.  251. 

nJ.  Young  Scammon,  born  July  27,  1812,  Whitefield,  Maine;  gradu- 
ated from  Colby  College,  1831;  admitted  to  bar,  1835;  came  to  Chicago, 
1835;  reporter,  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  1839-1845;  a Whig  until  1856. 
but  went  over  to  Republican  Party;  died  March  17,  1890. 

I2Norris,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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Whiss  ’.von  'he  naacr.il  ere ?n.  S.  i . I.c  r..r..  Lincoln's  for 
law  partner,  was  beaten  for  his  seat  in  Congress, 
which  he  blamed  Lincoln,  and  not  without  cause.  Hence. 


Spnn 


gfi  kl  was  somewhat  cold  to  him  on  his  return  an* 


may  have  thought  of  movin a out.  Did  Grant  Got  uric n know 


all  of  this?  We  cannot  be  certain,  but  w: 


do  know 


that  he 


offered  Lincoln  a law  partnership  in  Chicago.  As  a Whig,  Good- 
rich had  met  the  congressman  in  1S47  or  1S4S  and  had  evi- 
dently been  impressed  by  him.  Eut  if  the  Chicagoan  admired 
his  congressional  record,  few  others  seem  to  have  done  so,  for 
thereafter  Lincoln,  discouraged,  went  into  retirement.  In  1S49, 


Goodrich  hi i his  onr 


109 


„T. 


:rt%  whi 


k;,  h 


stood  on  Illinois  street,  betwee 
he  had  two  very  good  i 
Schoenrille,  so  that  Lincoln 
think  that  he  did. 

The  visits  of  iS 
politics,  but  Linco 


Cass  and  Rush.14  In  his  dav 
5 and  George 


w cartr.ers,  S:ias  S: 

i 7 X 


iuh:  have  felt  futcerei 


An  d I 


iSaS.  and  1849  had  been  concerned  with 


:: \z  *0  Chicago  on  Julv 


was  m coa 


s COE 

nection  with  a law  sui: — Parker  rs  Hoyt — and  his  visit13  of 
eighteen  da  vs  must  have  been  a pleasant  one.  Again,  he  urch- 
ably  stopped  at  the  homes  of  his  friends  for  evenings  of  enter- 
tainment. A Democrat  whom  he  knew  was  Ebenezer  Peek, 
a um2n  from  Maine.”  who  had  practiced  law  in  Canada,  hav- 

L 

ing  come  to  Chicago  in  1S55.  He  had  served  in  the  legislature 
from  1S5S  to  1 8a  1,  where  he  had  known  Lincoln.  He  was  by 
now  the  reporter  cf  the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  also 
practicing  law  with  Charles  B.  Hosmer  and  living  in  2 home 
at  the  comer  of  Wabash  and  Peck  Court.17  He  could  tell  the 


: :C-:i.t:  6- : ; Jr. :r  _r  - : ; ‘ • ' V . ;k i 

came  to  Chicago,  1S5-:  radge  cf  the  sure:,  r court.  1S59;  retired  in 
1874:  died  March  15.  iS-St. 

^Hatrtev.ay  and  Tayiar.  C zig?  Ci:y  L.  vrrrry,  7^53,  p.  iz6l 
i:>Ckicigo  Dj  -;  July  S,  1S50. 

16Ebenezsr  Peck,  born  May  aa.  1S05,  Portland,  Maine;  studied  bw; 
member  c£  bar  of  Canada.  Pa:. .amen:,  and  K :.;s  Counici : came  to  Chi- 
cago, 1S55:  s:i:e  senate,  isyi-rS-p;  in  state  ’.eg  Liters.  1840-184:.  i$y$- 
xS6o;  clerk,  state  supreme  court.  1S41-1S45;  reporter,  state  supreme  court. 
1 849-1 86 3;  judge,  U.  S.  Court  cf  Clar ms,  1 863-1 875;  died  May  25.  18S1- 
17Hathev;ay  and  Taylor,  opr.  ezt.,  p.  190. 
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Springfield  lawyer  of  the  political  feud  he  was  carrying  on 
with  Wentworth.  On  his  three-day  trip  home,  Lincoln  must 
have  had  many  happy  memories  of  the  Chicago  group. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  from  1851  to  1854  the  Spring- 
field  lawyer  made  no  visits  to  Chicago.  But  he  was  not  lost 
from  view,  although  he  was  dabbling  only  mildly  in  politics. 
The  lawyers  of  Chicago  also  visited  Springfield  on  matters  of 
law  and  politics,  and  although  Lincoln  failed  to  visit  the  “city 
by  the  lake”  during  these  years,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  Chi- 
cago friends  were  often  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  Lincoln 
and  his  neighbors.  After  1856,  with  the  state  victories  of  the 
Republicans,  the  Lincolns  took  on  a greater  share  of  entertain- 
ing, and  we  may  surmise  that  these  friendships,  so  happily 
begun,  were  continued. 

The  year  1854  was  that  in  which  Lincoln  campaigned  for  the 
senate,  hopeful  of  succeeding  James  Shields,  colleague  of 
Douglas.  October  27  found  him  in  Chicago  in  that  cause.18 
Whigs  and  anti-Nebraska  Democrats  were  trying  to  unite  on  a 
single  candidate,  and  Lincoln  coveted  that  choice.  Others  had 
their  eyes  on  that  same  seat,  among  whom  was  “Long”  John 
Wentworth,19  no  stranger  to  Lincoln,  for  they  had  served  in 
Congress  together.  John  put  up  at  Lincoln’s  favorite  Chicago 
hotel,  the  Tremont,20  and  that  afforded  another  point  of  con- 
tact. Their  rivalry  was  keen  enough  but  somewhat  premature, 
for  as  matters  turned  out,  Lyman  Trumbull  won  the  election, 
to  the  fury  of  Shields,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  Douglas, 
and  the  damnation  of  James  Matheny. 

In  1855  Lincoln  came  to  Chicago  on  matters  in  the  federal 
court,  staying  from  July  2 to  18.21  Orville  Hickman  Browning 
was  opposing  him,  and  these  two  “downstaters”  must  have  had 

18 Chicago  Daily  Journal,  Oct.  30,  1854. 

19John  Wentworth,  born  March  5,  1815,  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire; 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  1836;  came  to  Chicago,  1836;  ad- 
mitted to  bar,  1841;  newspaper  man;  in  Congress,  1843-1851,  1853-1855 
and  1865-1867;  mayor  of  Chicago,  1857-1860;  died  Oct.  16,  1888. 

20Whitney,  Henry  Clay,  Life  on  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln,  1892,  p.  461. 

21Angle,  Paul  McClelland,  Lincoln,  1854-1861;  Being  the  Day-by-Day 
Activities  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  1933,  p.  79. 
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a great  time  of  it.  Indeed,  the  Quincy  lawyer  records  in  his 
diary  that  one  day  they  had  “tea  at  Blackwells,”  referring  to 
Robert  S.  Blackwell,22  then  living  at  217  State  street.23  Their 
host  came  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Illinois  family  and  he 
had  once  studied  law  under  Browning  in  Quincy.  By  this  time 
he  was  a brilliant  lawyer  and  a partner  of  Ballingall  and  Under- 
wood,24 the  firm  then  having  its  office  at  123  Lake  street.25 
Blackwell  is  best  remembered  because,  in  addition  to  being  an 
orator,  he  was  a great  mimic,  and  the  combination  of  his  talents 
with  Lincoln’s  ability  to  tell  stories  must  have  sent  peals  of 
laughter  across  the  quiet  lawns  those  hot  summer  afternoons  in 
July  of  1855.  And  although  Browning  bested  Lincoln  in  the  law 
suit,  they  must  have  had  a happy  time  together,  all  of  them. 
Oddly  enough,  at  this  time  the  Whigs  were  dying  and  all  three 
were  wondering  where  they  might  turn.  Browning  went  to 
the  Republicans  with  Lincoln,  but  the  cautious  Blackwell  went 
to  the  Democrats.  No  radicals  for  him. 

In  the  great  national  campaign  of  1856,  Lincoln  spoke  in 
Chicago  for  Fremont,20  and  in  December  he  was  in  town 
on  a law  suit  in  the  federal  court,  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  Grant  Goodrich.27  The  presiding  judge  was  none  other 
than  Thomas  Drummond,28  who  had  sat  in  Springfield  from 
1850  to  1855,  moving  to  Chicago  when  that  court  was  created. 
His  friendship  for  Lincoln  went  back  to  their  days  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  judge  lived  in  a little  frame  house  on  Wolcott  (later 
State)  street,  between  Erie  and  Huron.29 

22Robert  S.  Blackwell,  born  in  Belleville,  Illinois,  1823;  came  to  Galena, 
engaging  in  mercantile  business;  practiced  law  in  Rushville;  came  to 
Chicago,  1852;  died  May  16,  1863. 

23Hall,  Edward  Hepple,  comp.,  The  Chicago  City  Directory,  1855,  p.  12. 

24 Bateman  and  Selby,  op.  cit.,  p.  49-50. 

25Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

20 Chicago  Daily  Democratic  Press,  July  21,  1856. 

27Angle,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 

28Thomas  Drummond,  born  Oct.  16,  1809,  Bristol  Mills,  Maine;  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College,  1830;  came  to  Galena,  Illinois,  1835;  served 
as  federal  judge,  1850-1875;  died  May  15,  1890. 

^’Bateman  and  Selby,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 
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In  1857,  Lincoln  made  several  trips  to  Chicago,30  one  of 
twenty-four  days’  duration.  No  one  rightly  knows  which  of 
his  Chicago  friends  he  preferred  nor  which  was  actually  closest 
to  him.  However,  a stout  Democrat,  Free-Soiler,  and  by  now 
Republican  was  Isaac  Newton  Arnold,31  then  living  on  Erie 
street,  between  Rush  and  Pine  streets.32  This  man  was  to  serve 
in  Congress  during  Lincoln’s  term  in  the  White  House  and 
was  to  give  faithful  and  loyal  service  to  his  friend.  In  1857,  Judd, 
Arnold,  and  Goodrich,  with  four  others,  signed  an  affidavit 
testifying  to  the  value  of  Lincoln’s  services  to  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  their 
esteem  of  and  friendship  for  the  Springfield  lawyer. 

In  1858  occurred  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  and  that  year 
saw  the  49-year  old  Lincoln  in  the  city  on  several  occasions,33 
busy  in  the  hope  of  defeating  Douglas  for  re-election  to  the 
senate.  Two  men  played  a very  important  part  in  those  same 
encounters — William  (Deacon)  Bross34  and  Joseph  Medill,35 
who  put  the  power  of  the  press  squarely  behind  Lincoln  and 
the  cause  of  free  territories.  How  badly  Lincoln  needed  such 
support  can  hardly  be  imagined!  Indeed,  he  was  so  grateful 
that  his  enemies  dubbed  him  the  candidate  of  the  Tribune . It 
is  unlikely  that  in  this  year  Lincoln  was  entertained  very  much 
in  the  homes  of  Chicagoans,  for  his  time  was  too  precious  to 

30i 857,  Feb.  22-28;  May  21;  July  7-12;  Sept.  1-24,  and  possibly  Nov.  28 
to  Dec.  3 or  4. 

31Isaac  N.  Arnold,  born  Nov.  30, 1813,  Cooperstown,  New  York;  admitted 
to  bar,  1835;  came  to  Chicago,  1836;  city  clerk,  1837;  admitted  to  bar  of 
Illinois,  1841;  served  three  terms  in  state  legislature;  in  Congress,  1 861- 
1865;  a Democrat  to  1856,  then  a Republican;  died  Apr.  24,  1884. 

32Gager’s  Chicago  City  Directory,  1857,  p.  8. 

3:ii 858,  Feb.  18;  July  9-14;  Oct.  28. 

3lWilliam  Bross,  born  Nov.  14,  1813,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey; 
graduated  from  Williams  College,'  1838;  engaged  in  educational  work; 
came  to  Chicago,  1848;  became  a bookseller  and  journalist;  founded 
Democratic  Press  in  1852,  consolidating  with  Tribune  in  1858;  Free- 
Soilcr,  but  went  over  to  Republican  party  in  1856;  lieutenant  governor  of 
Illinois,  1864;  died  Jan.  27,  1890. 

^’Joseph  Medill,  born  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Apr.  6,  1823;  came 
to  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1854-55;  editor  of  the  Tribune,  died  March 
1 6,  1899. 
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permit  such  leisure.  Bross  then  lived  at  187  Michigan  avenue,36 
while  Medill  preferred  the  near  west  side,  at  19  South  Jefferson 
street.37  It  is  within  the  range  of  the  possible  that  1858  saw 
Lincoln  in  those  homes.  Although  Lincoln  failed  of  election, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Chicago  friends  deliver  the 
city  and  county  to  his  column  as  promised. 

Six  visits  in  1859  mark  the  high  points  of  Lincoln’s  stays  in 
Chicago.38  The  debates  had  given  him  national  prominence, 
and  by  now  he  was  the  real  head  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Illinois.  The  boss,  of  course,  was  none  other  than  State  Senator 
Norman  Buell  Judd,39  whose  favorite  political  maxim  was 
“Turn  on  the  beer,  boys.”40  How  successful  such  a system  wras 
may  be  measured  by  the  successes  of  the  new  party  in  1856.  But 
then  there  were,  of  course,  other  issues  besides  beer.  By  1859 
Judd  was  trailing  along  in  Lincoln’s  train,  although  to  many 
it  must  have  appeared  that  Judd  was  the  leader.  Judd  was  a 
sort  of  Robin  Hood  in  politics,  in  that  he  took  from  the  strong 
to  give  to  the  w’eak,  justifying  his  actions  on  the  old  theory 
that  the  end  justified  the  means.  Yet  he  did  as  much  as  any 
man  to  assist  Lincoln  after  1858  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
role  as  ‘‘king  maker.”  In  1859  he  was  living  at  243  Michigan 
avenue,41  and  behind  the  drawn  curtains  at  that  address  Lin- 
coln may  have  listened  with  amusement  to  tales  of  some  of 
Judd’s  political  antics. 

The  year  i860  was  the  big  year  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, for  it  saw  him  nominated  and  elected  as  president.  Yet 
Chicago  saw  him  only  twice,  despite  the  very  important  part 
the  city  played  in  both  of  those  events.  The  campaign  was  a 

80Cook,  D.  B.,  & Co.,  Directory  of  Chicago  for  the  year  1858,  p.  32. 

S1ldem,  p.  196. 

38i 859,  Feb.  27-March  2;  June  3-8;  July  19;  Sept.  28;  Oct.  3;  and  Nov. 
10-11. 

39Norman  B.  Judd,  born  Jan.  10,  1815,  Rome,  New  York;  admitted  to 
bar;  came  to  Chicago,  1836;  state  senator,  1844-1860;  U.  S.  minister  to 
Prussia,  1861-1865;  in  Congress,  1870-1871;  died  Nov.  10,  1878. 

40Sandburg,  Carl,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Prairie  Years,  1926,  Vol.  II, 
p.  352. 

41Cook,  D.  B.,  & Co.,  City  Directory  for  the  year  1859-60,  p.  217. 
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very  colorful  one  and  served  to  introduce  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  figures  to  pass  across  the  American  stage — Elmer 
Ellsworth,42  organizer  and  commander  of  the  Chicago  Zouave 
Cadets.  Back  from  a tour  of  the  east  in  i860,  the  dashing  Elmer 
was  immediately  attracted  to  the  vanguard  of  Lincoln.  It  was 
a case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  so  enthralled  was  the  young 
man  that  he  moved  to  Springfield  to  study  law  under  his  po- 
litical idol.  But  that  soon  wore  off.  It  was  too  quiet.  And  he  left 
for  Washington  to  be  with  Lincoln.  When  war  broke  out,  Ells- 
worth went  to  New  York  City  and  organized  a regiment  of 
firemen,  called  “Ellsworth’s  Zouaves.”  Off  to  the  front  they 
marched,  or  as  close  as  they  could  get,  for  Elmer  was  killed 
while  hauling  down  a Confederate  flag  on  the  “Marshall 
House”  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,43  the  first  martyr  to  the 
Union  cause  in  the  Civil  War. 

Sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  Tremont  House,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  we  might  have  seen  a little  group  over  in  one 
corner,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  Ellsworth  and  Douglas 
are  dead,  and  Lincoln,  Peck,  and  Judd  are  absent.  Judge  Drum- 
mond tells  them  that  cases  that  come  before  him  lack  interest. 
Clerks  and  court  attaches  are  off  to  war.  Where  are  all  the  old 
familiar  figures?  Grant  Goodrich  might  have  thrown  down 
his  copy  of  the  newspaper  in  disgust  and  snorted  “'Father 
Abraham,  my  eye!  He’s  Mister  Lincoln,  the  same  as  he  always 
was.”  They  walk  to  the  window  and  look  up  and  down  Lake 
street.  It  seems  as  if  he  ought  to  be  coming  up  the  street.  But 
there  was  one  consolation;  it  would  not  be  a very  long  wait,  be- 
cause one  term  was  all  they  expected  for  him.  Soon  he’d  be 
back  in  Springfield,  practicing  law  and  coming  up  to  Chicago, 
to  this  very  hotel,  just  as  he  always  did. 

And  so,  with  them,  we  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Chicago’s  im- 
mortal visitor. 

42Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  born  Malta,  New  York,  Apr.  11,  1837;  attended 
village  school;  failed  to  enter  West  Point;  came  to  Chicago  about  1848  as 
a patent  agent;  organized  Zouave  Cadets;  killed  in  Civil  War,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  May  24,  1861. 

43Wilson,  James  Grant,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Illinois  Officers  En- 
gaged in  the  War  against  the  Rebellion  of  1861,  1862,  p.  61. 
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~fjT"  n addition  to  the  fine  Lincolniana  in  the  Library  of  the 

1 Chicago  Historical  Society  there  is  an  unusually  interest- 
ing  and  valuable  collection  of  objects  associated  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  the  Society’s  museum. 

In  Lincoln  Hall  on  the  third  floor  of  the  new  building  a 
Schomacker  grand  piano  chosen  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  use  in  the 
White  House  constitutes  the  center  of  attention.  At  one  end  of 
this  hall  is  an  octagonal  marble-topped  table,  which  was  orig- 
inally in  the  Tremont  House.  Around  this  table  sat  the  commit- 
tee which  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  Wigwam  convention. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  imposing  Lincoln  Hall  is  G.  P.  A. 
Healy’s  well-known  portrait  of  Lincoln.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
once  remarked  that  he  considered  this  portrait  to  be  one  of  the 
best  likenesses  of  his  father  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Close  at  hand 
is  a very  small  crudely  made  desk  and  chair  used  by  Lincoln 
when  studying  law  in  1832.  The  plain  and  simple  appearance 
of  these  two  objects  seems  to  reflect  the  character  of  the  man 
who  once  used  them.  A mahogany  armchair  in  which  President 
Lincoln  sat  when  attending  sessions  of  the  United  States  Senate 
is  another  interesting  exhibit.  This  chair  stood  for  many  years 
in  the  Marble  Room  of  the  Senate  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  before 
it  eventually  found  its  place  in  the  collection  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society. 

One  of  the  outstanding  exhibits  is  the  penholder  of  black 
wood  with  a gold  band  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  Old 
English  letters:  “To  the  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  March  4th, 
1861.”  This  pen  President  Lincoln  used  to  sign  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  according  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  when  she  pre- 
sented it  to  Miss  Myra  Bradvvell  of  Chicago  some  years  ago.  In 
the  same  case  is  a portion  of  the  china  and  glassware  used  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  the  White  House  on  state  occa- 
sions, a gold  watch  with  the  initials  “A.L.,”  the  flag  which  was 
placed  over  Lincoln’s  body  while  it  was  being  removed  from  the 
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Petersen  House  to  the  White  House  on  April  15,  1865,  and  a 
decorated  wooden  panel  from  President  Lincoln’s  private  rail- 
road car.  In  an  adjoining  case  is  the  coat  which  the  President 
wore  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  the  high  silk  hat  in  which  he  left 
Springfield  for  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  President,  his 
shawl  and  other  personal  belongings  such  as  his  cane,  gloves, 
rubbers,  fur  collar,  umbrella  and  billfold  bearing  his  signature 
on  one  of  the  compartments.  These  were  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Logan  of  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  interesting  items  belonging  to  Mrs.  Lincoln 
which  are  on  display  in  Lincoln  Hall  are  her  gold  mesh  bracelet 
with  pearl  setting,  the  cap  she  wore  with  her  ipourning  cos- 
tume, a handkerchief  edged  with  lace  bearing  her  initials  em- 
broidered in  one  corner,  and  a bloodstone  intaglio  sent  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

In  order  to  provide  the  proper  setting  for  the  many  pieces  of 
original  furniture  from  the  front  parlor  of  the  Lincoln  home  in 
Springfield  and  the  bedroom  of  the  Petersen  House  in  Wash- 
ington in  which  the  President  died,  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety has  reproduced  these  rooms.  The  parlor  contains  the  sofa 
and  rocking  chair  upholstered  in  horsehair,  which  was  often 
used  by  Mr.  Lincoln  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  A 
drop-leaf  card  table,  three  side  chairs  with  seats  and  backs  up- 
holstered in  red  brocade,  an  elaborate  ctagere,  and  a secretary 
containing  books  known  to  have  been  read  by  Lincoln  are  ob- 
jects of  much  interest  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  annually 
visit  the  museum. 

This  parlor  with  its  elaborate  curtains,  its  flowered  wall  paper 
and  carpet,  and  its  various  accessories,  is  typical  of  the  period. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  room  is  the  view  of  the  street  in 
front  of  the  house,  much  as  it  looked  in  the  days  when  the 
Lincolns  lived  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets, 
Springfield. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Petersen  bedroom  contains  the  fur- 
niture which  was  in  the  original  room  at  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s death.  There  is  the  old-fashioned  spool  bed  on  which  he 
died,  the  bureau  with  a candlestick  on  top  of  it  standing  near 
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the  window,  the  rocking  chair  occupied  that  night  by  the 
Honorable  Gideon  Welles,  and  the  engraving  of  Rosa  Bonheur’s 
“The  Blacksmith”  hanging  on  the  wall  over  the  bed.  Even  the 
original  gas  jet  is  seen  between  the  window's. 

A most  interesting  exhibit  which  is  found  in  the  corridor 
between  the  Lincoln  Parlor  and  the  Petersen  Bedroom  is  the 
life  mask  and  model  of  his  hands  made  by  Leonard  W.  Volk 
of  Chicago.  Another  important  item  in  this  collection  is  the 
carriage  used  by  President  Lincoln  in  Washington  and  later  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln  in  Chicago.  A recent  addition  to  the  collection  is 
a work  box  owned  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  which  she  gave  to  one  of 
her  maids. 

Besides  the  articles  mentioned  there  are  numerous  paintings, 
prints,  photographs,  and  engravings  of  Lincoln,  including  the 
famous  Rosenthal  Collection. 

To  those  interested  in  Lincoln  and  his  times,  as  well  as  to 
students  of  history,  the  Society’s  collection  proves  instructive 
and  interesting. 
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then  it  would  have  been  detaind  here  for  two  weeks  meeting  with 
an  opertunity.  It  was  sent  by  private  convoyance  to  be  put  into  the 
first  post  office  to  the  south4  the  second  leter  was  placed  into  the 
hand  of  (the  Captain)  the  ship  Nepolicn0  to  be  entred  by  him  at 
Detroit.  You  will  understand  every  month  an  Express  arives  here 
from  Green  Bay6  near  300  miles  distance  from  this  and  also  two 
soldiers  from  this  every  two  weeks  to  Niles:  there  being  no  certain 
hours  or  days,  sooner  or  later.  This  is  all  the  publick  comunication 
at  presant  to  this  place.  [\V]e  live  here  in  hopes  of  beter  times. 
[First]  my  viewes  is  to  inform  you  the  state  of  the  settlement,  say 
within  100  miles  from  this,  southward.  Towards  or  down  the  Ilenoys 
River  is  the  first  comencement  of  what  may  be  caled  a settlement, 
from  thence  southward  East  and  west  it  is  settled,  mor  or  less  to 
the  Ohio  & Massippy.  And  also  in  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  state. 
Including  the  Fever  River  & the  Town  of  Gellena7  including  part 
of  the  led  mining  country  is  a countys.  The  Extent  of  the  county  I 
canot  say  by  the  late  enumeration  it  containd  near  2000  had  it  been 
taken  three  years  ago  Within  the  same  there  would  have  been  more 
than  5000.  There  is  three  or  four  familes  here  which  left  that  Last 
sprig.  As  you  mention  the  Mineral  country  in  your  letter,  & having 
a pefecet  knowledge  of  it  by  information  of  several  who  resided  there 
four  or  five  years  will  here  state  the  situation  of  that  place.  In  the  be- 
gining  a fiew  personsons  comenced,  in  that  Country  to  seek  for  Led 

‘Probably  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  about  150  miles  from  Chicago. 

‘The  Schooner  Napoleon,  built  in  1828,  visited  Chicago  frequently  during 
the  30*3. 

‘Fort  Floward  at  Green  Bay  was  built  in  1816  at  the  same  time  as  the 
second  Fort  Dearborn.  The  early  mails  were  carried  chiefly  by  the 
soldiers  between  the  various  frontier  military  posts.  No  regular  non-mili- 
tary mail  service  from  Green  Bay  to  Chicago  was  established  before  1834. 
Even  after  Peter  B.  Grignon  had  contracted  for  a regular  mail  route, 
this  refrain  appeared  in  the  little  Green  Bay  newspaper: 

Three  times  a week,  without  any  fail, 

At  four  o’clock  we  look  for  the  mail, 

Brought  with  dispatch  on  an  Indian  trail. 

See  Daniel  S.  Durric,  The  Early  Outposts  of  Wisconsin,  Green  Bay  for 
Two  Hundred  Years,  a Paper  read  before  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  December  26,  1872,  p.  n. 

’Galena. 

This  is  evidently  a slip  on  the  author’s  part,  for  he  obviously  means  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  state.  Jo  Daviess  County  had  been  set  up  in  1827. 
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mines.9  Some  of  which  was  fortunate  found  a good  lead  as  they  call 
it  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  made  an  amence  quantity, 
others  might  find  a small  lead  or  vain  and  folow  it  upwards  of  ioo 
feet  in  depth  thrugh  great  part  Rock  and  the  vane  be  so  small  that 
would  not  bare  the  expences,  but  great  Loss,  those  that  made  most 
was  such  as  found  a good  lead,  or  the  apperance  of  one  as  far  as 
worked.  Some  sold  for  many  thousand  dollars  & went  off  they  done 
well.  Thousands  of  large  holes,  like  wells,  with  winlesses  &c.  and  in 
the  end  lost  all,  not  one  in  ten  make  any  thing  owners  fail,  hands 
no  pay  marchants  finding  suplies  fail — others  do  well  such  as  had 
furnises,  and  bought  the  raw  material  done  best.  There  is  more  led 
made  north  of  this  state  now  in  the  teritory  of  Michigan10 — which 
will  be  set  a part  into  a new  teritory  this  winter  which  will  be  caled 
Huron.11  The  price  of  led  from  $1.-50  to  1.75  will  not  bare  the  ex- 
pence. From  60  to  75  lb.  is  smelted  out  of  100  lb.  Such  as  have  good 
Leads  and  a capital  to  work  on  & rase  there  own  provisions  within 
himself  may  live.  Should  there  be  a market  for  Lead,  at  from  3 to 
four  Cents  per  lb.  at  the  works,  it  might  be  atended  to,  and  not 
otherways.  The  Led  mines  or  led  found  over  a great  Country  said 
to  be  more  than  100  miles  scuare  & also  there  apears  the  greatest  body 
over  the  Massippy  belonging  to  the  Socks  and  Fox  Indiens  some  of 
them  worked  by  them.  I shall  Leave  the  Led,  until  a beter  market 
appers  for  it  and  say  soming  on  other  subjects  nearrer  this  place — 
First)  the  town  of  Chicago  is  not  Laid  out  in  lots  adjoining  the  lake 
but  on  the  Chicago  River.  To  give  you  some  small  information  on 
this  subjict  I shal  Lay  down  a draft  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper 
the  situation  of  the  surveys  on  the  front  of  the  lake  for  six  miles  and 
here  I will  Explane  what  will  be  Laid  down  as  follows  viz  first, 
about  82  miles  from  here  there  is  a meridian  line  from  north  to 

*John  Mason  Peck  in  A Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  1834,  pp.  20-21,  says,  “Such 
was  the  crowd  of  adventurers  in  1829,  to  this  hitherto  almost  unknown 
and  desolate  region,  that  the  lead  business  was  greatly  overdone,  and  the 
market  for  awhile  nearly  destroyed.  . . . The  business  is  now  reviving, 
and  probably  will  be  prosecuted  in  future  more  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand for  lead.”  According  to  the  same  reference,  lead  production  dropped 
from  13,344,150  pounds  in  1829  to  6,381,900  in  1831. 

^From  1818  to  1836  Wisconsin  was  a part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
“James  Duane  Doty  for  several  years  led  an  effort  to  have  the  lands  west 
of  Lake  Michigan  set  aside  as  a separate  territory.  Huron  was  one  of  the 
names  proposed,  though  Wisconsin  was  finally  chosen  when  the  terri- 
tory was  established  in  1836. 
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south,12  then  a line  being  Run  north  six  miles  East  of  said  meredian 
line,  this  Land  between  the  later  line  and  the  meradian  is  caled  a 
Range  and  that  Range — No.  i East  & so  on  by  north  and  south  lines 
at  6 miles  distance  to  this  place  there  being  13  full  Ranges  and  a 
fractional  Range  East  from  the  meradian  line  to  this  place  at  the 
Lake,  bank  here  being  due  north  and  south.  To  the  south  of  us  a 
great  Distance  is  an  East  and  west  line  run  or  not  fuly  Run,  Where 
the  lands  has  not  been  surveyed,  this  Later  line  caled  a base  line  from 
which  line  north  of  and  adjoining  the  aforesaid  mariden  6 miles 
begining  on  the  meradian  and  Runing  east  to  the  L[ake].  This 
makes  a Range  of  townships  of  six  miles,  each  of  these  townships 
bounded  on  the  base  line  to  the  south  is  known  by  township  No.  1 
in  every  Range,  so  begining  on  the  base  line  and  Runing  north  on 
the  meriaden  line  38  times  6 miles,  then  run  East  13  times  6 miles 
and  a fractional  Range  to  the  Lake  Every  6 miles  south  of  a line 
so  run  is  a township  No.  38  and  to  the  north  is  townships  No.  39 
then  we  at  this  place  is  situate  in  Ra[n]ge  14  East  of  the  meradian 
line  & in  being  not  a full  Range  east  at  this  place  but  farther  south 
as  the  bank  turns  more  East  the  Range  would  be  fild  and  make  say 
range  15  next  &c  (so  that  we  are  here  in  Range  14  east,  township  39 
'North,  in  section  No.  9 in  said  township 13  every  section  is  one  mile 
sqare  making  640  acres  of  land  and  the  town  of  Chicago  is  laid  out 
on  the  south  half  of  sec  No.  9 and  the  north  half  in  four  Lots  of  80 
acres  Each,  & there  being  a strip  or  fraction  of  about  80  perches  in 
width  & 1 mile  in  lenth  betwn  the  presant  town  so  Laid  out  on  the 
south  half  of  sec.  9 said  strip  or  fraction  is.  No.  10 — full  or  not  full 
it  is  known  by  its  No — in  its  own  proper  place  in  the  township  (the 
U.S  having  granted  for  the  canal  fund  every  odd  section  for  5 miles 
on  Each  side  of  the  canal  the  whole  route  of  the  same  say  100  miles 
which  odd  sections  is  now  in  market  sience  27th  sept,  last,  and  no 
person  could  (own)  a foot  of  land  in  any  maner  whatever  before 
that  time,  and  all  the  even  Nos.  on  the  canal  rout — within  the  five 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal  & all  the  Lands  northward  and  south- 
ward of  the  same  to  the  Indian  boundry  or  Eastward  to  the  state  of 
Indiana,  is  Congress  Land14  and  not  in  market,  the  greter  part  not 

,:The  third  principal  meridian  runs  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River;  the  base  line  crosses  Illinois  not  far  south  of  St.  Louis. 

,3The  area  between  Madison,  Desplaines,  Kinzie,  and  State  Streets. 
,4Land  owned  by  the  federal  government  as  the  result  of  cession  by  the 
eastern  states  and  purchase  and  conquest  from  the  Indians. 
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surveyed.  20  miles  in  breth  is  surveyed  the  whole  distance  now  which 
is  from  the  Lake  run  at  S.  45  W but  the  townships  & sections  are  all 
north  & south  and  all  the  Land  not  surveyed  must  be  numbered  as 
aforesaid  when  surveyed  to  the  North  boundry  of  the  state,  which  will 
be  about  30  miles  north  of  this  place,15  whill  be  the  boundry  of  the 
new  teritory  Huran,  from  the  lake  to  Masissippy:  about  200  miles. 
A due  west  Line  will  be  the  boundry  line.  It  is  beleaved  that  Led  will 
be  found  nearly  the  whole  Distance  on  this  line,  by  this  you  will 
see  that  there  is  no  title  for  any  lands  for  more  than  100  miles  sqare 
in  the  north  east  corner  of  the  state  & may  say  all  the  north  End  for 
that  distance  southward.  Here  is  Laid  down  one  whole  Township 
No.  39  North  in  Range  13  East  and  also  a fractional  township  No. 
39  north  Range  14  East.  The  Town  is  laid  out  including  rhe  forks  of 
the  River  Chicago.  Said  River  and  branches  is  from  15  to  30  feet  deep 
and  about  100  yds  wide  for  several  miles,  from  the  forks  to  Lake  3/8 
of  a mile  and  the  town  Lots  is  laid  in  three  parts  part  in  the  forks 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  main  River  & Laid  in  such  maner  to  be 
parelel  if  bridges  were  bult  to  pas.  You  see  Sec.  No.  9 in  the  forks 
of  the  river  south  half  is  the  town  plot  Laid  out  and  sold  by  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  about  one  half  only  sold.  They  Reed,  about 
6000  dolars  in  cash  for  lots  sold.  The  residue  of  the  in  Lots  together 
with  the  fractional  secticon  No.  15  to  be  laid  out  in  5 acre  lots  will 
be  sold  early  next  spring  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  south  on  the 
bank  of  the  Lake  for  four  miles  of  a Clear  plane  has  Robd  the  whole 
splendor  of  the  Lakes  and  placed  here.  Eye  has  not  seen  nor  tonge 
canot  express  the  splender  and  buty  of  this  Landscape  for  town  or 
City  between  the  bank  of  the  Lake  and  the  south  branch  of  the  river 
as  laid  down  on  the  sections.  This  branch  is  the  portage  branch  & 
Canal  Route  & not  less  than  15  feet  water  into  section  No.  30. — 
Section  No.  22  on  this  plot  a fraction  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake  being 
an  even  No.  U S.  property  I am  Inproving  and  intend  to  hold  it  by 

“The  long  controversy  over  the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois  did  not 
end  until  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a state  in  1848.  On  the  basis  of 
a provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  it  was  claimed  that  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  should  have  been  on  the  exact 
latitude  of  the  southern  limit  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  line  of  Illinois  as 
finally  fixed  is  about  61  miles  north  of  the  southern  bend  of  the  lake  and 
43  miles  north  of  Chicago.  At  the  writing  of  this  letter  there  was  un- 
certainty among  the  early  settlers  in  the  disputed  area  west  of  Chicago. 
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prcmtion  right.10  It  is  without  stick  or  stone  except  a fiew  coten 
wood  on  the  beach  of  the  Lake  the  Lake  bank  being  fully  20  feet 
above  the  water  and  as  level  as  a bolen  grean  for  miles  on  the  bank 
without  gut  or  brake.  The  timber  comences  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake 
in  Section  No-34  and  extinds  southward  for  a great  distance.  Sec. 
No  10  a fraction  an  Even  No.  US.  property  whereon  the  fort  stands 
and  sundry  other  buildings  which  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  Indien  trade  this  ground  no  doubt  will  be  Laid  out  in  Lots  and 
become  part  of  the  City  of  Chicago  it  is  the  place  that  I must  Live 
should  I Continue  here.  Salt  sold  here  in  fall  at  S3-  and  3-50/100  per 
baral.  Goods  for  marchendise  brought  from  the  City  of  New  York 
in  25  days  Cariage  $1.75/100  freight  the  whole  distance,17  the  Comon 
price  from  Detroit  for  a barel  bulk  of  peace  lading  fethers  or  Led 
75/100 — no  doubt  a whole  Lode  would  be  brought  here  for  50/100 
for  barel  bulk  from  Bufelow.  As  to  health  I Can  say  but  Little  in 
the  fort  considerable  more  than  100  was  very  healthy — some  of  the 
inhabitance  had  the  ague  a short  time.  I was  unwell  a short  time 
myself  for  some  time  after  ariving  here  I blamed  my  illnes  that  it 
was  feteag  and  Laying  out  on  the  beach  of  the  Lake  without  shelter 
on  my  [ms.  torn]  having  caried  a heavy  load  in  hot  [weather 
(ms.  torn)  My]  trunk  left  at  Niles  to  be  sent  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  I received  it  safe.  The  mouth  of  Sent  Josephs  is  acros  the 
lake  east  45  miles  by  the  shore  120 — from  what  1 have  said  that  there 
having  been  no  title  for  a foot  of  land  you  must  then  expect  to  hear 
of  no  great  Improvement  in  this  amence  fertile  country  all  it  wants 
is  men  of  industrous  habits  and  soberiety,  if  one  two  or  more  could 
have  4 yoke  of  cattle  to  plow  what  they  may  choose  of  the  best  Land 
under  the  sun  and  after  that  2 horses  is  suficent  to  work  it. 

I shall  be  under  the  needeessity  of  begining  and  writing  a line  be- 
tween every  line  which  I have  rote  to  explane  my  views  of  this  un- 
setled  country.  You  must  here  take  a view  of  an  amence  wilderness 
“On  the  accompanying  map  which  he  had  sketched  in  the  upper  corner 
of  the  third  page  of  his  letter  Herrington  has  indicated  by  a dot  his 
claim  in  section  22.  On  the  map  of  Chicago  in  1830  which  indicates 
persons  by  whom  entry  was  made  between  1828  and  1836  in  A.  T. 
Andreas,  History  of  Chicago,  18S4,  v.  1,  between  p.  112  and  p.  113,  Her- 
rington’s claim  is  shown  as  106.95  acres  along  the  lake  shore  south  of 
Twelfth  Street. 

”In  1834  the  charge  per  hundred  pounds  on  freight  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  had  fallen  to  from  $1.40  to  $1.50  in  contrast  with  these  figures. 
See  Peck,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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of  uncultivated  lands,  if  it  may  be  caled  a wilderness  at  first  viw,  you 
would  be  struck  with  amasiment  with  the  aperance  to  to  see  the 
amence  quantity  of  open  lands  land  covered  with  grass  and  here  and 
there  a grove  of  timber  perticularly  along  rivers  and  streams  the 
beds  of  which  in  general  is  a strata  of  Lime  stone  and  in  many  places 
strike  out  above  the  surface.  You  would  here  conjecture  that  this 
country  must  have  been  Inhabited  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  all 
disapered,  and  there  Improvements  all  destroyed  by-by  fire  or  other- 
ways,  I shall  stop  here  and  comence  between  lines  in  first  page. 

If  you  were  in  Lancaster  County  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  setle- 
ment  and  hear  and  there  only  a small  grove  of  timber  hear  all  the 
art  of  man  disapiar, — in  time  it  might  have  the  apperance  of  this 
only  here  so  far  as  comes  in  my  view  there  is  no  waste  Land.  At 
this  place  for  about  io  miles  west  to  the  Oplane  River18  the  hed  of 
Illenoise  is  very  level  planes  & very  Rich  not  so  but  water  can  run 
off  then  farther  west  the  Land  is  more  Roling,  to  the  southward  & 
it  will  be  beter  I consider  for  rasing  wheat.  You  mention  if  fresh 
fish  is  plentey.  I always  saw  the  fiew  that  fished  with  hoock  and  line 
cetch  a number  of  fish  such  as  pike  Catfish  pearch  or  bas  of  different 
kinds  also  the  yalow  perch  not  known  in  the  westren  waters  but  in 
the  Susquhanah,  plentiful,  there  is  a small  sane  here — but  I bcleave 
not  used  sience  I am  here,  but  being  Informd  that  when  used, 
Caught  Considerable  but  no  person  atend  to  it.  Inqired  about  white 
fish  & mackenaw  Trout  some  of  the  Later  ware  caught  in  the  season 
for  white  fish — no  person  has  mad[e]  the  Experiment.  About  70 
miles  north  on  the  west  shore  there  is  a bar  of  Considerable  extent, 
and  when  the  Lake  is  calm  the  Indiens  make  a buiseness  in  the 
proper  season  in  the  shalow  water  to  atend  and  spear  them  in  great 
quantities — and  dry  them.  You  Enqire  if  there  is  a good  society  of 
rich — or  poor  &c.  There  being  but  fiew  inhabitants,  as  I have  before 
stated,  first  there  is  about  ten  or  twelve  families  in  town  who  con- 
sider themselves  even  above  the  Common  class  and  then  second 
Class  of  working  people  &c  third — of  the  lower  Clas — of  cancdians, 
french  de[s]cent,  half  Indiens  &c — some  of  the  french  are  very  polite 
& good  citizens — There  is  a Methodist  Lokel  precher  who  has  a 
family  and  folowes  smithing  all  kinds  of  black  smith  work.19  There 
,8Desplaines  River. 

lf,William  See,  blacksmith,  was  in  Chicago  by  the  summer  of  1830. 
Hurlbut’s  conclusion  is  that  See  was  only  an  exhorter,  not  a regularly 
ordained  or  commissioned  clergyman.  See  Henry  H.  Hurlbut,  Chicago 
Antiquities,  1880,  p.  350. 
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is  a school  of  about  40  schollars,  teached  by  a Mr.  Forbs20  from  near 
Cleaveland,  maried  man  but  no  family  of  children  newly  maried — 
a short  time  ago  he  was  elected  a Justice  of  the  peace  about  50  votes 
at  the  Election.  A Mister  Beaubobe21  a french  man,  and  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  american  fur  Company — is  the  greatest  seport  to  the 
school — he  found  a large  house  for  the  school  master  and  school 
house  which  has  several  apartments  and  pays  the  master  $200  a year 
for  to  teach  his  own  Children  and  alows  him  to  take  in  as  many 
Children  or  scholars  as  he  pleses — there  is  some  of  the  oficers  in  the 
fort,  has  families — young — these  are  fine  people,  and  also  some  of 
the  soldiers  have  desant  families,  & well  respected  by  the  best  of 
Citizens  in  the  place.  The  Comander  of  the  fort  Mager  Fowl22  and 
the  Docter  Findl[ey]23  both  single  men  Left  this  on  furlow  to  see 
their  friends  &c  it  is  Expected  they  will  both  bring  wives  when  they 
return — A Capt.  Scot24  Left  this  in  the  ship  Nepolian  in  fall  to  go 
to  East  to  Recrute  we  here  he  is  maried  sience  near  Albany — 1 must 
now  state  other  things — have  first  our  Comunication  an  Express 
arived  here  yestarday  from  Fort  Wenebago25 — about  200  miles  to 
North  west.  It  is  near  the  portage  between  Owescon  & Fox  River  of 
Green  Bay — Last  week  the  Express  arived  here  from  Green  Bay  300 
miles  east  of  north  from  here  both  these  come  Every  month  both 
Comes  Cheafly  thrugh  a wilderness,  then  the  two  weeks  Express  to 
Niles  to  first  house  from  here — a french  trader  Mr.  Baye  or  in 
Inglish  Bealy26 — 45  miles  by  the  beach  of  the  Lake,  15  miles  to  the 

“Stephen  Forbes,  1797-1879,  taught  school  in  the  Dean  house  on  the  east 
side  of  Michigan  Avenue  near  the  east  end  of  Randolph  Street  for  about 
a year.  On  November  25,  1830  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the  peace,  and 
later  he  was  sheriff  of  Cook  County. 

“Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  1780-1863,  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, had  bought  the  Dean  house  from  the  army  contractor  of  that  name 
in  1817  and  lived  there  until  he  moved  to  the  U.S.  factory-house  just 
south  of  Fort  Dearborn  in  1823. 

“Brevet  Major  John  Fowle. 

“Clement  Alexander  Finley. 

“Captain  Martin  Scott. 

“Fort  Winnebago  at  the  portage  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers 
was  erected  in  1828. 

“Joseph  Bailly,  1774-1835,  settled  in  the  present  Westchester  Township, 
Porter  County,  Indiana,  in  1820.  His  home  is  frequently  mentioned  in  old 
accounts  of  the  Detroit-Chicago  road. 
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next  house  or  settlement  of  the  Tallepose  Prereas27  or  planes  &c  ioo 
miles,  the  later  much  traveled  in  the  sumer  season — The  next  Road 
nearly  south  to  Wabash2S  by  Danville  then  towards  Tarhaupt02  &c 
much  traveled  by  salt  wagons  &c — next  south  west  nearly  on  the 
Canal  Route  near  ioo  here  comences  what  is  caled  the  first  setde- 
ment,30  thence  Down  the  Illenoyse  River,  this  is  a great  traveled 
Road  in  sumer  great  numbers  Comes  By  there  from  the  east  by  land 
and  water  to  settle  in  the  military  lands31  & else  where.  The  military 
land  is  on  the  north  east  of  the  Ilenoise  River — we  expect  some  of 
these  later  will  be  male  Rodes,  shortly  the-Rater  [thereafter  evidently 
meant]  a stage  will  run  this  season  every  two  weeks — on  this  Rode 
is  12  miles  to  first  house  from  that  28  to  next  20  next  then  the  setlmcnt 
comences  &c.  Grane  is  plenty  here  and  a mill  at  Fox  River  this  is  the 
nerest  mill  85  or  more  miles  even  here  at  that  place  not  more  than 
two  years  Last  spring — in  that  naberhood  I am  Informed  some  have 
sowed  Last  fall  from  50  to  100  acres  & more  to  the  Right  and  Left  of 
this  later  Rode  there  is  some  settlers  some  distance  from  the  Road. 
Thc[y]  Comence  30  or  forty  miles  from  here — the  settlement  comes 
up  from  the  south.  Every  man  from  Wabash  and  the  Ilenoies  that 
come  here  to  trade  appears  desirous  to  sell  where  they  live  and  come 
up  near  this  place  on  account  of  trade— they  all  know  that  this  is  and 
will  be  the  place  of  trade.  As  to  any  settlement  near  this  in  the 
country  I must  say  there  is  but  fiew — there  is  not  more  than  10 
within  30  miles  from  this  but  Rest  assured — it  will  not  be  so  six 
months  from  this.  You  mentioned  that  Mr.  Cosset32  was  desirous — 
of  coming  to  the  west,  about  150  miles  Down  the  Ilenois  &c  is  Large 
settlements;  about  Sangemaw33  & c — and  from  all  acounts  this  last 
’ Probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Porte,  Indiana.  “An  Improved 
Edition  of  a Map  of  the  Surveyed  Part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  By 
John  Farmer,  1836,”  shows  a trail  through  a region  called  the  La  Porte 
Prairies. 

**The  Vincennes  Trace  was  the  road  to  the  Vermilion  salt  springs  at  Dan- 
ville. During  the  pioneer  period  it  was  also  known  as  the  Hubbard  Trail. 
wTerre  Haute,  Indiana. 

"Ottawa,  Illinois,  the  plat  for  which  had  been  recorded  in  Peoria  in 
December,  1830. 

“The  Military  Bounty  Tract  set  aside  for  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812. 
‘'Probably  the  Doctor  Cosset  who  died  at  Rushville,  Illinois,  in  1834. 
See  W.  R.  Brink  & Co.,  Combined  History  of  Schuyler  and  Brown 
Counties,  Illinois,  1882,  pp.  204-205. 

“Sangamon  River  country’  in  central  Illinois. 
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season  was  n*  very  helthy  which  would  be  the  beter  for  a Doctor. 
However  the  sickness  in  all  the  western  country  from  acounts  was 
common  from  all  acounts  the  seders  are  well  to  Lave 
Tout  Sangemaw  &c-Therc  is  nothing  to  bender  a farmer  <o -h 
a beter  Living  in  three  years  in  this  perere  country  than  in 
Crawford  and  Mercer  in  20  year.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  hunt  out 
a good  grove  of  timber  & water-he  canot  Expect  to  find  agoo 
spring  and  good  timber  and  the  choises  pearoroa  all  together  sorn 
can  have  it  diat  atends  first.  I could  find  thousands  of  acres  in  one 
body  of  good  timber  & a good  springs  but  it  might  be  two  great 

ZLe  fo  [»,  .cm]  . good  p^rc-I  staid  w«h  » ® < * 

edge  of  a good  timber  grove-near  or  w.thin.n  a-mile  or  two  of  a 
creek  or  river  that  cade  could  have  water  &c  and  sink  a well-  but 
first  come  first  served-neither  will  two  much  ppwade  any  perso 
to  come  here  let  them  come  and  see  for  themsel[ves].  They  are  not 
bound  to  this  spot.  There  is  hundreds-of  miles  north  and  soml  ^ 
south  the  St  Josephs  is  a fine  country  but  in  my  view  it  is  o y 
borders  of  this  of  this  country-how  Can  you  Compare  the  amen 
body  of  wood  Land,  that  must  be  cleared  off  in  that  country 
when  are  you  clear  of  the  stumps?  Where  can  you  show  me  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Erie  one  mile  sqare  that  cou  e p m ^ 

without  being  broken  with  guts  or  spouty  Lan  . 
comence  , (1-ta  * » tata . perhaps  I cou,d  “ 

Evcrv  Respect  from  8 to  20  miles  from  this  place  but  this  must  be 
in  time  one  of  the  greatest  places  of  buisiness  in  ^the^Intenor^ 
the  United  States,  view  the  map  & there  wil  e h_You 

that  this  is  the  thoroughfare  between  the  north 

wld  wish  to  know  ll  Entend  to  stay  here.  ^ f e presant  umej 
will  have  to  alter  my  presant  opinion  if  Ever  I s 
ford  County  to  live-be  sure  saw  mils  &c  will  be  wanting  hear.  Th« 
for  some  time  for  [ms.  torn],  Bords  is  brought  here  from 1 near  De- 
troit and  also  from  St  Josephs-but  that  will  not  be  1 g 
generally  pine  &c  $t.5o  pr  hundred-you  ask  if  surveing wdl  b 
wanting  done  here  there  must  be  a great  deel  done  here  for  many 
year  to  come  but  with  that  as  all  other  buisiness  is  to  obtain  athonty. 
There  is  a surveyor  here  for  every  county  who  will  ‘^e^eathon  y 
to  establish  sections  and  half  sections  and  quarters  &c  This  by  a 
law  of  state  regulations.  Our  county  town  is  at  a place  cald  Tort 
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Clark34  on  the  Ilenoise  River  near  Lake  seen  on  the  map  it  is  about 
160  miles  from  here,  & from  Report  there  is  in  this  place  five  times 
the  number  of  Inhabitants.  We  know  but  Litle  about  it  but  at  at  a 
time  any  persons  is  to  be  maried  must  send  there  & pay  for  licence 
one  dollar  then  a Justice  Can  preform  serimoney  I beleave.  There 
is  not  a Compas  but  mine  within  100  miles.  The  Assembly  is  now 
setting  & we  expect  one  or  more  Countys  to  be  struck  off  between 
this  and  Fort  Clark — As  to  the  first  surveys  into  townships  and 
sections  is  done  by  the  athority  of  the  U S there  will  be  a great  dale 
to  do  in  the  new  purchase  in  this  & the  Expected  new  teritory.  1 am 
at  a loss  to  know  how  to  obtain  any  appointment  under  that  Regu- 
lation should  you  or  any  other  person  Come  here  to  survey.  A compas 
must  be  made  with  a nones35 — if  you  are  not  aquanted  with  such  it 
is  a plate  with  say  !4  of  the  Sircle  of  the  compas  & is  placed  on  the 
out-sid  with  the  degrees  on  it,  & by  it  can  be  fixed  to  Run  the 
variation — here  the  original  lines  is  run  at  due  north  and  is  by  my 
instrument  north  8-west,  (The  law  has  provided  here  the  compas 
must  have  a nones.)  Should  the  new  teritory  be  orgenised  there  will 
be  a number  of  new  officers  appointed.  Col.  Stambaugh30  of  Haris- 
burg  is  Indien  agent  at  Grean  Bay  & now  at  Washington  with  the 
Indian  Chiefs — to  settle  som  buiseness — of  Indien  affairs.  There  is 
also  sub  agents  in  the  Indian  Department — Commisioners  to  oversee 
& Receive  the  U S.  10  pound  of  Led37  &c.  I shal  not  advise  you  nor 

“Fort  Clark  on  the  present  site  of  Peoria  was  built  in  1813  and  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1818  and  1819.  During  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832  it  was 
rebuilt  but  ne\er  occupied.  Both  county  and  town  were  named  Peoria 
when  organized  in  1825,  but  the  use  of  the  old  name  Fort  Clark  died 
slowly.  Cook  County  had  been  set  apart  from  Peoria  County  on  January 
15,  1831,  only  a few  days  before  this  letter  was  written. 

“The  nonius  was  a device  formerly  used  in  graduating  instruments. 
Subsequently  it  was  improved  into  the  vernier  by  means  of  which  a com- 
pensating adjustment  for  magnetic  variation  may  be  made  to  enable  the 
reading  of  the  correct  bearings  directly  from  the  compass. 

“Samuel  C.  Stambaugh  received  a political  appointment  as  Indian  agent 
at  Green  Bay,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  it.  He  did,  however, 
serve  as  a special  agent  for  a few  years.  Durrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  10,  says  of 
Green  Bay  in  1830,  “Col.  Stambaugh,  Indian  agent,  went  to  Washington 
with  a delegation  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  Menomonees,  to  settle  a 
difficulty  between  tho>e  nations  on  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.” 
“Peck,  op.  cit.,  p.  21:  “The  government  formerly  received  10  per  cent,  in 
lead  for  rent.  It  is  now'  reduced  to  six  per  cent.” 
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discourage  to  come  to  this  country — but  sartainly  to  farm  in  any 
mancr  by  plow  or  grasing  it  is  Equal  to  and  preferable  to  any  place 
I Ever  seen  in  the  same  Latitude  to  make  a begining.  From  late 
arangements  it  apears  a Leter  by  way  of  Fort  Wayne  & Niles  will 
reach  this  the  best.  Should  you  Incline  to  Come  this  way  I will  Expect 
to  here  from  you  before  you  start.  At  presant  we  Expect  Congress 
will  appropiate  money  to  Remove  the  sand-bar38  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  and  buld  a Light  house39  and  Establish  male  Routs40  & 
that  the  Asembly  will  pass  a Law  to  prosecute  and  finish  the  Canal41 — 
when  this  is  Comenced  and  finished  this  Country  will  be  the  paredice 
of  the  North  West.  Here  I will  have  to  stop  for  want  of  room.  You 
canot  complane  of  a full  letter,  whether  it  may  contain  subject  and 
mater  or  not  you  will  have  trouble  to  make  it  out. 

Yours 

Janies  Herrington 

Postscript  on  lower  margin  of  last  page: 

This  morning  I received  a news  paper — and  suppliment  with  the 
Presidents  message,  and  also  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania I also  Reed,  from  Genrl.  Wm.  Marks  the  Presidants  Message 
in  pamplet  form — James  Herrington 

Addressed  to: 

Jacob  Herrington  Esqire  Mercer  Town,  Mercer  County 
Pennsylvania 
Postmarked: 

Niles.  M.T.  [Charge]  25  [cents] 

Feby  16th 

“Sandbars  prevented  the  entrance  of  ships  into  the  harbor  otherwise  af- 
forded by  the  Chicago  River.  Constant  agitation  bore  fruit  in  the  work 
begun  in  1833  and  continued  intermittently  thereafter  for  many  years. 
“The  first  lighthouse,  still  incomplete,  fell  in  October,  1831,  but  was  re- 
erected  within  a few  months. 

‘‘The  first  postmaster  of  Chicago  was  appointed  in  March,  1831. 

41In  1827  Congress  had  granted  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  surveys  were  later  made,  and  Ottaw'a  and 
Chicago  were  plotted.  In  1831  the  financial  problem  W’as  delaying  the 
much-sought  waterway.  It  was  not  for  five  years  that  actual  work  was 
begun  and  not  until  1848,  long  after  James  Herrington’s  death,  that 
the  canal  was  finished.  See  lames  William  Putnam,  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  (Chicago  Historical  Society,  Collections,  v.  X,  1918). 
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THE  MAP  as  drawn  in  the  Herrington  letter, 
retouched  and  enlarged 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Printed 
in  Chicago,  1835-1850 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 
( Continued  from  last  issue) 

1845  ( Continued ) 

Kenyon,  William  Asbury. 

Miscellaneous  | Poems,  | to  which  are  added  | Writings  in  Prose,  | 
on  various  subjects.  | By  William  Asbury  Kenyon.  | [Filet]  | Chi- 
cago: | Printed  by  Jas.  Campbell  & Co.  | Sold  by  Brautigam  & Keen, 
S.  F.  Gale  & Co.,  W.  W.  Barlow  & Co.,  and  Comstock  & Ackley. 
1845.  [ 53  ] 

9 x 14  cm.  208  p. 

Preface  is  dated  January,  1845.  "The  volume  was  advertised  for  sale  in 
the  Daily  Journal  of  January  23,  1845. 

ICHi.  CSmH. 

Laporte  University. 

Annual  Circular  | and  | Catalogue  | of  the  | Officers  and  Students  | 
of  the  | Laporte  University  | Session  of  1844-45.  | Laporte,  Indiana  | 
[Rule]  | Chicago:  | James  Campbell,  Printer  | 1845.  [ 54  ] 

13.5x20.5  cm.  8 p.  Printed  yellow  paper  wiappers. 

Cover  title  identical  with  the  above  except  for  address  “65  Lake  Street” 
following  (on  the  same  line)  the  word  “Printer.” 

On  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  is  an  elaborately  printed  certificate  for 
admission  to  Dr.  Knapp’s  lectures,  with  a blank  space  for  the  name  of 
the  person  to  be  admitted. 

DLC.  CSmH. 

Miles,  Pliny. 

Application  | of  | Prof.  Fr’s  Fautel-Gouraud’s  | System  of  ] Phreno- 
Mnemotechny,  | (or  Art  of  acquiring  Memory,)  | to  | history, 
chronology,  geography,  political  statistics,  latitudes  and  lon-|gitudes, 
scientific  definitions,  extended  nomencla-jtures,  names,  sovereigns, 
etc.  | [Wavy  rule]  | By  Pliny  Miles,  | Professor  of  Phreno- 
Mnemotechny.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  | Ellis  & Fergus,  City 
Printers.  | [Short  rule ] | 1845.  [ 55  ] 

15  x23.5  cm.  40  p.  Printed  tan  paper  wrappers. 

Dic\e. 


Norris,  J.  Wellington. 

A | Business  Advertiser  | and  | General  Directory  | of  the  | City  of 
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Chicago,  | for  the  year  1845-6,  | together  with  a j historical  and  sta- 
tistical account.  ] Second  year  of  publication.  | [Rule]  | By  J.  Wel- 
lington Norris,  j [Rule]  j Chicago:  | J.  Campbell  & Co.  Publishers. 
| 1845-  [ 56  ] 

ii  x 19.5  cm.  [ii],  156  [12]  p.,  folding  frontispiece. 

The  unnumbered  pages  at  the  back  comprise  one  page  of  addenda  and 
errata  and  11  pages  of  advertisements.  The  frontispiece  is  a view  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  engraved  by  R.  H.  White. 

ICHi.  IHi. 


Prairie  Farmer. 

Prairie  Farmer — Extra.  Gentlemen  receiving  this  will  please  to  act 
as  Agents.  | Western  Farmer’s  Own  Paper.  | Vol.  5,  | 1845.  | Prairie 
Farmer,  | devoted  to  agriculture,  mechanics  & education,  | Published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  j John  Wright,  | . . . | [Chicago, 

1845-]  [ 57  ] 

53  x 72  cm.  Broadside. 

Text  surrounded  by  woodcuts  of  farm  implements,  scenes,  etc. 

Dickjc. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

No.  1.  | [Woodcut]  | Prairie  Farmer  Almanac  | 1846  | [Woodciit]  | 
W.  W.  Barlow  & Co.,  | Booksellers  and  Publishers,  | No.  121  Lake 
Street,  Chicago.  [Chicago,  1845?]  [58] 

13  x 18  cm.  [32]  p. 

ICHi. 

The  | Rosarist’s  Companion:  | or,  | Manual  of  Devout  Exercises:  | 
Comprising  j night  and  morning  prayers,  | prayers  at  Mass,  &c.  j 
[5  lines]  | The  Devotion  of  the  | Way  of  the  Cross  j of  the  | Sacred 
Heart:  | And  of  the  Association  for  a Happy  Death,  j called  | Bona 
Mors.  | The  Arch-Confraternity  of  the  I Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 
| For  the  Conversion  of  Sinners,  j Vespers, — or,  evening  office  of  the 
church.  | In  Latin  and  English,  j Chicago:  | Printed  for  the  Pro- 
prietor. | And  sold  by  Charles  M'Donnel,  corner  of  Market  and 
Randolph  | Streets,  near  the  South  Branch  Bridge,  j [1845.]  [ 59  ] 

iSmo.  264  p. 

On  verso  of  the  title  page  is  the  imprint:  Ellis  & Fergus,  Printers,  Saloon 
Buildings.  On  the  same  page:  With  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev. 
William  Quarter,  Bishop  of  Chicago,  III.  (Bishop  Quarter  was  the  first 
Catholic  bishop  of  Chicago.) 

On  a leaf  preceding  the  title  page  is  a statement  that  the  volume  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Cumminskey  (dated  March  25,  1845). 
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Not  located.  Title  from  reduced  reproduction  of  title  page  in  American 
Art  Association  catalogue  of  the  Paullin  sale,  part  T,  April  1929,  no.  545. 

Rush  Medical  College. 

[Periodical.]  | Third  | Annual  Announcement  | and  | Catalogue  | 
of  the  | Rush  Medical  College,  | Chicago,  111.  | Session  of  1844-1845. 

| Chicago,  111.  | Ellis  & Fergus,  Book  and  Job  Printers,  | Saloon 
Buildings,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  Streets.  | 1845.  [ 60  ] 

14  x 22  cm.  8 p.  Printed  buff  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  title,  same  text  as  title  page,  with  woodcut  of  college  building. 
The  dates  on  the  title  page  should  have  read  18451846,  and  are  so 
printed  on  the  wrappers. 

ICU-R.  DSG. 

Smith,  C.  B. 

Education  of  Young  Men.  | [Wavy  rule]  | An  Address,  | delivered 
before  the  | Pythagorean  Institute  | of  | Chicago,  Illinois,  | Sept.  12th, 
1845.  | By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  j [Rule]  | “Elope  on,  hope  ever.”  | 
[Rule]  | Chicago:  Printed  by  Ellis  & Fergus,  Book  & Job  Printers.  j 
[Double  row  of  dots]  | 1845.  [ 61  ] 

14  x 21  cm.  16  p. 

ICHL 


1846 

Brown,  Henry. 

An  | Address,  | delivered  before  the  | Chicago  Lyceum,  | January 
28th,  1846.  | By  | H.  Brown,  Esq.  | [Rule]  | Published  by  request.  | 
[Chicago,  1846.]  [ 62  ] 

10  x 17  cm.  20  p. 

ICHi. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Programme  | of  | Rhetorical  and  Dramatic  | Exercises,  | at  the  | Chi- 
cane Academy,  I Thursday  Ev’g,  Feb.  19.  I [Thich-thin  rule]  I [Pro- 
gram]  | [Chicago,  1846  ?]  . [63] 

15  x 27  cm.  Handbill. 

February  19  fell  on  a Thursday  in  1846. 

Dic\e. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Programme  | of  | Rhetorical  and  Dramatic  | Exercises,  | at  the  | 
Chicago  Academy,  | Friday  ev’g,  Feb.  20.  | [Thic\-thin  rule]  | [Pro- 
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gram]  | [Chicago,  1846.]  [64] 

15  x 27  cm.  Handbill. 

Typography  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding,  but  the  program  is 
different. 

An  imprint  line  seems  to  have  been  cut  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  copy 
described. 

Dickc. 

Eastman,  Zebina. 

No.  2 | \Wavy  rule]  | North-Western  Liberty  | Almanac,  | for  | 
1847:  | being  the  third  year  after  bissextile,  and  up  to  July  | fourth, 
the  seventy-first  year  of  Independence.  | . . . | [Woodcut]  | [Wavy 
rule]  | By  Z.  Eastman.  | [Wavy  rule]  | A.  H.  & C.  Burley,  Book- 
sellers and  Publishers,  | Chicago,  Illinois.  | [1846.]  [ 65  ] 

11  x 18  cm.  24  p.  Printed  salmon  paper  wrappers. 

MW  A.  ICHi. 

Norris,  J.  Wellington. 

Norris*  | Business  Directory,  | and  | Statistics  | of  the  | City  of  Chi- 
cago, | for  1846.  | [Rule]  | Third  year  of  publication.  | [Rule]  | By 
J.  W.  Norris.  | [Rule]  | Chicago:  | Eastman  & Davidson,  Printers 
and  Publishers.  | 1846.  [ 66  ] 

11  x 18.5  cm.  64  p.  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

The  text  of  this  directory  was  reprinted  in  1883  in  Fergus  Historical 
Series,  No.  25. 

ICHi.  ICN. 

Norris  & Gardiner. 

Norris’  | Chicago  | Directory,  | for  | 1846  & 7.  | Fifth  year  of  Publi- 
cation. | By  | Norris  & Gardiner,  | Population  14,169  | [Filet]  | Chi- 
cago. | Geer  & Wilson,  Book  and  Job  Printers,  | Daily  Journal’s  Es- 
tablishment. | 1846.  [ 67  ] 

11x19.5  cm.  120  p.  Printed  brown  paper  wrappers. 

Printers’  advertisement:  Geer  & Wilson  (p.  109  and  4th  cover),  “Saloon 
Buildings,  corner  Lake  & Clarke  Sts.”  and  R[obert]  Crawford  Wilson, 
“128,  corner  Lake  and  Clarke  Sts.” 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  p.  90-91. 

ICHi.  DLC. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

Prospectus  | of  the  | Prairie  Farmer.  | Devoted  to  | Western  Agri- 
culture, Mechanics,  and  Education.  | [Illustration]  | Vol.  VI.  1846.  | 
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Published  monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  j by  John  S.  Wright.  | Con- 
taining 32  large  octavo  pages,  besides  a colored  cover  with  adver- 
tisements. | Terms — Si  per  annum,  6 copies  for  $5,  13  copies  for  Sio, 
40  copies  for  $30,  | 70  copies  for  S50,  103  copies  for  $70,  in  advance. 
All  communications  must  | be  sent  free  of  postage.  | John  S.  Wright 
and  J.  Ambrose  Wright,  editors.  | [ Short  wavy  rule]  | . . . | [Chi- 
cago, 1846  ?]  [ 68  ] 

14  x 20  cm.  [31]  p. 

IHi. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

No.  2 | [Woodcut]  | Prairie  Farmer  | Almanac  | 1847  J [Woodcut] 
| W.  W.  Barlow  & Co.,  | Publishers,  booksellers  & stationers,  (pub- 
lishers of  Sanders’  series  of  school  j books,  comprising  first,  second, 
third  & fourth  reader,  spelling  book  | and  primer,)  No.  121  Lake 
St.  Chicago,  Illinois.  | [Chicago,  1846.]  [ 69  ] 

13  x 19  cm.  [24]  p. 

ICHi . 

Walker,  William  F. 

To  the  Catechumens  of  Trinity  Church.  | [Wavy  rule]  | My  Dear 
Children: — | . . . | [Chicago,  1846.]  [ 70  ] 

20.5  x 26  cm.  Broadsheet,  printed  on  both  sides. 

Signed  and  dated  at  end:  W.  F.  Walker.  | Trinity  Church  Rectory,  | 
Festival  of  the  Circumcision  of  our  Lord,  | MDCCCXLVI. 

ICHi. 


1847 

Arnold,  Isaac  N. 

Argument  | of  | Isaac  N.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  in  defense  of  | Taylor 
Driscall,  | on  his  trial  for  the  | Murder  of  John  Campbell,  | at  Mc- 
Henry, April  12,  1847.  | Chicago:  | Press  of  Geer  & Wilson,  | Daily 
Journal  Office.  | 1847.  [ 71  ] 

13x22  cm.  [ii],  [5 J-i 8,  [1]  p. 

ICHi. 

Baptists.  Illinois.  Fox  River  Association. 

Minutes  | of  the  ( Twelfth  Anniversary  | of  the  | Fox  River  As- 
sociation, | held  at  | Plainfield,  Illinois,  | on  the  second  and  third  of 
June,  1847.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  | Daily  Tribune  Print,  | 1847. 
13.5  x 21.5  cm.  10  p.  [ 72  ] 
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Earlier  meetings  were  held  under  the  name  of  Northern  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, which  divided  in  1846  into  the  Fox  Rivei  Baptist  Association  and  the 
Chicago  Baptist  Association. 

IAIB.  ICU. 

Chicago.  Charter. 

Charter  | of  the  | City  of  Chicago,  | with  the  | Various  Amendments 
Thereto.  | [Wavy  rule ] | Revised,  May,  1847.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Chi- 
cago, 111.:  | Chicago  Democrat  Book  & Job  Office,  J Jackson  Hall, 
La  Salle  Street.  | 1847.  [ 73  ] 

15  x 23  cm.  30  p. 

ICHi. 

Dickey,  Hugh  Thompson. 

To  the  American  and  European  Subscribers  to  the  Loan  for  the 
Completion  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  | and  to  holders  of 
canal  bonds  generally.  | [Wavy  rule]  | [Chicago,  1847.]  [ 74  ] 

23x28.5  cm.  2 leaves,  second  blank. 

Dated  and  signed:  Chicago,  Dec.  21,  1847.  fh  T.  Dickey. 

CSmH. 

[Eastman,  Zebina.] 

No.  3.  | North-Western  Liberty  | Almanac,  | for  | 1848:  | Being  up 
to  July  fourth,  the  seventy-second  year  of  | Independence.  | Cal- 
culated for  the  Latitude  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  | [Woodcut]  | [Wavy 
ride]  | Z.  Eastman,  Publisher,  | Chicago,  111.  | [1847.]  [ 75  1 

11  x 17  cm.  32  p.  Printed  white  paper  wrappers. 

MW  A.  Dickf • 

Fitch,  G.  N. 

Valedictory  | to  the  | Graduates  | of  | Rush  Medical  College,  | 
Chicago,  Ills.  | Session  1846-7.  | By  G.  N.  Fitch,  M.  D.,  | Professor 
of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  | Chicago:  William  Ellis, 
Book  and  Job  Printer,  | Saloon  Building.  | 1847.  f 76  ] 

14  x 23  cm.  22  p. 

ICJ.  ICHi.  DSC. 

Galena  and  Chicaco  Union  Railroad. 

Report  | of  the  | Survey  of  the  Route  | of  the  | Galena  and  Chicago 
! Union  Rail  Road,  | By  Richard  P.  Morgan,  Engineer,  | together 
with  the  original  charter  of  the  company,  | and  amendments  thereto, 
j Chicago:  | Daily  Tribune  Print.  | 1847.  [ 77  ] 
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I2X2I  cm.  28  p.,  folding  map.  Printed  tan  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi.  I Hi.  DLC.  NN.  Dic\e.  Streeter. 

Hall,  William  Mosely. 

Speech  | of  j Wm.  Mosely  Hall,  | of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  | in  support  of 
his  resolutions,  j Which  passed  unanimously,  in  favor  of  a | Na- 
tional R.  Road  to  the  Pacific,  | on  the  plan  of  Geo.  Wilkes,  | deliv- 
ered at  the  great  | River  and  Harbor  Convention,  | at  Chicago,  111.,  j 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  j July  7,  1S47.  ] [V/avy  rule]  | Chicago: 
| Journal  Office  Print,  | Corner  of  Lake  and  Clarke  [sic]  Streets. 
I !%•  [ 78  ] 

13.5  x 21  cm.  22  p. 

MoSM.  MoS.  Streeter. 

Harbor  and  River  Convention. 

Proceedings  | of  the  | Harbor  j and  | River  Convention,  | held  at  | 
Chicago,  July  fifth,  1847:  j together  with  | a full  list  of  names  of 
delegates  | in  attendance:  j Letter  read  at  the  convention,  | and  a 
detailed  | appendix.  | [ Wavy  rule ] | Published  by  Order  of  the  Con- 
vention. | \Wavy  rule ] | Chicago:  | Printed  by  R.  L.  Wilson,  | 
Daily  Journal  Office.  | 1847.  [ 79  ] 

12  x 19  cm.  79  p. 

ICHi.  lHi.  DLC.  NN.  Dic\e . 

Knapp,  Moses  L. 

Address  | Delivered  to  | the  Graduating  Class  | of  the  | Indiana 
Medical  College,  | at  the  | Public  Commencement,  | Feb.  18,  1847: 
| by  j M.  L.  Knapp,  M.D.  | Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Indi- 
ana Medical  College;  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  | University  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake,  Chicago;  Member  of  the  North-Western  | Acade- 
my of  the  Natural  and  Medical  Sciences,  Etc.  | Chicago:  | Printed 
at  128  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets  | 1847.  [ 80  ] 

13.5  X21.5  cm.  22,  [1]  p.  Blue  paper  wrappers. 

Text  ends  on  p.  22  and  is  followed  by  a single  page  headed  Fee  Bill, 
adopted  by  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Illinois,  at  a meeting 
held  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  January,  1840.  . . . 

DLC.  DSG.  MB. 

Norris,  J.  Wellington. 

Norris*  | Chicago  Directory,  | for  | 1847-8,  | being  the  | Sixth  year 
of  Publication.  j Chicago:  | Published  by  J.H.Kedzie,  | 1847.  [ 81] 
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10.5  x 18.5  cm.  104  p.,  36  p.  advertisements. 

There  is  also  advertising  on  page  3 and  4. 

ICHi. 

Norris  & Gardiner. 

Illinois  | Annual  Register,  | and  | Western  | Business  Directory.  | 
[Wavy  rule]  | Norris  & Gardiner,  | editors  & proprietors.  | \Wavy 
rule]  | No.  1. — 1847.  | [ Wavy  rule ] | Chicago:  | Geer  & Wilson, 
Printers,  | Journal  Office  Print.  | 1847.  [ 82  ] 

12  x 19  cm.  120  p.,  36  p.  advertisements,  [12]  p.  calendar.  Printed  blue 
paper  wrappers. 

Advertisement  of  the  printers  on  fourth  cover  page. 

ICHi . DLC. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

No.  3 | [Woodcut]  | Prairie  Farmer  | Almanac  | 1848  | [ Woodcut ] 
| A.  FI.  & C.  Burley,  | Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  j 122 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  | [Chicago,  1847?].  [ 83  ] 

13x18.5  cm.  [32]  p. 

ICIIi. 

Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Convention. 

Minutes  | of  the  | Presbyterian  and  Congregational  | Convention,  J 
held  at  | Chicago,  Illinois  j June  17,  1847.  | [ Short  rule]  | Chicago, 
111.:  | Daily  Tribune  Print.  | 1847.  [ 84  ] 

11  x 16  cm.  41  p. 

PPPrlii.  MBC. 

Rush  Medical  College. 

[Periodical.]  | Fifth  | Annual  Announcement  | for  1847-1848,  | and 
| Catalogue  | for  1846-47,  | of  the  | Rush  Medical  College,  | Chicago, 
111.  | [Rule]  | Chicago,  111.,  | Robert  Fergus  & Co.  . . . | Saloon 
Building,  Corner  of  ...  | 1847.  [ 85  ] 

14  x 22  cm.  8 p. 

ICU'R  (corner  of  title  page  missing). 
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Editorial  Notes 

development  of  the  photostat  and  other  methods  of 
N photo-copying  has  effected  in  recent  years  a noteworthy 
extension  of  the  scope  of  scholarship.  While  original 
editions  or  manuscripts  are  of  course  to  be  desired,  the  ends  of 
research  are  served  almost  equally  well  by  photo-copies  of 
material,  the  originals  of  which  are  unobtainable. 

No  institution  seriously  attempting  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  students  of  local  history  can  overlook  the 
value  of  photostats  of  items  which  it  cannot  possess.  Jn  line 
with  modern  policy,  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  will  en- 
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deavor  to  obtain  photostats  of  important  monuments  of  Chicago 
and  Illinois  history  which  have  not  heretofore  been  represented 
in  its  collections. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  Library  has  already  acquired 
photostats  of  a number  of  exceedingly  rare  early  Chicago  im- 
prints in  eastern  libraries,  originals  of  which  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  obtain.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  has  had 
made  for  us  photostats  of  the  Illinois  Law  Establishing  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Kaskaskia,  1814,  which  is  probably  the  second 
earliest  Illinois  imprint  extant. 

A unique  and  highly  interesting  collection  of  Illinois  broad- 
sides, found  by  the  Editor  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  been 
photostated  through  the  courtesy  of  that  institution. 

The  manuscript  copyright  records  for  Illinois  through  the 
year  1850,  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  in  Wash- 
ington have  also  been  reproduced  for  us  in  photo-facsimile. 
These  records  throw  much  light  on  Chicago  and  Illinois  liter- 
ary history.  * * * 

The  earliest  known  Chicago  imprint,  other  than  an  issue  of 
a newspaper,  came  up  recently  at  auction  and  was  purchased 
for  the  Library.  It  was  a broadside  or  handbill  advertising  an 
auction  sale  of  lots  during  the  period  of  intense  land  speculation. 
It  is  dated  May  21,  without  specification  of  year,  but  internal 
evidence  tends  to  establish  the  year  as  1835. 

The  Garrett  named  in  the  signature  was  the  man  who 
founded  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and  one  of  the  prominent 
figures  in  early  Chicago  real  estate  operations. 

This  newly  acquired  treasure  is  reproduced  in  considerable 
reduction  on  the  opposite  page. 

* # * 

Numerous  exchanges  of  duplicates  and  of  material  outside 
our  special  scope  of  interest  have  been  arranged  with  other  his- 
torical societies  and  libraries.  Such  exchanges  will  be  continued 
as  fast  as  lists  of  our  available  material  can  be  prepared.  We  have 
already  received  most  helpful  and  interested  cooperation  in  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  other  historical  institutions,  particularly  the 
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Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  two  enlightened  and  ably  directed  organizations. 

Already  we  have  received  by  exchange  a good  but  incomplete 
file  of  the  Chicago  Times  between  1871  and  1893,  which  will 
further  strengthen  the  already  strong  collection  of  local  news- 
paper files  in  our  Library.  No  materials  are  more  essential  to 
historical  work  than  contemporary  newspapers. 

Our  file  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  has  received  a notable  accession,  making  more  complete 
this  set  of  important  monographs  and  essays  on  American  his- 
tory, including  the  invaluable  bibliography  of  American  news- 
papers by  Dr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham. 

Other  exchanges  of  importance  have  been  received  from  the 
University  of  Indiana,  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Clements  Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

From  the  Illinois  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  and  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Library,  the  Society  has  received  appre- 
ciated gifts  of  legislative  journals  and  session  laws  missing  from 
our  sets.  * * * 

The  Society  has  remarkable  sets  of  the  rarest  laws  and  jour- 
nals for  the  nineteenth  century,  but  is  weak  in  the  more  easily 
obtainable  documents  printed  since  1900.  If  any  readers  of  this 
Bulletin  have  any  volumes  of  laws  or  journals  they  would  be 
disposed  to  present  to  the  Library,  and  will  so  advise  us,  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  a detailed  list  of  the  specific  volumes  we  still 
need.  * * * 

The  Library  is  desirous  of  acquiring  by  gift  or  exchange  a 
set  of  Charles  Evans’  American  Bibliography.  If  any  member 
has  a set  of  this  valuable  reference  work  which  he  can  spare, 
we  assure  him  it  will  be  put  to  good  use. 

* * * 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chicago  the  Library 
received  the  gift  of  many  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  greatly  strengthening  our 
records  of  the  activities  of  that  important  denomination. 
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Eight  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchins 
to  George  Morgan  * 

original  letters  here  printed  are  in  the  possession  of 
□ the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  They  were  courteously  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Editor  of  this  Bulletin  by  Dr.  William  D.  Over- 
man of  that  institution,  and  at  his  instance,  permission  was  gen- 
erously granted  by  Dr.  Harlow  Lindley  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  to  publish  them.1  These  letters  offer  a contribution  not 
only  to  the  history  of  Illinois,  but  also  to  that  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Thomas  Hutchins  (1730-1789)  entered  the  regular  British 
army  after  service  with  the  Pennsylvania  colonial  troops.  His 
experience  as  a military  engineer  provided  a training  in  ex- 
ploration and  geography  which  is  evidenced  by  his  various 
military  journals  and  scientific  reports.  Unwilling  to  serve  against 
his  countrymen  during  the  Revolution,  Hutchins  was  im- 
prisoned in  London  on  a charge  of  treason.  After  his  return  to 
America  he  became  Geographer  of  the  United  States.  To  him 
was  given  die  task  of  surveying  the  lands  in  the  western  terri- 
tory ceded  to  Congress  by  the  several  states.  He  has  sometimes 
been  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  present  land  survey 
system  of  the  United  States,  which  he  was  certainly  the  first  to 
Thotostats  of  the  originals  of  these  letters  are  now  available  for  ex- 
amination in  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The  Editor  of 
this  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Overman  for  helpful  advice  and  assistance. 
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put  into  practice.  Hutchins  wrote  these  letters  during  the  period 
from  November,  1768,  to  October,  1770,  when  he  was  stationed 
as  an  ensign  in  the  60th  or  R.oyal  American  regiment  of  foot  at 
Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  the  headquarters  for  the  British 
government  of  Illinois. 

George  Morgan  (1743-1810)  early  became  a partner  in  the 
Philadelphia  firm  of  Baynton  and  Wharton.  Lie  came  to  the 
Illinois  Country  in  1766  in  charge  of  their  large  operations  in 
fur  trading,  produce,  and  land  speculation,  and  remained  several 
years,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  the  foundation  of  a new  civil  government.  French  and 
Spanish  competition,  plus  the  difficulties  engendered  by  British 
colonial  policies,  contributed  to  the  undoing  of  Morgan’s  firm, 
although  Alvord  in  his  Illinois  Country  (Centennial  History  of 
Illinois,  vol.  1)  1920,  p.  276,  says:  “certainly  the  venture  of  his 
firm  in  the  Illinois  country  was  not  successful,  and  the  responsi- 
bility was  his  to  a large  extent.” 

During  the  Revolution,  Morgan  espoused  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence  and  served  as  Indian  agent  and  deputy  com- 
missary general.  His  later  life  was  spent  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  near  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  except  for  a period 
of  effort  to  found  a colony  at  New  Madrid  in  Spanish  territory. 
Max  Savelle  comments:  “Thomas  Hutchins,  geographer,  was 
probably  the  best  friend  Morgan  ever  had.  Their  lives  are  closely 
associated  from  the  time  of  their  meeting  on  Morgan’s  first 
voyage  down  the  Ohio  in  1766  until  the  death  of  Hutchins  in 
1789,  and  their  common  interest  in  science  gave  them  many 
opportunities  for  friendly  collaboration.”2  During  a part  of  Mor- 
gan’s residence  at  Princeton,  Hutchins’  young  son  lived  as  a 
member  of  the  Morgan  household.3 

The  text  of  the  letters  follows:4 

2See  his  George  Morgan,  Colony  Builder , 1932,  p.  126. 

3ldem,  p.  186. 

4The  notes  on  the  text  of  these  letters  were  prepared  by  Miss  Alice  Daly, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
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Fort  Chartres  13th  Feby.  1769 

My  Dear  Morgan, 

As  you  were  so  good  as  to  promise  Colonel  Wilkins5  a Barrel  of 
Pitch  you  never  can  oblige  either  him  or  the  service  more  than  to 
send  it  by  the  very  first  Opportunity,  as  our  Battoes  are  useless  to 
us  and  will  be  so  until  the  Pitch  and  Oakum  arrives — The  Coll,  has 
desired  me  to  present  his  Compliments  and  assure  you  that  your 
sending  the  Pitch  will  extremely  oblige  him — 

I desired  Mr.  Rumsey6  to  present  my  Compliments  and  acquaint 
you  that  the  Coll,  is  determined  the  Troops  at  Kaskaskia7  shall  be 
fixed  in  the  Chapel  to  the  Circular  end  of  which  a Stone  House  is 
to  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  two  Officers  with  a Kitchen  &c. 
This  scheme  / disapprove  of  as  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Enemy  to  burn  the  Fort,  however  I shall  say  no  more  to  you  on  this 
head  untill  our  first  meeting — please  to  excuse  Haste  and  believe  me 
to  be  Dear  Morgan  Your  Real  friend  and 

Obliged  Humble  Servt 
Tho:  Hutchins 

NB.  I hope  the  Rudder  is  safe  arrived  if  it  is  not  the  Coll,  makes  no 
doubt  of  your  falling  on  a method  to  oblige  the  person  that  left  it  on 
the  way  to  deliver  it  to  you — When  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  God  knows  as  the  Coll,  will  scarcely  trust  me  out  of  his  sight 

Kaskaskias  21st  April  1769 

Dear  Morgan, 

I am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  acquainting  me  with  the  News 
of  the  Death  of  Pondiac,5*  the  happiness  I felt  on  the  Occasion  is  in- 
expressible— God  grant  that  every  ill  disposed  Rascal  of  his  Colour 
may  step  out  of  this  World  in  the  same  manner  that  he  has  done — 
Why  don’t  you  let  us  know  whether  we  shall  remove  your  effects 
5Lieut.-Col.  John  Wilkins  of  the  1 8th  or  Royal  Irish  regiment  of  Foot, 
British  commandant  of  the  Illinois  country  from  1768  to  1772. 

6James  Rumsey,  one-time  employee  of  Baynton,  Whartcn,  and  Morgan, 
later  secretary  to  Wilkins  and  employee  of  William  Murray,  the  rival 
trader,  who  had  become  his  father-in-law. 

7In  1770  an  officer  and  twenty  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  village  of 
Kaskaskia.  See  Philip  Pittman,  The  Present  State  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,  1770,  p.  43. 

The  account  of  Pontiac  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol. 
xv,  p.  63,  refers  to  a letter  of  May  15,  1769,  as  the  earliest  report  of  his 
death  in  print.  This  letter  advances  the  date  of  report  by  several  weeks. 
Contemporary  documents  always  use  the  spelling  “Pondiac.” 
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from  this  house  to  Mr.  Chapmans9  or  not,  we  are  frequently  Alarm’d 
that  our  Enemies  are  every  day  Assembling  to  strike  us  and  this 
Alarm  is  Corroborated  by  the  Opinion  of  the  Kaskaskia  Chief  and 
some  of  our  own  Indians  — It  is  possible  this  report  may  not  be  true 
— but  Since  it  carries  a probability  of  truth  why  should  we  hesitate 
a Moment  to  Act  with  common  prudence.  You  know  the  Dis- 
position of  the  French  towards  you  and  with  what  eagerness  they 
would  exert  themselves  to  do  you  every  possible  injury,10  pray  excuse 
the  freedom  of  my  Sentiments  on  this  Occasion,  and  let  me  once 
more  entreat  of  you  to  let  us  know  what  you  would  chuse  to  have 
done  with  you  Effect  here  — Your  presence  is  not  in  my  opinion  so 
absolutely  necessary  at  this  place  as  you  may  imagine,  as  every  as- 
sistance that  Mr.  Chapman  and  I can  give  Mr.  Brown11  is  at  his 
Service  — I shall  endeavour  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I can  that  when 
I know  your  Commands  I may  have  the  pleasure  of  contributing 
all  in  my  power  towards  the  execution  of  them — 

I am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  not  moved  your  Goods  at  your 
Village  into  the  Fort  — You  know  an  opportunity  passed  over  may 
never  offer  again  — and  a time  may  come  when  the  greatest  prudence 
and  most  Active  Vigilence  may  prove  fruitless  — but  with  respect 
these  matters  1 am  Sure  you  are  the  best  Judge,  and  I hope  you  will 
be  pleased  to  admit  of  my  Sincere  Attachment  for  your  Interest  as  a 
Sufficient  Appology  for  all  the  Liberties  I have  taken  in  this  Letter — 
I will  wait  your  answer,  but  not  withstandg.  should  I be  certain 
of  the.  Enemies  Approach  we  are  determined  to  move  your  Effects 
to  Mr.  Chapmans,  where  I am  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  frustrate  every 
Attempt  of  our  Enemies,  with  all  the  underhand  Assistance  they 
may  have  from  such  of  this  Village  as  may  be  disposed  to  serve 
them — 

When  I inform’d  your  Ottaway  Indian  of  the  Death  of  Pondiac 
his  Countenance  changed  and  was  so  confused  as  not  to  be  able  to 
speak  for  Some  time,  at  least  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  tho 
°Lieut.  Benjamin  Chapman  of  the  1 8th  or  Royal  Irish  regiment  of  Foot. 
10In  a letter  of  February  12,  1769,  Ensign  Butricke  wrote,  “He  [Wil- 
kins] has  appointed  Mr.  George  Morgan  President  of  this  Court,  [the 
Civil  Court  of  Judicature  established  November  12,  1768]  which  has 
given  great  offence  to  all  the  french  inhabitants  in  the  Colonie,  he  be- 
ing Universally  hated  by  all  those  people,  and  indeed  has  but  few  friends 
of  any  other  Nation  here  (The  Commandant  excepted)”  See  The  His- 
torical Magazine,  vol.  viii,  p.  262. 

“Windsor  Brown,  bookkeeper  for  Baynton,  Wharton,  and  Morgan. 
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Pondiac  was  Dead  his  Death  would  be  revenged  — For  God  sake 
take  care  of  yourself  when  you  come  this  way  my  Compliments 
wait  on  Mr.  Rumsey  &c 

I am  most  sincerely  yours 
Tho:  Hutchins 


Geo.  Morgan  Esqr 


Fort  Chartres  16th  May  1769 

Dear  Morgan, 

I have  enclosed  you  Mr.  Batts  Letter  and  request  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  Draw  an  Order  on  Mr.  Campble12  at  Fort  Pitt  in  his  favour 
for  ,£40 — to  enable  him  to  take  up  the  money  that  is  still  in  the 
Hands  of  several  People  against  me — The  Order  youl  please  to  slip 
into  the  end  of  Batts  letter,  which  I beg  you’l  put  under  cover  — We 
have  no  News  here  but  what  Mr.  Rumsey  has  wrote  you  already. 

Please  to  desire  Mr.  Brown  to  send  me  nine  Hens  and  Three 
Cockes  by  the  first  Opportunity  — Excuse  haste  and  believe  me  to 
be  with  the  greatest  truth  Dr.  Morgan 

your  Sincere  friend  and  Obliged  Humble  Servt. 

Tho.  Hutchins 

NB.  I hope  you  do  not  give  Provisions  to  Harper  as  he  has  been  out  of 
our  employ  since  the  1st  day  of  this  instant  Please  let  Mr.  Hanson13  have 
a small  tin  kettle  to  put  butter  in  — about  an  hour  before  Day  break 
this  morning  one  of  the  Sentery’s  discovered  5 Indians  viewing  the  Fort 
and  on  his  calling  the  Sergt.  of  the  Guard  they  immediately  disappeared, 
the  Indians  here  are  going  out  after  them. 

George  Morgan  Esqr. 


Fort  Chartres  4th  July  1770 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan, 

After  expressing  my  concern  on  hearing  of  the  unhealthy  state 
of  part  of  your  family,  and  presenting  you  with  my  best  wishes  for 

12Probably  John  Campbell.  See  his  letter  of  June  16,  1769,  written 
from  Pittsburgh,  printed  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  Collections, 
vol.  xvi,  British  Series,  vol.  iii,  Trade  and  Politics,  p.  562. 

13His  identity  is  uncertain;  Richard  Hanson  is  mentioned  as  a clerk  for 
Baynton,  Wharton,  and  Morgan  in  a footnote  p.  45,  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library  Collections,  vol.  v,  Virginia  series,  vol.  ii,  Kaskaskia 
Records,  1778-1790;  John  Henson  or  Hanson’s  name  appears  in  the  In- 
troduction to  vol.  ii  of  the  same  Collections,  Virginia  series,  vol.  i,  Cahokia 
Records,  1778-1790,  as  the  Cahokia  representative  of  Baynton,  Wharton, 
and  Morgan. 
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their  speedy  recovery,  allow  me  to  acquaint  that  I arrived  here  with 
the  Colonl.  &c.  in  about  eight  hours  from  Cahokia  when  I was  there 
I asked  Mr.  Hanson  if  he  had  any  commands  that  I could  be  the 
bearer  of  to  you,  he  answered  that  he  had  Collected  30  Packes  of 
Peltrys,  but  was  under  the  necessity  of  Parting  with  such  a Quantity 
as  reduced  the  above  Number  to  4 Packs  of  Elk  Skins,  One  Do.  of 
Beaver,  & 3 Do.  of  Racoons,  which  he  purposed  sending  you  as  soon 
as  possible,  I readily  offered  to  take  them  on  board  the  Gage,  as  I 
had  done  10  Packs  he  paid  Mr.  Rumsey, — but  he  reply’d  that  the 
Packs  were  not  press’d,  and  that  he  would  write  to  you, — this  morn- 
ing as  I was  embarking  he  told  me  he  had  wrote  a Letter  which 
required  some  Alterations,  therefore  time  not  permitting  me  to 
wait  I came  off  without  it  — this  is  all  I know  of  your  Affairs  at 
Cahokia14  and  I hope  you’l  please  to  excuse  the  Liberty  I have  taken 
in  acquainting  you  with  them  when  I assure  you  my  motive  for  so 
doing  proceeds  from  real  friendship — 

I expect  to  set  out  for  Cahokia  again  in  5 or  6 Days  by  Water 
If  I can  serve  you  pray  let  me  know  in  what  respect — 

Our  Voyage  to  Pain  Court10  has  had  its  pleasures  as  well  as  many 
disappointments,  but  the  greatest  misfortune  attending  it  was  owing 
to  Murff’s  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  my  Orders  when  firing  the 
Cannon,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  Blown  up  with  a three 
Pound  Cartridge  as  we  arrived  at  Cahokia  where  he  expired  yes- 
terday in  the  evening  — I have  not  time  to  be  particular  in  this 
Letter,  and  indeed  had  I ever  so  much  time  my  Eyes  are  so  Sore 
that  I can  scarcely  see  to  read  what  I have  wrote 
My  best  respects  to  your  Brother — 
and  believe  me  to  be  with  the  Greatest  truth  Yrs.  &c. 

Tho:  Hutchins 

NB.  for  the  Particulars  of  our  lourney  1 refer  you  to  Mr.  Chapman 
Mr.  Geo.  Morgan 

[At  the  margin  of  the  letter:]  If  Murff  owes  you  any  thing  let  me 
know  it — 

Endorsed:  Fort  Chartres  July  4,  1770  Mr  Hutchins  Letter  Rec’d  & 
14“The  fur  trade  had  declined;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fur  trade  of 
Morgan’s  company  was  done  at  their  store  at  Cahokia,  fifty  miles  north 
of  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi  River.”  Savelle,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

15Pain  Court,  today  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Answered  the  5th  mentioning  10  Packs  of  Peltries  paid  to  Rumsey  & 
Murray16  by  Mr  Hanson — 


Cahokia  17th  July  1770 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan, 

I would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  immediately  on  my 
arrival  here  which  was  on  the  nth  instant  but  the  bad  State  of 
health  I was  then  in  prevented,  however  I am  something  better  now, 
and  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  recovery,  with  your  Brother  and 
rest  of  your  family — 

I should  be  happy  if  I could  hint  any  thing  relative  to  the  Trade 
here  that  would  promote  your  Interest  but  as  I am  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  it  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Hansons  Letter 
which  he  says  contains  a full  and  circumstantial  Account  of  it  — I 
shall  therefore  only  mention  that  notwithstanding  the  late  scheeme 
laid  at  this  place,  (which  you  cant  be  a Stranger  to)  I mean  Rum 
& some  Dry  Goods  &c.  being  sent  here,  in  the  Boat  I came  in,  to 
Capt.  Evans17  to  dispose  of  for  Mr.  Rumsey  at  the  Fort  Chartres 
Price,  the  Rum  C.  Evans  actually  Sells  for  a Dollar  per  Quart,  not 
only  this  but  uses  every  influence  in  his  power  to  prevail  on  the 
Soldiers  to  deal  with  him  — I say  this  being  the  Case  I took  the 
liberty  to  advise  Mr.  Hanson  to  dispose  of  your  Rum  at  the  same 
rate  to  the  Soldiers  only  untill  your  pleasure  was  known  thereon,  I 
hope  the  step  1 have  taken  you  will  not  think  too  presuming  in  me 
when  I tell  you  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  thro  any  thing 
in  your  way  unless  Mr.  Handson  would  dispose  of  his  Rum  at  the 
same  rate  Cpt.  Evans  does,  and  as  you  well  know  the  Soldier  will 
deal  where  he  can  buy  cheapest  — I have  and  shall  continue  to  draw 
on  Mr.  Hanson  for  any  Cash  I may  want  for  carrying  on  the  Publick 
works  here,  and  as  Mr.  Hanson,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  Act  as  Pay- 
master to  the  Works  at  this  place,  makes  no  doubt  of  causing  most 
of  the  expenditures  in  the  Publick  way  to  Circulate  thro  his  hands 
which  in  the  end  must  terminate  in  a Bill  of  Exchange  in  your 
favour — 

I wish  I could  acquaint  you  when  I shall  leave  this,  but  ’tis  im- 
possible you  shall  hear  from  me  again  when  I can  write  you  any 
News,  when  I exp[ec]t  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  fix  a Day  for  my 

lbWilliam  Murray.  Illinois  representative  of  the  London  and  Phila- 
delphia firm  of  Franks  & Company,  rival  traders  and  contractors  to  the 
British  army. 

17Captain  John  Evans  of  the  1 8th  or  Royal  Irish  regiment  of  Foot. 
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Departure  Some  days  before  which  I make  no  doubt  of  having  your 
company,  which  is  much  wished  for  hear  not  only  by  myself  but 
also  Mrs.  & Mr.  Fowler18  who  speak  of  you  with  the  greatest  respect— 
A few  lines  from  you  will  always  be  agreeable  to  me — 

Please  present  my  Compliments  to  your  Brother,  and  accept  of 
my  best  wishes  for  both  your  recovery’s 

I am  Dr.  Mr.  Morgan 
with  real  Esteem  yours  sincerely 
Tho:  Hutchins 

NB.  we  have  not  a Syllable  of  News.  Trade  is  very  Dull 


Cahokia  22nd  August  1770 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan, 

It  was  with  pleasure  I received  your  agreeable  favour  of  14th  inst. 
and  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  it  — We  all  wait  with  im- 
patience for  the  Arrival  of  you  and  Cap.  Shee,19  and  as  ’tis  not  in 
my  power  to  write  you  the  day  I shall  leave  this  I have  by  this  op- 
portunity desired  Coll.  Wilkins  to  fix  the  day  of  my  departure,  I 
have  also  referr’d  Cap.  Shee  to  him  for  it  who  will  acquaint  you 
with  it — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler  will  go  with  us  by  Water.  They  are 
to  be  inhabitants  of  Fort  Chartres,  the  Cause  of  their  leaving  this 
Post  is  owing  to  so  delicate  a matter,  that  you’l  excuse  my  not  saying 
any  thing  about  it  untill  I have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand. 

All  the  News  I am  able  to  write  you  is  as  follows.  The  day  before 
Yesterday  I was  informed  by  a Frenchman  who  lately  came  from 
Opey,20  up  the  Illinois  River,  that  he  had  heard  just  before  he  left 
that  place,  that  a Frenchman  had  had  some  difference  with  a 
Cheapwas21  Indian  in  an  out  House  at  Michilimackinac,  which  arose 
so  high,  that  the  former  killed  the  latter  with  a knife,  and  on  One 

18Lieutenant  Alexander  Fowler  of  the  same  regiment.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Enquiry  into  George  Morgan’s  conduct  in  1770.  In 
the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  there  is  a 
letter  written  by  Alexander  Fowler,  June  27,  1793,  from  Wingfield,  near 
Pittsburgh,  to  Don  Tomas  Portell,  Commandant  at  New  Madrid,  re- 
garding a proposed  settlement  in  Spanish  territory.  Its  author  was 
probably  the  Fowler  of  Fort  Chartres  in  1770. 

19Several  persons  of  the  name  Shee  appear  in  various  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia  records;  John  Shee,  captain  in  the  1 8th  regiment  is  probably 
referred  to  here. 

20Peoria? 

21Chippewa  Indian  at  Mackinac. 
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of  the  Officers  going  out  of  the  Fort  immediately  after,  he  was 
Murder’d  by  an  Indian — upon  which  the  Commandant  sent  for  an 
Indian  Chief  of  the  Cheapwas  Nation,  whom  he  put  to  death  in- 
stantly on  the  Spot — Tho  I can’t  Vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  in- 
telligence yet  the  Author  of  it  insists  that  it  may  be  depended  on — 
All  I can  say  of  my  Jaunt  to  the  Ohio  is,  if  it  is  knock’d  on  the 
Head,  I shall  accuse  a great  Man  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  Word  and 
Honour — When  I return  to  the  Fort  I shall  insist  on  his  promise — 
I wish  I knew  where  to  get  a few  Hunters  to  go  with  me,  however 
of  this  I shall  beg  your  Advice  & Assistance  when  I see  you  and  have 
Settled  the  Affair  finally  with  the  Colonel. 

I am  glad  to  hear  your  Brother  is  recovered — my^best  Compli- 
ments to  you  both. 

Adieu  in  haste  and  believe  me  to  be  with  the 
greatest  truth  Dear  Mr.  Morgan  yours  &c. 

Tho:  Hutchins 


Fort  Chartres  25th  Octr.  1770 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan, 

I am  so  much  taken  up  in  getting  ready  the  Proceedings  & Revisal 
of  the  Court  of  Enquiry”2  to  send  to  the  General  by  the  first  Oppor- 
tunity; that  I have  only  time  to  Assure  you  that  the  happiness  I feel 
(on  hearing  of  Mrs.  Morgan’s  safe  Delivery  and  your  family  being 
blessed  with  the  Addition  of  a fine  boy)  is  inexpressible — I sincerly 
congratulate  you  on  this  piece  of  Good  News,  as  also  on  the  Agree- 
able Accounts  from  London  respecting  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Grants  of  your  Lands  — Your  going  to  Philada.  in  the  Spring  and 
delivering  all  up  to  the  Trustees20  I hope  may  be  a happy  Event  to 
you — tho  as  I am  unacquainted  with  your  Affairs  I know  not  how 
to  Express  myself  on  this  Occasion,  therefore  if  I am  wrong  in  Ex- 
pression 1 hope  my  A[n]xious  desire  and  best  wishes  for  your  Wel- 
fare will  Attone  for  it — 

22The  record  of  this  Court  of  Enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  George 
Morgan  is  preserved  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  It  was  printed 
in  Volume  IV  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society’s  Collections  in  1890. 

23A  letter  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety dated  Sept.  3,  1770,  from  the  trustees  of  Baynton,  Wharton,  and 
Morgan  to  George  Morgan,  urges  haste  in  his  conclusion  of  the  firm’s 
business  in  Illinois.  The  firm  went  into  voluntary  receivership  after  the 
failure  of  its  undertaking. 
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I long  much  to  see  you,  Malicious  People  here  will  have  it  that  an 
Order  is  Arrived  to  Seize  all  your  property  in  this  Country,  some 
have  spoke  to  me  concerning  it — however  they  left  me  as  Ignorant 
as  they  came — I have  kept  Mr.  Ba[y]ntons  Letter  a profound  Secret 
and  shall  continue  so  to  do  untill  I see  you  — I am  truly  Sensible  of 
Mr.  Bayntons  Regard  for  me  by  his  kindness  in  making  mention  of 
me  in  his  Letter,  I sincerely  thank  him  for  his  friendly  remembrance, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  and  his  family  are  well — 

Tho  I have  several  Letters  I have  no  News  worth  Communicat- 
ing to  you  only  that  the  Merchants  of  New  York  have  agreed  to 
Import  Goods  from  London  again— 

Please  send  me  a Copy  of  your  first  defence  inserted  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court — the  one  Entered  in  the  Revisal  I have — God 
bless  you  Dr.  Mr.  Morgan,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  Sincere  friend 
and  obliged  Humble  Servt. 

Tho:  Hutchins 

Mr.  George  Morgan 


Ft.  Chartres  18th  Decmr.  1770 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan, 

You  may  perhaps  imagine  it  something  strange  that  I did  not, 
when  I wrote  you  last,  explain  myself  more  fully  with  respect  to 
Sergt.  Elliotts  behavior  — my  reason  for  being  so  concise  with  re- 
spect to  him  was  for  your  Sake,  I was  desirous  the  Complaint  should 
come  from  himself,  which  it  has  done,  and  l am  in  hopes  it  will  be 
a means  of  your  Justifying  your  Conduct  with  respect  to  the  Sergt. — 
I have  been  often  with  Coll.  Wilkins  since  he  heard  the  Complaint 
against  you  but  he  has  never  said  a Syllable  concerning  it  to  me  — 
Pray  let  me  hear  what  has  been  done  in  it,  as  none  of  the  Officers 
of  this  Garrison  can  inform  me,  when  I can  learn  what  steps  the 
Coll,  has  taken  &c — if  any  imputation  or  Slur  should  lay  on  your 
Conduct — I will  Interest  myself  in  your  behalf  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  for  you  all  Imaginable  Justice — 

Excuse  the  Roughness  of  this  Epistle  as  the  bearer  is  Just  going  off 
— Please  to  try  to  put  a proper  Construction  on  what  I have  wrote 
and  believe  me  to  be  with  real  Sincerity  and  Regard  Dr.  Mr. 
Morgan — 

Your  AfTectionat[el]y  &c. 

Tho:  Hutchins 

Mr.  Chapman  Presents  his  Compliments 
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A Letter  of  John  R.  Lewis 
Carlin  vi  lie,  1832 


A 


MONG  the  numerous  manuscripts  recently  given  to  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  by  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt, 
this  letter  from  a pioneer  physician  of  Illinois  is  re- 
markable. About  its  author,  John  R.  Lewis,  little  can  be  learned. 
The  Macoupin  County  history  lists  him  in  the  30’s;  later  a 
physician  of  the  same  name  practiced  in  Sangamon  County  and 
died  there  in  1857.  From  the  few  available  details  they  seem  to 
be  the  same  person. 

Carlinvill  (111)  July  9th  1832 

Dr  Carrington 
Sir 


Would  you  believe  that  I am  at  this  time  1100  miles  from  the  land 
of  steady  habits  seated  behind  my  counter  and  offering  my  services 
to  the  back-woods-men  of  Illinois? 


But  so  it  is  — I arrived  at  St  Louis  on  the  5th  of  June  went  from 
thence  to  Belleville  (111)  purchased  a horse  and  started  on  horseback 
to  explore  the  state  — After  travelling  about  the  state  a few  days  I 
concluded  to  locate  myself  at  Carlinville  the  county  town  of  Macou- 
pin (pronounced  Ma-goo-pin)  county  — This  town  is  new;  situated 
about  50  miles  from  St  Louis  and  35  from  Alton  which  will  soon 
be  the  principal  mercantile  town  in  111  — and  e’er  long  I think  is 
destined  to  rival  St  Louis — 


Two  years  ago  there  was  but  one  dwelling  house  in  this  town  — 
Since  that  time  the  county  has  been  organised  a courthouse  built 
and  we  now  have  within  30  rods  of  it  four  stores — thirteen  or  four- 
teen dwelling  houses  occupied  and  seven  or  eight  more  to  be  finished 
during  the  summer — The  town  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremety 
of  a beautiful  paraira  surrounded  by  woodland;  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  Macoupin  Creek  upon  which  a grist  mill  is  now  erect- 
ing, and  a saw  mill  to  be  commenced  in  the  fall — 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state  and  few  sec- 
tions can  be  found  (of  equal  extent)  so  well  watered  — A stage  road 
is  laid  out  passing  through  the  town  from  Vandalia  to  Jacksonvill 
and  commissioners  appointed  to  locate  another  to  Springfield  and 
Alton — 
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The  county  contains  at  this  time  about  2700  inhabitants  — There 
is  no  physician  within  less  than  35  miles  of  this  place  except  one  who 
came  here  a few  weeks  before  I arrived — 

He  is  from  Kentucky;  has  once  failed  in  mercantile  business  rather 
intemperate;  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  is  almost 
destitute  of  medicine  — Should  all  things  go  well  with  me  I think  I 
may  soon  have  a fair  business  — I received  my  medicine  from  St 
Louis  about  12  days  ago:  since  which  I have  done  business  more  than 
enough  to  pay  my  expenses.  The  prospect  of  ready  pay  is  not  at  this 
time  verry  encouraging  — The  county  is  new  and  the  crops  of  corn 
were  last  year  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  frost  so  that  in 
places  where  four  years  ago  it  was  sold  for  from  6%  to  12*4  cents  per 
bushel;  it  is  now  worth  from  75  to  100  — and  indeed  in  the  northern 
counties  it  can  hardly  be  bought  at  any  price  — Should  the  crop  be 
good  this  season  money  will  again  become  plenty — 

Physicians  charges  are  higher  than  at  the  east  fifty  cents  a visit 
and  fifty  cents  a mile  for  travel  with  extra  charge  for  medicine  &c — 
We  have  some  eastern  people  in  the  town.  The  lady  with  whom  I 
board  is  from  New  York  City  — One  of  our  merchants  (a  Mr 
Plant)  is  from  Guilford  Ct  his  wife  from  East  Haven  is  cousin  to 
Edward  Hart  — A Methodist  minister  lives  in  the  place  and  we 
have  preaching  occasionally  from  ministers  of  the  baptist  and  pres- 
byterian  orders — But  to  a New  Englander  the  state  of  morals  in 
this  country  appears  deplorable  — Intemperance  and  profanity  are 
common  on  all  hand  — though  in  many  places  the  good  effects  of 
temperance  societies  are  begin ing  to  appear — 

Thus  from  this  unconnected  account  of  the  state  of  things  you 
may  form  some  opinion  of  my  prospects  — As  they  are  I should  be 
verry  content  could  I enjoy  the  society  of  eastern  friends — 

Give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Beaumont  and  her  family  — Please 
to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  convenient  and  let  me  know  the  state  of 
thingfs]  in  Farmington  — I have  not  heard  from  Ct.  since  I left  — 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  petition  for  a ban\  at  Farmington? 

From  Your  Pupil  and  Friend 

John  R Lewis 

To  Dr.  E W Carrington 
Farmington  Ct 
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Ordinances  of  the  Village  and 
Town  of  Chicago 

[Continued  from  November,  1934,  issue ] 

TOWN  ORDINANCES 

[In  Chicago  Democrat  or  June  18,  25,  and  July  2,  1834] 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  held 
at  the  house  of  E.  H.  Haddoc\,  on  the  Cth  June,  1834,  the  follow- 
ing Ordinances  were  adopted,  viz: 

Be  It  Ordained,  That  the  Assessor  shall  on  the  first  day  of  June 
annually,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  proceed  to  make  out  a list 
and  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  the  cor- 
poration of  said  town,  which  list  shall  contain  a description  of  the 
property,  the  names  of  the  owners,  if  known,  and  the  valuation 
thereof.  The  assessor  shall  call  on  each  owner  of  taxable  property 
residing  within  the  corporation,  for  a list  and  description  of  the  real 
estate  or  other  taxable  property  owned  by  such  person,  and  upon 
obtaining  such  list,  shall  set  the  same  down  and  value  the  same 
according  to  the  true  valuation  thereof,  and  in  case  the  owner  of  any 
real  estate  or  other  taxable  property  cannot  be  found,  on  enquiring 
at  his  or  usual  place  of  residence,  the  assessor  shall  make  out  a list, 
according  to  the  best  information  he  can  obtain;  and  in  case  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  any  real  estate  or  other  taxable  property  shall 
be  unknown,  the  assessor  shall  list  such  estate  in  the  name  of  the  last 
person  known  to  have  owned  the  same,  and  shall  return  the  list  on 
or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  July  annually,  to  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  Corporation. 

Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  the  Supervisor  shall  superintend  the 
opening  and  keeping  in  repair  all  the  streets  and  alleys  within  the 
limits  of  the  corporation,  and  all  the  roads  passing  from  or  through 
town  for  the  distance  of  one  mile,  from  the  centre  thereof;  he  shall 
also  cause  to  be  removed  or  abated,  all  nuisances  which  may  at  any 
time  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation,  and  also  cause  all 
obstructions  in  the  streets  and  alleys  to  be  removed,  and  cause  the 
roads  and  bridges  passing  through  or  from  town,  to  be  kept  in  good 
repair,  for  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  center,  and  to  do  and 
perform  all  such  other  duties  as  may  at  any  time  be  required  of  him 
by  the  law  or  ordinances  of  the  corporation. 
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Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  the  street  Superintendent  or  Super- 
visor, be,  and  is  hereby  ordered  and  authorized  to  require  of  each 
and  every  male  resident  of  between  the  ages  of  twenty  one  and  sixtv 
years,  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  three  days  labor  upon 
the  streets,  bridges  and  highways  within  one  mile  from  the  center  of 
said  town,  and  in  case  of  such  residents  refusing  to  labor,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  charge  and  collect  of  each  and 
every  such  delinquent,  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  such  failure  to 
labor. 

T.  J.  V.  Owen,  Pres’t. 

G.  W.  Snow,  Clerk  pro.  tern. 

TOWN  ORDINANCES 

[In  Chicago  Democrat  of  Aug.  6,  13,  20  and  27,  1834] 

Passed  July  11, 1834 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago, 
That  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a Revenue  for  the  year  1834,  the  tax 
of  one  quarter  per  centum  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  levied  upon  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  list  of  all  taxable  property  which  has  or 
may  hereafter  be  returned  to  this  board  by  the  Assessor. 

Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  the  Surveyor  graduate  South-Water 
Street,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  north  line  of  each  block,  on  said 
street,  shall  be  the  highest  point  in  front  of  each  block,  and  shall 
further  graduate  said  street  in  such  manner,  that  the  water  shall  flow 
into  the  river  from  the  intersection  of  each  cross  street. 

Be  It  Further  Ordained,  That  all  orders  making  allowances  to  indi- 
viduals, by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  be  received  by  the  Collector, 
in  discharge  of  taxes  or  other  demands,  which  may  become  payable 
to  the  corporation. 

Th.  J.  V.  Owen,  Pres’t. 

Attest — Isaac  Harmon,  Clerk. 

An  Ordinance  Relating  to  the  Revenue,  and  Prescribing  the 
Duties  of  Town  Collector 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Town  of 
Chicago,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Collector,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Trustees  aforesaid,  before  he  enters  on  the  duties  of 
his  office,  to  give  a bond  with  approved  surety,  in  double  the  amount 
of  the  tax  list  put  into  his  hands  for  collection,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  collecting  and  accounting  to  the  said  President  and  Trustees, 
of  all  sums  of  money  which  may  come  to  his  hands,  in  virtue  of  the 
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list  of  assessment,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  this  Ordinance. 
And  it  is  hereby  made  the  further  duty  of  the  collector  to  make  per- 
sonal application  to  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  taxes  in  the 
list  of  assessment, .if  they  shall  be  residents  of  said  Town,  and  if  the 
amount  of  said  tax  so  due  by  any  person  or  persons,  shall  not  be  paid 
to  said  collector  within  ten  days  after  such  application,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  said  collector  to  seize  and  expose  to  sale,  (giving  five  days 
notice  thereof,)  any  personal  property  of  any  such  delinquent,  to 
make  the  tax  and  costs  of  sale  aforesaid.  In  case  such  collector  cannot 
find  any  personal  property  of  a resident  delinquent  aforesaid,  or  if 
any  person  or  persons  owning  any  of  the  said  lots,  be  non-residents, 
and  failing  to  pay  the  tax  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
collector  aforesaid,  to  sell  at  public  sale,  the  said  lot  or  lots,  upon 
which  any  tax  may  remain  due,  or  such  part  thereof  as  will  satisfy 
the  amount  of  said  tax  and  costs  of  advertising  and  selling;  the  said 
collector  having  previously  advertised  said  lot  or  lots,  for  three  weeks 
successively  in  the  Chicago  Democrat.  Upon  the  sale  of  any  lot  or 
part  of  lot  aforesaid  by  the  said  collector,  he  shall  make  to  the  pur- 
chaser a cirtificate  of  sale,  which  shall  vest  the  property  in  such  per- 
son, unless  the  owner  of  said  lot  or  part  of  lot  shall,  within  twelve 
months  after  such  sale,  pay  to  the  purchaser  or  his  assigns,  the 
amount  of  said  tax  and  costs,  and  one  hundred  per  centum  thereon. 

Th.  J.  V.  Owen,  Pres’t. 

Chicago,  July  30,  1834. 

TOWN  ORDINANCES 

RELATIVE  TO  GROCERIES  AND  TAVERNS 

[In  Chicago  Democrat  of  Sept.  3,  10,  17,  and  24,  1834] 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  town  of 
Chicago,  held  at  the  house  of  Stan * Foot,  in  said  town,  on  the  1st 
day  of  September,  1834,  the  following  Ordinances  were  adopted: 
Be  It  Ordained  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chi- 
cago, That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
to  keep  open  any  tippling  house  or  grocery  in  the  town  of  Chicago, 
whether  the  same  be  licensed  under  the  name,  and  as  a tavern  or 
house  of  public  entertainment  or  not,  on  or  during  the  Sabbath  or 
first  day  of  the  week,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  spirituous,  nor  shall 
any  person  or  persons  keeping  such  tippling  shop  or  grocery,  sell  or 
suffer  to  he  sold  therein,  any  spirituous,  vinous,  or  firmented  liquors, 
on  or  during  said  days,  or  the  night  following  said  days,  under  the 
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penalty  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  recovered 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 
of  the  county  of  Cook,  or  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  said  county;  the  one  half  of  said  fine  for  the  use  of  said  town,  and 
the  other  half  for  the  complainant. 

This  Ordinance  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
15th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1834. 

Be  It  Further  Ordained  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
Town  of  Chicago,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  for  the 
corporation  of  said  town,  to  report  to  said  President  and  Trustees, 
all  offences  against  the  foregoing  Ordinance  that  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge,  and  that  he  be  and  he  hereby  is  required  to  prosecute 
the  same,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  ordinance.  Pro- 
vided also,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
having  knowledge  of  any  offence  against  the  foregoing  ordinance,  to 
make  complaint  thereof  and  prosecute  the  same  in  the  name  of  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  before  any  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  said  county,  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Jno.  H.  Kinzie,  Pres’t. 

Attest — I.  Harmon,  Clerk. 

TOWN  ORDINANCES 
[In  Chicago  Democrat  of  Oct.  1 and  8,  1834] 

At  a meeting  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago , 
held  at  the  Tremont  House  in  said  town,  on  the  25th  day  of  Sept . 
1834: — The  following  Ordinance  was  adopted,  to  wit: 

An  Ordinance  to  Prevent  Fires 

Sec.  1.  Be  It  Ordained  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Town  of 
Chicago,  That  said  town  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  divided  into 
four  sepai ate  wards,  as  follows:  the  first  ward  shall  include  all  that 
part  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  said  town,  lying  East  of  the 
centre  of  Lasalle  street  and  within  Jackson  and  South  Water  sts. 
The  second  Ward  shall  include  all  that  part  within  the  incorporated 
limits  of  said  town  lying  West  of  the  centre  of  Lasalle  street,  and 
within  Jackson  and  East  Water  street.  The  third  Ward  shall  in- 
clude all  that  part  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  said  town  lying 
north  of  the  Chicago  river;  and  the  fourth  Ward  shall  include  all 
that  part  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  said  town  lying  west  of 
the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Chicago  river. 

O 
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See.  2.  And  Be  It  Further  Ordained  as  Aforesaid,  That  the  follow- 
ing named  persons  be  and  thay  are  hereby  appointed  Fire  Wardens 
for  the  respective  wards  of  said  Town,  viz.:  William  Worthingham 
for  the  first  ward;  Edward  E.  Hunter  for  the  second  ward;  Samuel 
Resigue  for  the  third  ward,  and  James  Kinzie  for  the  fourth  ward. 

See . 3.  And  Be  It  Ordained  as  Aforesaid,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons,  to  pass  or  cause  to  be  passed,  any  stove 
pipe  attached  to  any  stove  within  the  building,  through  the  roof, 
wooden  partition,  lath  or  plaster  partition  of  any  house,  store  or 
building  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation  of  the  Town  of  Chicago, 
unless  said  pipe  be  passed  through  a stone  or  earthen  cylinder,  or  be 
surrounded  by  brick,  or  be  passed  through  a tin  or  sheet  iron  plate, 
the  inside  of  which  shall  not  approach  or  be  within  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  pipe,  nor  shall  the  pipe  of  any  stove  be  nearer  than 
three  inches  to  any  wood  or  other  combustible  matter,  and  every 
stove  pipe  or  chimney  passing  thro’  the  roof  of  any  building,  shall 
extend  and  be  carried  at  least  eighteen  inches  of  said  building,  and 
no  stove  pipe  shall  be  passed  through  the  side  or  end  of  any  building 
within  the  limits  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  Be  It  Further  Ordained  as  Aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Fire  Wardens,  to  inspect  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month  or  oftener  (if  they  deem  it  necessary,)  all  chimneys  and  stove 
pipes  used  in  buildings  within  their  respective  wards,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorised  and  required  to  report  all  offences  against  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  and  to  remove  or  cause  to  be 
removed  forthwith  all  nuisances  which  may  tend  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  building  or  buildings  by  fire,  within  the  limits  of  the 
corporation,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  occupant  thereof,  unless 
said  owner  or  occupant  shall  himself  or  herself  remove  or  cause  to  be 
removed  the  same,  whenever  required  by  the  Wardens  as  aforesaid; 
and  for  every  day  said  Wardens  shall  be  employed  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  as  required  and  prescribed  by  this  ordinance,  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  President  and  Trus- 
tees shall  deem  reasonable  and  sufficient. 

Sec.  5.  And  Be  It  Further  Ordained  as  Aforesaid,  That  each  and 
every  offence  against  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  subject 
the  person  committing  the  same  to  a fine  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recov- 
ered on  complaint  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  said  town,  or 
other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
fines  are  by  law  recoverable. 
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See.  6.  And  Be  It  Further  Ordained  as  Aforesaid,  That  the  ordi- 
nance "‘to  prevent  fires,”  passed  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
Town  of  Chicago,  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1833,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

This  Ordinance  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
12th  day  of  October  next. 

Adopted  Sept.  25,  1834. 

Jno.  H.  Kinzie, 

Pres’t.  Bd.  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago. 

Attest — I.  Harmon,  Clerk. 


TOWN  ORDINANCE 
[In  Chicago  Democrat  of  Oct.  22  and  29,  1834] 

At  a meeting  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago, 
held  at  the  Tremont  House  in  said  town,  on  the  13  day  of  October 
A.  D.  1834: — The  following  Ordinance  was  adopted,  to  wit : 
Section  1.  Be  It  Ordained  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
Town  of  Chicago,  That  the  Fire  Wardens  appointed  under  the 
Ordinance  dated  the  25th  day  of  September  A.  D.  1834,  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  authorized,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty  to  attend  at 
all  fires  that  may  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  summon  any  bystander  or 
bystanders  at  or  near  such  fire  to  aid  and  assist  in  extinguishing  the 
same, — whether  it  be  to  enter  the  ranks  or  lines  formed  for  pass- 
ing water  or  buckets,  or  to  aid  in  promoting  such  means  as  to  said 
Wardens  may  seem  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  this 
Ordinance.  And  the  said  Wardens  or  either  of  them  are  hereby 
empowered  to  give  such  directions  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  as  they 
may  deem  necessary.  Any  and  all  persons  refusing  to  obey  when 
summoned  and  directed  by  said  Warden  or  Wardens  as  aforesaid 
without  good  and  sufficient  cause  or  excuse,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine 
of  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  on  complaint  before  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  fines  are  by  law  recovered. 

Sec.  2.  The  Fire  Warden  of  any  Ward  in  which  any  fire  may  or  shall 
occur,  shall  for  the  time  being,  be,  and  hereby  is  made,  Warden  in 
Chief,  and  the  other  Wardens  and  any  or  all  persons  whosoever  who 
may  be  present,  shall  be  subject  to  his  order  and  direction. 

Sec . 3.  Each  and  every  Warden  when  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  enjoined  and  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Ordi- 
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nance  shall  be  designated  by  a badge  or  plate  upon  his  Hat  with  the 
number  of  his  Ward  marked  distinct  there. 

This  Ordinance  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
23th  day  of  Oct.  A.  D.  1834. 

Jno.  H.  Kinzie, 

Pres’t  Bd.  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago 
Attest — E.  W.  Casey,  Clerk  Protem. 


TOWN  ORDINANCE 
[In  Chicago  Democrat  of  Oct.  1 and  22,  1834] 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  town  of 
Chicago,  held  at  the  Tremont  House,  Sept . 29,  1834,  the  following 
ordinance  was  adopted,  viz: 

Be  It  Ordained  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Town  of 
Chicago,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
remove  or  take  away  any  earth  or  sand  from  off  any  of  the  streets 
within  the  limits  of  the  corporation,  unless  by  order  and  permission 
of  the  supervisor  of  roads  in  said  town,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing said  roads— and  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  a fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  town  aforesaid  for  each  and  every  offence. 
This  ordinance  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  12th  day  of 
October  next. 

Adopted  Sept.  29,  1834. 

Jno.  H.  Kinzie, 

Pres’t.  Bd.  Trustees  Town  Chicago. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  Printed 

in  Chicago,  1835-1850 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 
( Continued  from  last  issue) 

1847  ( Continued ) 

Seymour,  E.  S. 

The  | Galena  | Directory,  | and  | Miner’s  | Annual  Register,  | for 
1847-8.  | [Wavy  rule ] | Number  One.  | [Wavy  rule ] | Galena:  I 
Published  by  E.  S.  Seymour.  | 1847.  | [Chicago,  1847.]  [ 86  j 

12  x 19  cm.  71,  [1]  p.  Printed  yellow  paper  wrappers. 

The  cover  tide,  in  ornamental  border,  has  the  imprint:  Chicago:  | Geer 
& Wilson,  Printers,  | corner  of  Lake  & Clarke  Sts. 

The  following  Galena  publications  are  listed  on  p.  34:  The  Galena 
Gazette  (Whig)  weekly,  (Friday),  W.  C.  E.  Thomas,  141  Main  Street; 
The  Galena  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser,  (Whig),  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
W.  C.  E.  Thomas;  The  Galena  Jeffersonian,  (Demo.)  weekly,  (Thurs- 
day), Charles  Sweney,  cor.  Main  and  Hills  sts.;  The  Galena  Jeffersonian, 
semi-weekly,  (Monday  and  Thursday);  The  Galena  Directory  and  Min- 
ers’ Register,  (annual),  E.  S.  Seymour,  176  Main  St. 

ICHi. 


Sons  of  Temperance  of  the  United  States.  ' 

Constitutions  of  the  national,  grand  and  subordinate  divisions  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  of  the  U.  S.  Also,  by-laws  and  rules  of  order  of 
the  Grand  Division  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Chicago:  R.  L.  Wilson, 
1847.  [ 8 6a  ] 

8vo.  56  p. 

Not  seen.  Title  from  book  dealers’  catalogues. 

[Taylor,  Benjamin  F.] 

Short  Ravel ings  | from  a ] Long  Yarn,  | or,  | Camp  and  March 
Sketches,  | of  the  | Santa  Fe  Trail.  | [ Woodcut , view  of  Santa  Fe]  | 
From  the  Notes  of  Richard  L.  Wilson,  j [Line  of  printer’s  orna- 
ments] | Chicago,  111.  | Printed  and  published  by  Geer  & Wilson,  | 
Daily  Journal  Office.  | 1847.  [ 87  ] 

15x22.5  cm.  64  p.  Printed  brown  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  title,  in  border  of  typographic  ornaments,  same,  except  that  the 
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woodcut  shows  a buffalo  hunt,  and  the  date  is  printed  M DCCC  XL  VII. 
By  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  associate  and  literary  editor  of  the  Evening  Jour- 
nal, according  to  a ms.  note  by  Henry  M.  Hugunin  laid  in  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  copy. 

Woodcuts  in  the  text:  Hunting  Baffalo  on  the  Semirone,  p.  33  (re- 
peated on  cover);  A Caravan  Encampment  upon  the  Plains,  p.  41;  A 
Cavalcade  in  a Mountain  Pass,  p.  49;  View  of  Santa  Fe  from  the  East, 
p.  55  (repeated  on  title  page);  and  three  small  vignettes. 

ICHi. 

Thomas,  Jesse  B. 

Report  | of  | Jesse  B.  Thomas,  | as  a member  of  the  | Executive 
Committee  | appointed  by  the  | Chicago  Harbor  and  River  | Con- 
vention, | of  the  | Statistics  concerning  the  City  of  Chicago.  | [Rule] 

| Chicago:  Printed  by  R.  L.  Wilson,  Daily  Journal  Office.  | 1847. 
13  x 21  cm.  32  p.  Printed  yellow  paper  wrappers.  [ 88  ] 

ICHi.  CSmH. 

Walker,  William  F. 

Presentment  | of  the  | Rev.  William  F.  Walker,  | his  answer,  | and  | 
the  verdict  of  the  court.  | Private  Impression.  | Chicago:  | ,Geer  & 
Wilson,  Book  and  Job  Printers;  j Daily  Journal’s  Printing  Establish- 
ment; | MDCCCXLVI.  | [1847!]  [89] 

13  x 20  cm.  98  p.  Printed  paper  wrappers. 

The  cover  title  reads:  Presentment  | of  the  | Rev.  William  F.  Walker,  | 
his  answer,  | and  the  verdict  of  the  court;  | with  notes  and  an  appendix; 
| or  | Ecclesiastical  Justice,  | in  the  | Diocese  of  Illinois.  | Chicago:  | Geer 
& Wilson,  Printers;  | Daily  Journal  Office.  | 1847. 

A prefatory  note  by  W.  F.  Walker  on  the  verso  of  the  front  cover  is  dated 
“Chicago,  Festival  of  the  Epiphany  [January  6],  MDCCCXLVII.” 

NN.  CSmH.  Dic\e. 

Wheeler,  John  E. 

An  Address  | delivered  before  the  | Printers  of  Chicago,  j on  the  18th 
of  January,  1847,  | the  anniversary  of  | Franklin’s  Birth-Day.  | By 
John  E.  Wheeler,  j Published  by  vote  of  the  fraternity.  | Chicago,  111.: 
Robert  Fergus,  Typographer,  | Saloon  Building,  Clark  Street.  | [Row 
of  dots ] I 1847.  [ 90  ] 

14  x 21  cm.  12  p. 

ICHi. 
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1848 

Baptists.  Illinois . Fox  River  Association*. 

Minutes  | of  the  : Proceedings  of  the  j Thirteenth  Anniversary  ! 
of  the  | Fox  River  Baptist  Association,  held  June  7th  and  8th,  1848. 

' [Wavy  rule]  j [Thicl^-thin  rule]  j Chicago,  111.  , Western  Citizen 
Print,  | [Line  of  7 hyphens]  ] 1848.  [ 91  ] 

12.5  x 21.5  cm.  7 p. 

On  p.  6:  “Ordered,  that  the  Clerks  superintend  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Minutes,  and  that  they  print  as  large  a number  as  the  funds 
contributed  for  that  purpose  will  pay  for.”  The  contributions  for  the  cost 
of  printing  the  minutes  totaled  $11.87  (P-  ?)• 

IAIB.  1CU. 

[Butterfield,  Justin*.] 

Proceedings  j of  a Public  Meeting,  I Held  at  Chicago,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a ' Rail  Road  ' to  connect  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi, 
| with  the  Great  Lakes.  ! [Wavy  rule]  Chicago:  ! R.  L.  Wilson, 
Printer,  j Daily  Journal  Office,  j 1S48.  [ 92  ] 

13x21.5  cm.  16  p.  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

The  pamphlet  consists  almost  entirely  [p.  3-16]  of  “Mr.  Butterfield’s 
address.”  The  meeting  was  held  January  18,  1848;  Thomas  Dyer,  chair- 
man; Daniel  Brainard,  secretary. 

ICHi.  CSmH. 

Cass,  Lewis. 

Gen.  Cass’  | Letter  to  the  j Harbor  and  River  ' Convention.  | 
[Rule]  | Chicago:  Journal  Press.  j 1848.  [ 92 a ] 

3x4  cm.  8 p.  Only  pages  6 and  7 are  numbered. 

The  letter  declines  an  invitation  to  attend.  On  p.  8:  Circumstance  | 
alter  Cass-es  | Erratum. — In  last  j line  in  the  word  Cass,  | the  “C” 
should  be  omitted. 

NN.  Dic\e. 


Chicago.  Citizens. 

Citizens  of  Chicago,  ' Look  at  This  ! ! \ [Long  type  ornament] 
The  Administration  has  Suspended  the  improvement  of  your  Har- 
bor. Two  weeks’  more  work  would  open  it  to  all  kinds  of  Craft. 
Van  Buren  says  I he  will  “follow  in  the  footsteps”  of  the  present 
Executive,  j So,  if  he  is  elected,  our  Harbor  may  Never  be  completed, 
| and  the  interest  of  the  Whole  West  will  doubtless  be  | treated  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  Merchants,  Mechanics  ' and  Laborers,  will  you 
endure  this?  [Chicago,  1848?]  [ 92^  ] 
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37  x 26  cm.  Broadside. 

No  date  and  no  imprint.  Copy  described  has  pencil  date  “1847”  and  the 
name  “James  K.  Polk”  supplied  to  identify  “the  present  executive.”  But 
the  campaign  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  Free  Soil  candidate 
against  Zachary  Taylor,  and  in  which  this  broadside  was  doubdess  used, 
was  in  the  fall  of  1S48. 

ICHi. 


Chicago.  Engine  Company  No.  i. 

Fireman’s  Ball,  For  [2  small  cuts  of  fire  apparatus ] the  benefit 
of  Engine  Company  No.  1 [Line  of  type  ornaments ] The  mem- 
bers of  Engine  Company  No.  1,  request  your  j company  at  the 
American  Temperance  House,  on  Friday  j Evening,  February  18th, 
1848.  ] [ Wavy  rule ] ] . . . | [Chicago,  1S48]  [ 92c  ] 

10  x 15.5  cm.  4-p.  folder  printed  on  first  page  only. 

The  name  of  Stephen  F.  Gale,  chief  engineer,  appears  in  a list  of  honor- 
ary managers.  In  the  list  of  managers  is  the  name  of  John  Calhoun. 
“Members  of  the  Fire  Department  are  requested  to  appear  in  uniform. 
Carriages  will  be  in  attendance  at  half  past  six  o’clock.  Ladies  not  wish- 
ing to  attend  will  please  return  their  tickets  to  the  Temperance  House.” 
ICHi . 


Dams,  George. 

Address  Delivered  before  the  Members  of  ' Oriental  & Lafayette 
Lodges,  | in  ] Chicago,  Illinois,  j on  April .21,  A.  D.  1848.  j [Wavy 
rule ] | By  W.M.  Geo.  Davis.  [ Wavy  rule]  | [Typographic  orna- 
ment] | Chicago:  j Job  Omce  Print,  • 12S  Lake  st.  cor.  of  Clark.  ; 
1848.  [ 93] 

13  X20.5  cm.  7 p. 

MBFM. 


Democratic  Party.  Illinois . 

To  the  j Democracy  of  Illinois.  Address  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  Democratic  Mass  Meeting,  in  Chicago,  on  the  subject 
of  | Free  Territory  and  Harbor  Im-  provements.  j [Chicago,  184S.] 
14.5x24  cm.  8 p.  [ 94  ] 

Caption  title;  no  imprint.  Signed,  p.  8 by:  Thomas  Hoyne,  Daniel  Brain- 
ard,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Mark  Skinner,  George  Manierre,  E.  S.  Kimberley, 
and  Asa  F.  Bradley. 

Dic\e. 
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[Eastman,  Zebina.] 

No.  4.  | North-Western  Free-Soil  | Almanac,  | for  | 1849  | being  up 
to  July  fourth,  the  seventy-third  year  of  j Independence.  | Calculated 
for  the  Latitude  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  | [Woodcut]  | [Wavy  rule]  | 
Eastman  & McClellan,  Publishers,  | Chicago,  111.  | [1848.]  [ 95  ] 

12  x 19  cm.  32  p.  Title  in  decorative  border.  Printed  buff  paper  wrappers. 
[Zebina]  Eastman  & [ ] McClellan  in  1849-1852  were  publishers  at 

Chicago  of  the  Western  Citizen t a temperance  and  anti-slavery  paper 
which  began  in  July  1842  as  successor  to  the  Genius  of  Liberty  previously 
published  (December  1840  to  April  1842)  at  Lowell,  La  Salle  County, 
with  Eastman  and  Hooper  Warren  as  editors. 

MWA.  Dic\e. 


Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  | Union  Rail- 
road Company.  | [Chicago,  1848.]  [ 96  ] 

13.5  x 21  cm.  8 p. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint. 

Signed  and  dated  at  end;  John  Van  Nortwick,  | Chief  Engineer.  | 
Chicago,  April  5th,  1848. 

ICHi.  NN.  NNE.  OClWHi. 

Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad. 

Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company.  | [Rule]  | Report  | 
of  | William  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  j President  of  the  Company;  | together 
with  reports  of  the  | Engineer,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  | read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders,  April  5,  1848.  | [Wavy  rule]  | 
Chicago:  | Stewart,  Wheeler  & Ellis,  Job  Printers,  | 201  Lake  Street, 
1848.  [97] 

13  x 21  cm.  [ii],  23  p.  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

NN.  ICHi . Streeter. 

Harbor  and  River  Convention. 

Memorial.  | To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  I States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  I [Chicago  ? 

,848.]  [97«] 

15  x 22  cm.  42  p. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint. 

On  p.  36  the  report  is  signed  by  and  in  behalf  of  “the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Convention”  and  dated  May,  1948. 
Streeter. 
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Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  | [ Wavy  rule]  j Rules,  By-Laws 
Regulations,  j established  by  the  J Board  of  Trustees,  | of  the  j Illi- 
nois & Michigan  Canal  ! in  conformity  with  sec.  15  of  the  | law  of 
February  21,  1843;  j to  which  is  added  | the  rates  of  toll,  j adopted 
by  the  | Board  of  Trustees  for  the  year  1848,  j and  names  of  the 
principal  places  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  ! with  their  distances  from 
each  other,  j [ Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  j Printed  by  R.  L.  Wilson,  j 
Daily  Journal  Office.  ; 1848.  [ 98  ] 

14.5  x 23.5  cm.  1 leaf,  46  p.,  1 leaf.  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  title  same  as  title  page,  in  ornamental  border. 

CSmll.  ICHi. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Laws  of  the  United  States,  | and  j State  of  Illinois,  | relating  to  the  j 
Illinois  & Michigan  Canal  j and  the  | Canal  Land  and  Lots,  | Water 
Power,  &c.,  j from  March  20,  1822,  to  March  1,  1847,  | arranged 
chronologically.  | [Wavy  rule]  ’ Chicago:  j Printed  by  R.  L.  Wil- 
son, j Daily  Journal  Office.  | 1848.  [ 99  ] 

14.5x23  cm.  66  p. 

ICHi. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Rates  of  Toll  j for  the  j Illinois  & Michigan  Canal,  | together  with  j 
Forms  of  Clearances,  Bills  of  Lading,  ' and  ! names  of  places  upon 
the  line,  j with  their  distances  from  each  other,  j [Chicago,  1848.] 

13.5  x 21.5  cm.  7,  [1]  p.  Printed  yellow  paper  wrappers.  [ 100  ] 

On  p.  1:  Tolls  for  1848. 

ICHi. 

Illiniois  & Michigan  Canal. 

Report  j of  the  j State  Trustee  | of  the  ; Illinois  & Michigan  Canal,  j 
made  in  relation  to  certain  charges  which  were  preferred  by  him 
against  the  chief  engineer,  ! and  read  at  a meeting  of  subscribers  to  j 
the  loan  of  $1,600,000,  held  in  New  York  j on  the  iSth  of  October, 
1847,  | with  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  same.  | [Wavy  rule]  | 
Chicago:  | Democrat  Book  and  Job  Office,  | Steam  Power  Press.  ' 
[Row  of  dots]  ! 1848.  [ iooa  ] 

13  x 22.5  cm.  41  p. 

Charles  Oakley  was  the  state  trustee  and  William  Gooding  the  chief 
engineer. 

ICHi.  MH. 
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Norris,  J.  Wellington. 

Norris’  | Chicago  Directory,  | for  1848-9,  | being  the  | Seventh  Year 
of  Publication,  | [Filet]  | Chicago,  published  by  Norris  & Taylor.  | 
173  Lake  Street.  | 1848.  [ 101  ] 

12x19  cm.  132,  28  p.  Printed  buff  paper  wrappers. 

Printed  by  Eastman  & McClellan,  63  Lake  Street. 

ICHi. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

No.  4 | [ Woodcut ] | Prairie  Farmer  | Almanac  | 1849  | [Woodcut]  | 
A.  H.  & C.  Burley,  | Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers,  | 122 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  . . . [Chicago,  1848?]  [ 102  ] 

13  x 18.5  cm.  30  p.,  2 p.  of  advertisements. 

ICHi. 


Rock  Island  Medical  School. 

Prospectus  | of  the  | Rock  Island  Medical  School,  | to  be  opened  on 
the  | first  Monday  of  November  next,  | at  | Rock  Island,  Illinois.  | 
[Wavy  ride]  | Chicago:  | J.  Campbell,  Printer,  | No.  107,  Lake-Street, 
| [Short  rule]  | 1848.  [ 102a  ] 

13.5  x 22  cm.  12  p. 

ICHi. 

Rush  Medical  College. 

Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  | for  1847-1848,  | of  | Rush  Medical  College, 
| Chicago,  Ills.  | [Woodcut  of  college  building]  | Chicago,  Ills.: 
William  Ellis,  General  Book  and  Job  Printer,  | 201  Lake  Street,  op- 
posite Merchant’s  Exchange.  | 1848.  [ 103  ] 

14  x 21  cm.  8 p.  Cover  title  on  buff  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi.  1CU-R. 

Sloan,  W.  B.,  publisher. 

[The  Complete  Farrier,  or  Horse-Doctor  . . . Published  by  W.  B. 
Sloan,  No.  40  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1848]  [ 104  ] 

Not  seen.  Title  from  Goodspeed’s  Americana  list  227  (1934),  no.  381. 
See  third  edition,  1849,  No.  121,  below. 

Sons  of  Temperance.  Illinois.  Grand  Division. 

Journal  | of  the  | Proceedings  | of  the  | Grand  Division,  | of  the  | 
Sons  of  Temperance,  | of  the  | State  of  Illinois,  | [Device]  | (Printed 
under  the  Supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Publication.)  | Vol.  1.  | 
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Chicago:  ] R.  L.  Wilson,  Printer,  | Daily  Journal  Office.  | 1848.  [ 105  ] 
8 vo.  335  p. 

The  title  page  is  dated  1848,  but  the  volume  contains  proceedings  of 
meetings  at  Chicago,  Joliet,  Galena,  Alton,  Quincy,  etc.,  during  the  years 
1847-1849. 

IU.  Die{e. 

Sons  of  Temperance.  Illinois.  Old  Oaken  Bucket  Division. 
Constitution,  | By-Laws,  | and  | Rules  of  Order,  | of  [ Old  Oaken 
Bucket  Division,  No.  38,  | of  the  | Sons  of  Temperance;  | located  in  j 
Lockport,  Ills.  | [Rule]  | Instituted  December  15,  1847.  | [Rule j j 
[Cut  of  emblem]  | [Short  rule]  | Chicago:  J Daily  Tribune  Print.  1 
1848.  • [ 105^  ] 

8.5  x 13  cm.  27,  [1]  p.,  2 blank  leaves.  Unprinted  blue  paper  wrappers. 
Copy  seen  at  Chicago  Book  & Art  Auctions,  February  20,  1935. 

U.  S.  Mail  Packets. 

[Vignette  of  boat]  | For  La  Salle,  Peru,  St.  Louis,  | and  all  inter- 
mediate landings  on  | Illinois  River.  | Two  daily  lines  of  | U.  S.  Mail 
Packets.  | . . . [at  end]\  Seaton  & Peck,  Printers,  (Argus  Office,) 
Chicago.  [ 106  ] 

1 1.5  x 19  cm.  Broadside.  Printed  in  green  ink. 

Dated  in  MS  “April,  1848.” 

ICHi. 


Universalist  Church.  Chicago. 

Sunday  School  | Exhibition.  | Exercises  to  be  repeated.  | At  the  re- 
quest of  many  who  witnessed  the  Annual  Exhibition  by  the  Pu-|pils 
of  the  Universalist  Sunday  School  on  Wednesday  Evening,  as  well  as 
| at  the  desire  of  others  who  were  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Church,  | the  Exercises  will  be  repeated  | On  Friday  Evening,  Jan, 
28,  | Commencing  at  half  past  6 o’clock,  j [Wavy  rule]  | [Chicago, 
1848.]  1 107  ] 

15.5x20.5  cm.  Broadside. 

The  program  of  the  exercises  follows  the  above  heading. 

January  28  fell  on  a Friday  in  1848. 

Dic\e. 


1849 

Brainard,  Daniel. 

Address  | to  the  | Graduating  Class  | of  | Rush  Medical  College,  j 
Session  of  1848-49.  | [7v///^]  j By  Daniel  Brainard,  M.D.,  president 
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of  the  College.  | [Rule]  | Chicago:  | Printed  by  Duzan,  Davisson  & 
Co.,  | Corner  of  Clark  and  Randolph  Sts.  | 1849.  [ 108  ] 

14  x 22  cm.  15  p.  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi.  DSG . 

Chicago.  Charter. 

Charter  | of  the  | City  of  Chicago,  | and  | Amendments.  ! With  j 
Rules  of  Council  j and  j Ordinances,  j [Rule]  | Chicago:  Printed  at 
the  Democrat  Office,  45  La  Salle  St.  | 1849.  [ 109  ] 

14.5  x 21  cm.  16  p. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  copy  bears  on  the  flyleaf  the  autograph 
signature  of  James  H.  Woodworth,  Mayor  of  Chicago  at  the  time  that 
this  volume  was  published. 

ICHi. 

Chicago  Building  Association. 

Constitution  | and  j By-Laws  | of  the  | Chicago  Building  Associa- 
tion, | Adopted  March,  1849.  | [Ornament]  | Chicago:  | Davis’  Book 
& Job  Office,  128  Lake  Street.  | [7v///d*]  | 1849.  | [ no  ] 

9x14  cm.  15  p.  Printed  green  paper  wrappers. 

Harper . 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
College  | of  | Physicians  and  Surgeons  j of  the  | Upper  Mississippi,  | 
(Reorganization  of  Rock  Island  Medical  School:)  | Second  Session, 
1849-50.  j [Rule]  | Chicago:  j Printed  at  the  Democrat  Office,  45 
La  Salle  Street.  | [Short  rule]  | 1849.  [ in  ] 

12x21.5  cm.  up.  Title  in  decorative  rule  border. 

CSmH.  DSG.  Dic\e. 


Davis,  N.  S. 

Address  | on  ! Free  Medical  Schools,  | introductory  to  the  session  of 
1849-50,  | in  | Rush  Medical  College.  | [Rule]  | By  | N.  S.  Davis, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology.  | [Printed  for  the 
Class.]  | Chicago:  | 1849.  [ 112] 

14x22  cm.  16  p.  Printed  buff  paper  wrappers. 

ICU-R.  CSmH.  DSG. 

Evans,  John. 

Observations  | on  the  | Spread  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  | and  | its  com- 
municable nature;  | [Rule]  | By  John  Evans,  M.D.,  | Professor  of 
Obstetrics  & Diseases  of  Women  & Children  | in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
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lege — Member  of  the  American  Medi-jcal  Association — Formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  ] Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  &c.  | [ Short 
rule ] | [From  the  N.  W.  Med.  & Surg.  Journal.]  | [ Short  rule] 
Chicago:  | 18.49.  [ 113  ] 

13.5  x 20.5  cm.  43  p. 

In  1849  the  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  was  edited  by 
W.  B.  Herrick  and  John  Evans  and  was  published  by  J.  W.  Dugan, 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis. 

NNN.  Dic\e. 

Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad. 

Second  Annual  Report  | of  the  | Galena  and  Chicago  j Union  Rail- 
road Company,  | read  at  the  | Annual  Meeting  of  fhe  Stockholders,  , 
April  5,  1849.  | [Filet  with  locomotive  in  center ] | Chicago:  j H.  K. 
Davis,  Book  and  job  printer,  128  Lake  Street.  | 1849.  [ 114  ] 

13  x20  cm.  [ii],  20,  [2]  p. 

AW.  ICHi. 

Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Charter  | of  the  [ Great  Western  Railway  Company,  | incorporated 
by  the  State  of  Illinois;  j together  with  the  | Supplementary  Act,  | 
passed  February  10,  1849.  | \Thic\-thin  rule ] | 1849.  | [Chicago? 

1849-]  [1140] 

15  x 22  cm.  12  p. 

No  imprint. 

Streeter. 

Hatheway,  O.  P.,  and  Taylor,  J.  H. 

Chicago  | City  Directory,  | and  | Annual  Advertiser,  | for  1849-50, 
containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  | mechanics  and  business 
men  with  their  sev-  | eral  places  of  residence;  also,  brief  no-jtices  of 
the  religious,  literary,  and  | benevolent  associations  of  the  | City, 
Military,  Fire  Depart- 'ment,,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  | [Wavy  rule]  | By 
O.  P.  Hatheway  & J.  H.  Taylor  | [ Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  Jas.  J. 
Langdon,  Book  and  Job  Printer.  | 1849.  [ 115  ] 

11  x 18  cm.  264  p.  Printed  pink  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi.  1CN.  Dic\e. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

List  of  ] Canal  Lots  and  Lands  I in  | Chicago  and  Vicinity,  | offered 
for  sale  | by  the  trustees  of  the  | Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  | in 
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September,  1848  and  May,  1849,  | with  the  Valuations  of  the  several 
Lots  and  Tracts,  Also,  the  prices  jof  those  sold  and  the  Names  of 
Purchasers.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  | Published  by  Rees  & Rucker, 
Land  Agents,  j [ Wavy  rule]  | Daily  Democrat  Steam  Press,  1849. 
1 1.5  x 19.5  cm.  31,  [1]  p.  Printed  paper  wrappers.  [ 116  ] 

A printed  errata  slip  tipped  in  between  p.  [2]  and  p.  [3]  has  this  note: 
“An  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  published  in  April,  1849,  containing 
names  of  purchasers,  only,  at  the  September  sale,  1848.  In  preparing  the 
present  edition — adding  names  of  purchasers  at  May  sale,  altering,  pag- 
ing, &c. — some  typographical  errors  have  occurred  ...” 

CSmH.  ICHi . DLC. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Rates  of  Toll,  | for  | the  year  1849,  | on  the  | Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  together  with  forms  of  | Clearances,  Bills  [of]  Lading,  | and 
| Names  of  Places  along  the  Line,  | with  their  distances  from  each 
other.  | Chicago:  | Press  of  Charles  L.  Wilson,  | Daily  Journal  Office. 

! 1849.  [117] 

13.7  x 21.7  cm.  8 p.  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  title  only,  in  ornamental  border. 

ICHi. 

Knapp,  Moses  L. 

An  | Address  | Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  | Rock  Island  Medi- 
cal School,  | November  7,  1848,  | by  | M.  L.  Knapp,  M.D.,  | Presi- 
dent, and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  | [Double 
rule]  | Chicago:  | Campbell  & Fuller,  Printers,  | 107  Lake  Street.  | 
[Short  rule]  | 1849.  [ 118  ] 

14  x 23.5  cm.  20  p.  Printed  paper  wrappers.  Cover  title,  in  decorative 
border,  identical  with  above. 

DLC.  DSG.  MH.  Dic\c.  McMurtrie. 

Perkins,  George  R. 

The  | Western  Farmer’s  | Almanac:  j 1850.  | suited  to  j Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  | Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  j [Dotted  rule] 

| [Calculations  by  George  R.  Perkins,  A.  M.j  | [Dotted  rule]  j Chi- 
cago, 111.  | Published  by  Jos.  Keen,  Jr.,  & Brother.  | No.  161  Lake 
Street.  [Chicago  ? 1849  ?]  [ 119  ] 

12  x 17.5  cm.  24,  [8]  p. 

It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  this  almanac  was  printed  in  Chicago. 

Dic\c. 
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Rush  Medical  College. 

Session  commences  on  Monday,  October  15, 1849.  Annual  Announce- 
ment | of  | Rush  Medical  College,  | of  | Chicago,  Illinois.  | [Wood’ 
cut  of  college  building ] | Session  of  1849-50  second  edition.  | [Rulc\ 

| Chicago.  | 1849.  [ 120  j 

14  x 22  cm.  16  p.  Last  2 pages  are  advertisements. 

ICU-R  (Archives).  DSG. 

Sloan,  W.  B.,  publisher . 

The  | Complete  Farrier  | or  | Horse  Doctor:  | Also  | the  Complete 
Cattle  Doctor;  | containing  | full  and  complete  directions  for  | for 
[//V]  choosing,  breeding,  rearing,  and  general  manange-  [sic]  | ment, 

| together  with  | accurate  descriptions,  causes,  peculiar  symptoms,  j 
and  the  most  approved  method  | of  curing  all  diseases  to  which 
horses  and  cattle  are  subject.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Third  edition;  enlarged 
and  improved,  j [ Wavy  rule]  | [Filet]  | Published  by  W.  B.  Sloan, 
No.  40  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  | [Short  rule]  | 1849.  [ 121  | 

1 1.5  x 18.5  cm.  160  p. 

Imprint  on  verso  of  title  page:  Printed  by  Eastman  & McClellan,  Steam 
Press,  corner  of  Clark  and  Randolph  sts.,  Chicago,  111. 

Preface  to  third  edition  dated  “Chicago,  Oct.  1849.” 

ICHi.  Dic\e. 

Universalist  Church.  Chicago. 

Sunday  School  Exhibition.  | [Wavy  rule]  | The  Sunday  School  of 
the  Universalist  Church  will  give  its  | Annual  Exhibition  | at  the 
Church,  on  | Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  7,  1849,  | . . . | [program 
jollows].  [ 122  ] 

15x27  cm.  Broadside. 

Dic\e. 

Waukegan  Academy. 

First  Annual  Catalogue  | of  the  j Officers  & Students  | of  | Waukegan 
Academy,  | and  j Lake  County  Teachers’  Institute,  | academical  year, 
| ending,  Nov.  21,  1849.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  j Jas.  ].  Langdon, 
Book  and  Job  Printer,  | 1849.  [ 122a  ] 

12x18  cm.  xvi  p.  Printed  cream  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi . 

(To  be  continued ) 
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Editorial  Notes 


/“iriHE  last  few  months  have  brought  to  our  manuscript  collection 
several  acquisitions  of  more  than  usual  merit  in  both  local  and 
national  interest. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  printed  a letter  by  Dr.  John  R.  Lewis, 
written  from  Carlinville,  Illinois,  in  1832.  This  manuscript  is  a part 
of  the  most  recent  gift  of  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  a group  embracing 
such  divergent  items  as  a letter  from  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  from  whom 
our  Gilpin  Library  takes  its  name,  to  two  papers  from  the  hand  of 
Baron  Steuben. 
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In  the  past  we  have  received  Ulysses  S.  Grant  letters  and  docu 
ments  from  many  sources.  To  them  a notable  addition  has  been 
made  from  the  estate  of  Frank  Hatch  Jones,  the  husband  of  General 
Grant’s  daughter  Nellie.  Twenty-seven  letters  from  Grant  to  his 
daughter  in  the  years  1877  to  1885  constitute  the  bulk  of  these  papers, 
but  share  attention  with  a letter  from  the  battlefield  in  1864  to  the 
same  Nellie  as  a child  and  four  notes  written  by  Grant  during  the 
last  months  of  his  painful  illness. 

Individual  Chicago  manuscripts  have  come  from  various  sources, 
but  certain  groups  are  outstanding.  Among  these  are  the  Orrington 
Lunt  papers,  largely  relating  to  Chicago  and  Evanston.  Two  letters 
of  1843  and  1844  among  the  Lunt  papers  reflect  the  difficulties  be- 
setting the  foundation  of  one  of  Chicago’s  large  fortunes.  The  record 
book  of  scholarship  from  Dearborn  Seminary,  1856-1899,  reflects 
educational  trends  in  a well  known  private  school  for  girls.  Several 
years  spent  in  serious  study  of  the  military  background  of  the  first 
Fort  Dearborn  have  produced  four  blueprint  maps  by  Major  Harry 
A.  Musham,  U.S.A.,  Retd.,  which  correlate  early  accounts  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  area  with  present-day  surveys.  It  is  encouraging  to 
all  serious  students  of  history  to  see  these  results  of  a busy  engineer’s 
devotion  and  specialized  knowledge  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
early  military  history  of  Chicago. 

The  recent  gift  from  Mr.  Sherman  M.  Goble  of  numerous  diaries 
of  Jeremiah  Porter,  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  Chicago,  consti- 
tutes a truly  important  accession.  The  majority  of  the  small  tidy 
volumes  Porter  used  date  from  1831  to  1848,  but  a single  one  for 
the  month  of  July,  1879,  contains  notes  on  the  organization  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Chicago.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  diaries 
for  the  actual  period  of  Porter’s  residence  in  Chicago,  but  the  wealth 
of  information  contained  in  those  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Peoria,  and 
Green  Bay  well  balances  this. 

* * # 

Through  gifts  and  exchanges  the  Library  has  been  fortunate  in 
adding  to  its  resources  some  unusual  and  valuable  accessions  during 
the  past  six  months. 

A well-rounded  collection  of  Lincolniana  including  about  eighty 
volumes  in  fine  bindings  came  to  the  Library  in  February  as  a gift 
of  Mrs.  James  Ward  Thorne.  Lamon’s  Life  of  Lincoln,  and  Elern- 
don’s  Lincoln  in  three  volumes,  both  works  which  are  difficult 
to  find,  were  among  the  books  comprising  the  gift.  This  is  the  largest 
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collection  on  a single  subject  which  has  been  received  for  some 
time,  and  one  notable  as  an  exhibition  of  fine  bindings. 

Twenty-five  opera  librettos  bearing  dates  from  1858-1877,  together 
with  a group  of  opera  programs,  were  given  recently  by  Miss 
Katherine  Walcott.  The  librettos  are  a welcome  addition  to  our 
music  collection,  for  it  has  lacked  original  scores  of  this  type. 

Scrapbooks  are  some  of  the  best  sources  of  local  history  especially 
if  they  are  well  arranged  and  indexed.  A particularly  good  scrap- 
book on  an  event  of  Chicago  history  for  which  material  is  frequently 
sought,  the  Haymarket  Riot  of  May  1,  1886,  was  recently  acquired. 
The  book  contains  a complete  record  of  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
event,  photographs  of  the  eight  convicted  anarchists,  and  a well- 
made  index.  It  was  compiled  by  the  desk  sergeant  of  the  Des  Plaines 
Street  Police  Station  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  Another  item  of  local 
interest  is  a study  of  early  architecture  in  Illinois,  made  by  George 
W.  Terp  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  The  manuscript 
shows  the  results  of  investigations  of  early  architectural  construction 
throughout  the  state,  and  is  illustrated  by  photographs  and  drawings. 

In  the  field  of  American  history  there  have  been  added  The  Pri- 
vate Correspondence  o]  Daniel  Webster,  edited  by  Fletcher  Webster, 
and  published  in  1857,  and  the  Narrative  of  Commodore  Perry's 
Expedition  to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan  in  1852.  These  two  works 
were  given  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Pike. 

State  documents  of  Illinois  are  a valuable  source  for  historians  in- 
vestigating early  state  history  and  politics.  Besides  the  sets  of  Illinois 
House  and  Senate  journals  which  date  from  the  territorial  period, 
the  Library  has  a good  set  of  the  early  laws  of  the  state,  lacking  a 
few  volumes.  Mr.  Raymond  M.  Ashcraft  presented  a copy  of  Laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  at  the  Tenth  General  Assembly,  De- 
cember 5, 1836.  Sixty  volumes  of  House  and  Senate  journals  covering 
the  period  from  1900  to  1930  which  were  lacking  in  our  set  have 
been  received  from  the  Illinois  state  authorities,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Hon.  Henry  Horner. 

Issues  of  serials  and  other  publications  have  been  acquired  on  an 
exchange  basis  from  these  institutions:  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Indiana  University,  Washington  University,  the  William  C.  Clements 
Library  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society,  the  Green  Bay  Historical  Society,  the  Iowa  State  Historical 
Society,  and  many  others.  In  some  instances  the  issues  received  bring 
our  holdings  of  the  serial  publications  of  these  institutions  up  to  date. 
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One  of  the  old  “covered  wagons”  which  played  so  important  a role 
in  the  westward  migration,  may  be  seen  in  the  Carriage  Room  of  the 
Society’s  building.  It  was  originally  owned  by  William  Gladman 
who  drove  his  family  and  household  goods  from  Baltimore  to  Deer- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1811.  The  Society  received  it  in  1920  as  a gift 
from  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt. 

It  is  properly  called  a Conestoga  wagon,  the  name  “Conestoga” 
being  taken  from  the  locality  where  it  originated,  the  valley  of 
Conestoga  Creek,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  word  itself 
is  an  Indian  word  meaning  “the  people  of  the  forked  roof  poles.” 
The  body  of  the  wagon  sags  in  the  center.  This  construction  tended 
to  settle  the  load  in  the  middle  instead  of  allowing  it  to  shift  to  the 
ends  when  crossing  the  hills  and  mountains.  The  rounded  bottom 
also  enabled  the  wagon  to  float  when  fording  streams  or  rivers. 
Arched  over  the  top  are  hoop-shaped  slats  cleared  to  the  sides  at 
regular  intervals.  These  provided  the  framework  for  the  homespun 
covering  which  was  drawn  over  them  to  protect  the  load  and  travel- 
ers. Thus  we  called  them  “covered  wagons”  or  “prairie  schooners,”  as 
they  were  known  west  of  the  Mississippi  where  they  were  veritable 
“ships  of  the  plains.” 

The  contemporary  authenticity  and  historical  interest  of  this 
wagon  have  recently  been  materially  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
a canvas  top,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Pike. 

# # # 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  received  from  Rear  Admiral 
Wat  Tyler  Cluverius  an  important  addition  to  its  Spanish- American 
War  collection.  It  is  the  flag  from  the  Second  Steam  Cutter  of  the 
U.S.S.  Maine.  One  of  the  complement  of  boats  attached  to  the  Maine 
when  it  was  destroyed  in  Havana  harbor  on  February  15,  1898,  this 
cutter  had  been  hoisted  in  and  was  in  the  skids  ready  for  overhauling. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  ship,  the  cutter,  with  her  crew  asleep  in  it, 
was  hurled  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  under  a mass  of  wreckage. 
When  located  several  weeks  later  by  divers,  her  flag  of  thirteen  stars 
was  found  within  the  hull  and  given  by  Captain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Maine,  to  the  then  Midshipman  Clu- 
verius, who  was  in  charge  of  the  cutter  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 
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Chicago  Indian  Chiefs 


Biographical  information  as  recorded  in  letters  of 
Juliette  A.  Kinzie 


T he  letters  here  printed  set  forth  a vivid  account  of  the 
% personalities  and  activities  of  several  Indian  chiefs  of 
the  Chicago  region.  They  were  written  by  Juliette 
Augusta  Kinzie,  well  known  as  the  author  of  W au-bun — the 
Early  Day  and  other  sketches  of  the  Old  Northwest.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Arthur  McGill,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the 
wife  of  John  H.  Kinzie,  son  of  John  Kinzie,  outstanding  pioneer 
of  Fort  Dearborn  days,  who  is  shown  so  dramatically  in  his 
cabin  across  the  Chicago  River  from  the  Fort  in  one  of  the 


dioramas  in  the  Museum  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

The  man  to  whom,  and  at  whose  solicitation,  these  letters 
were  written  was  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  who  rendered  a service  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  history  of  the  midwest.  In  his  official 
position,  he  was  not  content  to  sit  at  a desk  and  receive  and 
care  for  such  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  as  came  in 
but,  instead,  was  indefatigable  in  active  search  for  source 
materials  while  they  were  still  available.  He  went  out  in  the 
field  throughout  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
seeking  records  of  interest  and  interviewing  pioneers  who  were 
eyewitnesses  of  events  of  historic  interest.  He  also  carried  on  an 
active  correspondence  with  many  individuals  in  position  to 
write  him  historical  information  of  interest.  It  was  as  part  of 
this  program  of  correspondence  that  Dr.  Draper  urged  Mrs. 
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Kinzie  to  particularize  and  record  available  biographical  in- 
formation regarding  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Chicago  region. 

The  originals  of  these  letters  are  preserved  in  the  Draper  Col- 
lection of  the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  In  response  to 
inquiries  by  the  Editor  of  this  Bulletin,  they  were  placed  at  hh 
disposal,  with  permission  to  reproduce,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Miss  Annie  A.  Nunns  and  Dr.  Louise  Kellogg  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin.  Photostats  of  the  originals  are  now  avail- 
able for  examination  in  the  manuscript  division  of  the  Library 
of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

The  manuscript  is  transcribed  as  accurately  3s  deciphering  of 
the  difficult  Indian  names  permitted.  The  Editor  is  indebted  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Conway  for  competent  collaboration  in  transcrib- 
ing and  annotating  the  text. 

O O 


Memo 

John  Clark}  resides  at  Deerfield,  Lake  County — two  miles  West 
of  Highland  Park.  He  was  born  at  Ft.  Wayne  in  June  (strawberry 
time ) in  1792.  H:s  mother,  who  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
haw  a R.2  in  Virginia,  was,  with  her  sister,  in  177S,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Shawnees  when  they  were  8 and  10  years  old,  and  carried  to 
Piqua  in  Ohio,  where  they  were  given  to  the  family  of  Tecumseh, 
They  were  the  daughters  of  a Mr.  McKenzie. 

The  elder  sister  was  taken — probably  purchased,  by  a trader  living 
at  Ft.  Wayne — the  younger,  when  about  18  years  of  age,  was  trans- 
ferre  tder  n living  at  Mai  I V — She  e- 

came  the  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom  John  was  the  eldest.  At 
the  Treaty  of  Greenville  it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  prisoners  held 
by  the  Indians  should  be  given  up.  On  learning  this,  Mr.  McKenzie 
made  a journey  from  Virginia  to  the  Northwest  country  to  recover 
his  daughters  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  19  years.  He  was 
successful  in  finding  them  both.  Whether  strong  efforts  were  made 
to  retain  them,  or  whether  the  parting  was  mutually  satisfactory, 
cannot,  I suppose,  now  be  ascertained.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  domestic 

^ohn  K..  Clark,  known  as  “Indian  Clark/’  pioneer  of  the  Northwest. 

*The  Kanawha  River  in  West  Virginia. 

3 Malden,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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ties  formed  were  definitively  sundered,  and  the  father  returned  to  his 
home  with  his  children,  and  all  save  one  of  his  grandchildren.  John 
Clark  was,  at  this  time  (1797),  in  his  fifth  year.  The  children  next 
in  age  were  a pair  of  twins  6 months  old.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
mother  to  carry  both  a journey  of  1,000  miles  on  horseback,  so  the 
girl  was  taken,  and  the  little  boy  Andrew  was  left  with  his  father. 
This  boy  grew  up  and  when  16  years*  of  age  he  went  as  aide-de<amp 
to  Tecumseh , and  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  when 
he  fell  beside  his  chief. 

A half-brother  of  John  and  Andrew  was  also  with  Tecumseh  on 
this  day.  He  pronounced  it  impossible  to  declare  who  gave  the  fatal 
shot  which  brought  down  the  Chief.  When  the  latter  was  mortally 
wounded  as  he  was  upon  his  hands  and  knees  unable  Jo  rise,  the 
Kentucky  Light-horse  came  up  and  dispatched  him.  Andrew,  refus- 
ing to  leave  him  in  his  extremity,  met  his  fate  beside  him — the  other 
broke  and  forcing  his  way  through  the  American  ranks  escaped. 

John  Clark  remained  with  his  mother’s  family  in  Virginia  till  he 
came  to  man’s  estate,  when  he  made  his  way  to  the  scenes  of  his 
mother’s  early  life,  and  becoming  acquainted  in  Detroit  with  Mr. 
John  Kinzie  Sen.  he  accompanied  him  to  Chicago. 

H is  mother,  not  long  after  her  return  to  her  native  home,  married 
a Mr.  Cly bourn.  Archie  Cly bourn 4 of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  children 
of  this  second  marriage. 

It  is  true  that  Tecumseh  was  one  of  three  brothers  of  the  same 
birth.  The  great  Chief  was  the  youngest  born — the  eldest  was  called 
The  Snal^e — Clark  does  not  recall  the  name  of  the  second  in  age.  The 
Prophet  was  older  than  these  three. 

Clark  has  a history  of  the  Western  tribes  and  Chiefs,  in  which  the 
particulars  given  of  Tecumseh  are  more  correct  than  much  that 
passes  for  history.  He  knew  Tanner 5 personally — also  most  of  the 
principal  men  who  have  figured  in  the  frontier  in  the  last  half  Cen- 
tury. 

*As  his  next  older  brother  was  born  in  1792, 1 shd.  suppose  that  Andrew 
Clark  & his  twin  sister  were  born  in  1794 — if  so,  then  he  was  nineteen 
years  old  when  he  fell.  L.C.D.  [Note  by  Lyman  Draper  on  the  original 
letter.] 

Archibald  Clybourn,  Chicago  pioneer. 

5Probably  John  Tanner,  Indian  interpreter,  known  as  the  “White  In- 
dian,” who  was  captured  by  the  Indians  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
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Chicago,  June  20th,  1S66 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I regret  to  inform  you  that  the  hunter  Clar\  died  of  pneumon:. 
in  December  last. 

He  would  have  been  a valuable  fountain  from  which  to  draw  the 
particulars  of  early  history  which  you  desire. 

Robinson ? or  Chee-chee-been-guay  (the  Squint-eye)  is  still  living. 
His  son,  who  resides  in  town,  told  me  a few  months  since  that  h;s 
father’s  health  and  memory  were  both  excellent.  I spoke  with  Joseph 
about  your  proposed  visit,  and  I know  he  will  be  happy  to  escort  you 
to  the  Auxplaines,  twelve  miles  distant,  to  visit  the  old  Chief.  You 
have  only  to  report  to  us,  and  my  sons  will  put  you  in  communication 
with  some  of  the  family,  soon  after  your  your  arrival  here. 

MarJ^  Beaubien  lives  in  his  own  home  at  Naperville.  He  must  be 
an  old  man,  as  he  had  children  married  thirty  years  ago.  He  has 
had  three  wives,  and  about  twenty-five  children — he  cannot  tell 
himself,  exactly,  how  manv.  Lie  has,  however,  the  air  and  counte- 
nance of  a man  not  over  fifty,  and  is  full  of  vigour  and  humour. 
What  he  has  once  known  he  will  be  apt  to  recollect. 

Sa-gui-na  is  not  the  name  of  Blac\  Partridge 7 — his  Indian  name 
was  Mu\-ay-tay-wu-zu\.  There  are  on  Dr.  Wolcott’ ss  pay-rolls  of 
1822  the  names  of  Saw-gu-nay  and  Sag-a-nay-nu-bee — one  of  whom 
is  doubdess  Billy  Caldwell?  and  the  other  may  be  the  Blackbird,10 
though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  the  translation  of  the  Indian  word 
Sau-gu-na,  which  means  Englishman  or  stranger. 

There  is  on  no  list  since  1819  a name  resembling  Naa-\e-woin — 
but  I find  on  a receipt  of  annuities  paid  to  the  portion  of  the  Potta- 
wattomie  tribe  residing  at  the  head  of  Peoria  la\e  the  names  of  San- 
atche-win,11  and  Shickjshac\. 

6A!exander  Robinson,  a half-breed  chief  of  the  United  Potawatomies, 
Chippewas  and  Ottavas,  friendly  to  the  Americans  at  the  time  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Massacre. 

7Black  Partridge  befriended  the  whites  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  Massacre. 

eDr.  Alexander  Wolcott  was  Indian  agent  at  Chicago  from  1820 
to  1830. 

6Billy  Caldwell  (Sauganash),  one  of  the  most  notable  characters  in 
early  Chicago  history,  the  son  of  a British  army  officer  and  a Potawatomi. 

10The  Blackbird,  the  Potawatomi  chief  who  requested  Captain  Heald’s 
surrender  on  the  day  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Massacre. 

11Senachwine  and  Shick  Shack  were  two  influential  Potawatomi  chiefs. 
They  were  both  present  at  the  council  at  Indiantown  in  February,  1S32. 
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The  former  I knew — he  was  a great  friend  of  Billy  Caldwell,  and 
of  my  uncle  Dr.  Wolcott  (Mus-^ec-kti-ce-nu-nee).  I find  no  name 
resembling  Lachasse.  San-atch-c-win , I am  sorry  to  see  corrupted  into 
Snatch-wine  and  given  to  one  of  our  country  towns.  Mu-konse  is 
living  in  Kansas,  among  his  tribe,  and  I think  Sana tche win  is  still 
living  there  also. 

I am  sorry  you  did  not  receive  the  transcript  of  my  meagre  notices 
of  Shau-bu-nay . I sent  them  to  you  some  months  since,  directing  the 
enclosure  to  Madison.  Wis — At  my  earliest  leisure  I will  make  an- 
other copy.  Just  now  I am  suffering  with  rheumatism,  which  hinders 
my  writing  with  ease. 

I thank  you  much,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  kind  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy. Unless  you  knew  mv  noble  husband  personally,  yo*U  could  not 
estimate  my  loss — the  blight  which  has  fallen  on  my  life. 

I regret  to  learn  that  you  are  suffering  from  indifferent  health — 
I trust  your  journey  and  antiquarian  researches  will  help  to  restore 
you. 

If  you  could  go  to  St.  Louis  and  make  acquaintance  with  Robert 
Forsyth  Esq.  I think  he  could  give  you  much  information  about  the 
Indians  of  Geo.  Rogers  Clark’s  time. 

Your’s  in  friendship 

Juliette  A.  Kinzie. 

I have  an  autograph  of  Billy  Caldwell — it  is  simply  as  attesting  the 
mar\  of  one  of  the  engages  upon  the  Agent’s  pay-roll. 

/.  A.  K. 

Cham-bl\ — or  Shau-bu-nay . 

Shau-bu-nay}'2  or,  as  it  was  originally,  Ckam-bly,  was  born  near 
the  town  of  Chambly,  (Canada  East) — the  name  of  which  place  was 
given  him  by  his  parents.  It  is  a corruption  of  the  french  Champ-de- 
blc — • Elis  Indian  friends  always  call  him  Cham-biy — 

of  late  years  what  has  been  supposed  more  of  an  Indian  appellation 
has  been  conferred  on  him  bv  the  wrhites. 

His  father  was  an  Ottawa,  and  his  mother  a Seneca.  They  found 
their  way  westward  by  degrees,  and  had  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Detroit  as  early  as  1795.  In  that  year,  after  the  pacification  of  the 

i:Shabonee,  Potawatomi  chief  and  friend  of  the  white  man.  Died  at 
the  age  of  eights -four  at  Morris,  Illinois,  in  1S59. 
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Indian  tribes  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Americans,  Chamil ; 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  an  interview  with  the  hero  of  the  dav— 
Genl.  Wayne.  He  was  then,  as  he  informed  me,  about  twelve  years 

old. 

He  described  the  General  with  great  animation  as  " small  in  stature, 
but  full  of  energy  and  vivacity — with  eyes  that  flashed  fire , yet  with 
a pleasant  smile — and  having,  notwithstanding  his  moderate  height, 
a most  commanding  presence.”  It  was  curious  to  observe  how  vivid 
was  the  impression  retained  by  the  old  Chief  of  every  particular  re- 
lating to  this  famous  warrior,  even  after  a lapse  of  more  than  sixty 
years.  His  description  and  gestures  placed  the  hero  at  once  before 
the  observer. 

According  to  the  statement  thus  given,  Chambly  must  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1783.13 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chambly  was  present  at  the  massacre 
of  the  River  Raisin,1*  in  the  war  of  1812,  although  he  was  very  shy 
and  taciturn  whenever  that  subject  was  alluded  to.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate, how’ever,  to  avow  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  battle  of  the  River 
Thames.1*  He  would  describe  Tecumseh.  near  whom  he  was 
stationed  in  the  engagement,  and,  (differing  from  young  Clar\,)  he 
freely  ga\e  to  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson ,16  of  whose  appearance,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  splendid  white  charger,  he  would  speak  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, the  honour  of  having  aimed  the  bullet  which  terminated 
the  career  of  the  Shaivanoe  warrior. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period  that  Chambly  became  in- 
corporated with  the  Pottowattamies  by  marrying  a daughter  of  that 
tribe — he  followed  the  custom  universal  with  the  Northwestern  In- 
dians, of  attaching  himself  to  the  people  of  his  wife.  He  was  probably 
early  made  a Chief,  for  he  was  conspicuous  in  influence  and  im- 
portance at  the  Treaty  of  1821. 

It  was  in  relation  to  this  Treaty  that  I had  some  conversation  with 
Mu-konse  (little  Bear)  the  brother  of  Chambly.  An  eminent  Bap- 
tist divine  had  related  an  anecdote  in  a large  religious  gathering  at 
this  place.  He  told  his  hearers  that  at  the  Treaty  held  upon  the  shores 
of  L.  Michigan  in  1821,  the  Commissioners,  after  having  had  every 

13Some  authorities  say  about  1775. 

14The  Raisin  River  in  Michigan,  where  a battle  was  fought  in  1813. 

15In  Ontario,  Canada. 

16Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  the  Kentucky  calvalry,  afterward  vice- 
president  during  the  term  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 
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encouragement  to  believe  that  the  Indians  would  sell  their  lands  to 
the  Government  suddenly  found  themselves  at  fault.  “No” — the  In- 
dians said — “They  would  not  part  with  their  lands — they  would  not 
make  a Treaty.”  In  vain  were  the  offers  of  their  Great  Father  re- 
iterated to  them  “so  many  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  presents,  and 
so  many  thousands  in  annuities — and  so  many  miles  of  domain  west 
of  the  Mississippi  at  a future  day !”  “No — they  did  not  want  money — 
they  would  make  no  treaty.”  What  could  be  the  matter?  What  did 
they  want?  Mr.  McCoy17  and  the  Interpreter  were  appealed  to,  to 
ascertain  if  possible,  where  the  difficulty  lay.  Soon  the  mystery  was 
solved — it  was  not  money,  nor  lands,  nor  earthly  goods  which  this 
interesting  people  craved — it  was  education,  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. “Give  us  schools,  and  give  us  the  Bible,”  was  their  cry. 
“Promise  to  establish  schools  among  us,  and  let  our  children  be 
brought  up  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,”  such  was  the  message  sent  to 
the  Commissioners,  “and  wre  will  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Great 
Father.”  The  promise  was  given — the  savages  were  delighted — and 
the  Treaty  went  forward  to  a successful  termination. 

“Tell  me  all  about  this,  Mu-l^onse,”  said  I,  after  I had  narrated  to 
him  the  above.  He  gave  a sly  laugh. 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  he,  ‘'McCoy,  the  preacher  he  got  us  all  down 
by  the  Oak  Wood,  down  on  the  Lake  shore.  ‘Now,’  says  he,  ‘if  you 
want  to  please  these  Commissioners,  and  get  good  price  for  your 
lands,  and  plenty  of  presents,  you  must  ask  for  schools  and  books. 
They  are  people  who  value  such  things,  and  the  more  you  seem  to 
value  them,  and  the  more  earnestly  you  beg  for  them, 'the  better  they 
will  like  you,  and  the  greater  price  they  will  pay  you.  Stick  to  it  now 
— no  school,  no  Treaty — let  them  think  that  you  want  to  be  civilized, 
and  Christian  like  the  whites,  and  you  can  have  it  all  your  own  way.” 
The  Chiefs  took  their  cue — McCoy  had  an  ox  roasted  whole,  and 
feasted  all  who  would  come.  “We  had  a good  time”  said  Mu-\onse 
“and  we  all  did  as  McCoy  told  us.  All  we  knew  how  to  say  was 
‘school,’  and  ‘Bible’ — and  the  Treaty  was  made, — and  McCoy  got  his 
school  established  over  at  St.  Joseph.  McCoy  was  a good  man — and 
that  was  the  way  he  got  his  school.”  “And  what  about  the  Bibles  that 
a religious  good  gentleman  got  together  and  presented  to  each  of 
you?” 

“Oh ! we  left  them — we  could  not  read  in  them.  We  walked  along, 

^Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  pioneer  Baptist  missionary  to  the  western  Indians. 
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and  if  we  saw  a window  open  we  put  our  Bible  in  there.  Somebod*, 
that  could  read  it,  would  find  it.” 

Mu-\onse  related  this  in  very  good  French  which  he  had  learned 
in  Detroit  when  a boy.  Now  and  then  he  would  translate  my  ques- 
tions and  his  answers  to  Chambly , who  would  shake  his  fat  sides  at 
the  recollection  of  the  scheme  for  getting  favourable  terms  at  the 
Treaty  of  1821. 

The  love  of  Chambly  for  the  whites  was  a distinguishing  trait  in 
his  character.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  their  neighbourhood 
and  emigrate  with  his  brethren  to  their  Country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  not  well-treated  by  Government  in  regard  to  the 
lands  at  the  Paw-paw  which  had  been  secured  to  him  by  Treaty}* 
White  settlers  took  possession,  and  the  old  man,  and  his  family  were 
fairly  driven  from  their  own  property.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
the  friends  of  Chambly  to  obtain  redress  from  Congress,  but  no  in- 
demnification was  ever  obtained.  The  poor  old  Chief  was  not  rich 
enough  to  fee  such  of  our  Legislators  as  in  days  gone  by  governed 
our  National  Councils — so  that  our  Illinois  delegation  exerted  itself 
in  vain. 

In  the  wars  of  182J  with  the  Wintiebagoes  and  1832  with  the 
Sau\s  and  Foxes,  Chambly  did  good  service  to  the  Country.  In  the 
former  he  was  instrumental  in  restraining  Big-FooF 9 with  his  band 
from  taking  part  with  his  hostile  neighbours  on  Rock  River.  In  1832 
he  assembled  a mounted  company  of  his  own  people,  and  went  to 
meet  Gen.  Scott 20  at  Fox  River,  to  offer  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
the  whites.  His  offer  was  accepted  and  the  Pottowattamies  were  sent 
to  patrol  the  country  and  protect  the  settlers.  After  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  Gen.  Scott  gave  him  a paper  acknowledging  his  services, 
and  containing  a voucher  for  a certain  number  of  horses  supplied  by 
the  Indians  to  the  mounted  troops — neither  of  these  papers  brought 
the  slightest  compensation  to  the  Chief  or  his  comrades.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  old  man  always  felt  that  hard  measure  had  been 
dealt  to  him  by  those  whom  he  loved  and  would  have  served. 

18By  the  treaty  made  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  July  29.  1829,  Shabonee  was 
given  “two  sections  at  his  village  near  the  Paw-paw  Grove.” 

19Big  Foot,  whose  villages  were  on  Lake  Geneva,  was  in  favor  of  unit- 
ing all  the  western  tribes  to  make  war  on  the  frontier  and  drive  the  whites 
from  the  country. 

20Gencral  Winfield  Scott  and  his  detachment  of  troops  arrived  in  Au- 
gust, 1832. 
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He  was,  at  length,  granted  the  occupation  of  an  unappropriated 
island  in  the  Illinois  river,  where,  aided  by  the  benefactions  of  those 
who  sympathized  with  his  privations  and  sorrows  he  built  h.mse 
a cabin  in  which  he  at  length  finished  his  days. 

At  the  instance  of  his  old  friend  Shaw-nec-au-k.ee,  he  was  furnished 
a pass  upon  the  different  roads  approaching  Chicago  His 
to  sustain  the  application  was  unanswerab  e.  nen  was 
owned  all  the  roads  in  this  country,”  said  he,  I never  made  the 
white  man  pay  for  travelling  over  them  They  might  go  w ere  > 
liked-cut  as  much  wood  as  they  liked-shoot  as  many  deer  and 
birds  as  they  l.ked-now,  why  should  they  not  let  me  do  the  same 
Chambly  was  an  excellent  Indian-kind,  affectionate,  h“ble- 
patient  of  injuries.  His  memory  deserves  to  be  embalmed  among  the 
best  and  noblest  specimens  of  uncultured  humanity— indeed,  his  ex- 
ample is  worthy  the  emulation  of  many  who  pride  themselves  upon- 
the  factitious  advantages  of  refinement  and  civilization. 


Lake  View,  Aug.  xoth,  1868 

L.  Draper,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I sent  you  by  mail  two  days  since  a copy  of  the  "American  Church- 
man" containing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hill,21  the  Oneida  Chief. 

I am  certain  you  will  agree  with  the  writer  that  it  would  be  a 
crying  disgrace  to  our  Government  to  attempt  to  wrest  from  th.s 
nation  the  possessions  which  have  been  confirmed  to  t em  \ reaty. 

I have  gained  what  information  I could  from  Col.  Robert  Kinzie, 
about  Billy  Caldwell's  relations.  He  at  once  replied  to  my  question 
“Who  was  Billy  Caldwell's  wife?"  “She  was  the  daughter  of  a chief 
over  near  the  St.  Joseph-Nee-scot-nee-meg,  I think.’  I asked  about 
Abraham  Burnett.22  He  says  he  passed  one  winter  here  in  the  family 
of  Billy  Caldwell— that  he  was  as  dark  as  any  full  Indian  he  ever  saw 
—he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  at  all  related  to  Caldwell. 

Now,  is  it  not  possible  that  this  man  may  have  been  really  a son 
of  Nee-scot-nee-meg,  and  not  at  all  related  to  the  Burnett’s  of  St.  Jo. 
It  was  customary  with  the  different  tribes  for  an  individual  to  ask 
21  Rev.  Cornelius  Hill,  Chief  Onangwat-go,  native  Indian  and  Christian 

mi“Abraham  Burnett,  son  of  William  Burnett,  Michigan  trader  and 
pioneer,  who  married  Kakima,  daughter  of  Aniquiba,  Potawatomi  chict. 
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leave  of  a white  man  to  bear  his  name— it  was  esteemed  a compli- 
ment or  mark  of  respect  to  do  so.  A Winnebago  made  such  a request 
of  my  husband  and,  it  being  granted,  he  was  ever  after  called  “Kizzy” 
on  Shaw-nu-aiv . As  he  proved  to  be  a little  bit  of  a scamp,  his  God- 
father often  threatened  to  take  away  his  name,  but  I believe  he  never 
did  so. 

My  brother  Robert  is  expecting  a visit  from  the  old  Chief  Robinson , 
and  he  has  promised  me  he  will  ascertain  all  these  particulars  about 
which  there  is  now  so  much  uncertainty.  Col.Kinzie  has  always  lived, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Potto wattamies  first  in  Chicago,  and  afterwards  in  Kansas. 
He  seemed  puzzled  to  understand  how  a son  of  one  of  the  Burnett’s 
could  be  a brother  of  Mr.  Caldwell—, a cousin,  or  a nephew  he  might 
have  been— Robinson  will  know. 

The  Lippincotts  of  Philadelphia  seem  inclined  to  undertake  the 
publication  of  some  books  I have  ready  for  the  press;  and  if  I had 
any  encouragement  that  a cheap  edition  of  Wau-bun  would  be  re- 
ceived with  general  favour,  I would  set  about  procuring  such  an 
issue.  When  I say  encouragement,  I mean  such  as  could  weigh  with 
a Publisher.  I receive  from  different  parts  of  the  Country  pressing 
letters  upon  the  subject,  but  I should  like  to  present  some  still  stronger 
assurance  of  the  successful  sale  of  such  an  edition.  I have  one  v?ry 
handsome  letter  from  Charles  T.  Walter  of  the  Mich.  His.  Society 
urging  the  issue  of  a new  and  popular  edition  of  the  book— I wish 
it  could  be  taken  up  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  If  you  can  do  any- 
thing to  recommend  the  issue  of  the  book  in  this  form  I need  not 
say,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I shall  regard  it  as  a signal  act  of  friendship. 

If  there  is  any  other  point  upon  which  I can  throw  light  to  aid 
you  in  the  works  you  have  in  hand,  I beg  you  to  apply  to  me  without 
hesitation.  In  recalling  the  circumstance  of  the  gift  of  the  island  of 
Mackinac  to  our  Commissioners,  I think  the  Chief’s  name  was 
Alassas ,~3  not  Massae. 

. Very  truly  Your  friend, 

/.  A.  Kinzie. 


My  Excellent  Friend, 

I am  indebted  to  you  for  another 
of  your  Historical  Society. 

~JMasass,  the  Chippewa  chief. 


Lake  View  Oct  27 

1868. 
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The  first  collection,  the  acknowlegment  of  which  I hope  you  re- 
ceived, afforded  me  very  many  hours  of  true  enjoyment.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  go  over  the  records  of  days  of  yore,  and  to  compare  the 
recollections  of  others  with  mv  own.  In  some  points,  these  differ 
signally.  I shall,  at  my  first  leisure,  send  you  some  particulars  which 
I notice.  Some  are  merely  amusing — others  may  be  thought  of  im- 
portance. My  sister  Mrs.  Robert  Kinzie,  for  instance  puts  in  her 
claim,  when  her  husband  reads  to  her  that  the  wife  of  W ilham 
Mitchell  Esq,2i  a daughter  of  Robert  Irwin20  was  the  first  white 
child  born  at  Green  Bay.  “Why  I am  older  than  Mary  Irwin  she 
says,  and  I was  born  at  Ft.  Howard 26  in  1818.”  Mrs  Kinzie  is  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  Whistler  who  died  after  a service  of  upwards 
of  sixty  years  in  the  Army. 

My  brother,  Robert  Kinzie  is  reading  the  books,  and  as  his  memory 
is  very  correct  and  retentive  I think  he  may  add  something  to  the 
sketches  of  the  early  times — If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  furnish  me 
with  any  material,  I shall  be  happy  to  put  it  in  form  and  send  it 
to  you. 

I have  made  constant  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  book  of 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  which  I loaned  to  our  Historical  Secretary,  but  without 
success.  Yesterday  I went  to  town,  but  not  being  able  to  see  Mr  Culver 
1 left  a note  for  him  with  an  exact  description  of  the  book,  and  an 
offer  to  go  to  the  Library  rooms  and  identify  it,  if  necessary. 

I hope  I shall  thus  recover  the  book,  and  be  able  to  forward  it  to 
you,  ere  long. 

You  will  allow  me  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  books  you  first  sent  me, 
that  I think  the  notes  of  L.  C.  D.27  the  most  reliable  and  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  their  contents.  You  appear  to- see  into  some 
of  the  gasconade  of  certain  of  the  reminiscences,  and,  in  a quiet  way, 
put  the  reader  on  his  guard.  It  is  a great  temptation  to  our  frail 
nature,  to  see  before  us  an  opportunity  for  magnifying  our  position 
and  exploits — witness  the  part  Mr  Childs  supposes  himself  to  have 
played  at  the  surrender  of  Red  Bird  and  Wee-Kai/2S — (there  was  no 

24The  Mitchells  lived  in  Chicago.  . 

25Robert  Irwin  was  an  early  settler  at  Green  Bay. 

26Fort  Howard,  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

27Lyman  C.  Draper. 

2sRed  Bird,  Winnebago  chief,  and  his  accomplice,  We-kau,  led  a party 
of  Indians  which  in  1827  scalped  two  men  and  a child  at  Prairie  Du 
Chien.  General  Henry  Atkinson,  then  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  was  sent 
north,  and  Red  Bird  and  We-kau  surrendered. 
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third  prisoner)  at  the  Portage  in  1827!  Also,  of  almost  everv  man 
concerned  in  chasing  poor  Black  Haw\  and  his  handful  of  women 
and  starving  followers  in  1832.  I have  never  heard,  by  the  bye,  that 
Gen.  Atkjnson  plumed  himself  much  upon  the  prowess  or  conduct 
which  he  exhibited  in  that  glorious  summer.  Whether  he  fairly  en- 
titled himself  to  even  the  sobriquet  given  him  by  the  Indians  of  “the 
White  Beaver has  ever  remained  a question  seeing  he  did  not  dam 
up  the  Wisconsin  if  the  Winnebagoes  had  chosen  to  force  their  way 
down  it. 

In  conclusion  I will  re-iterate  my  promise  to  send  the  book  as  soon 
as  possible — and  as  they  are  waiting  to  take  my  letter  to  town,  I will 
say  adieu,  with  many  thanks  for  your  kindness. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Juliette  A.  Kinzie 


' 
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A Speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Contemporary  records  of  a campaign  speech  delivered  at 
Alton,  111.,  April  9,  1840 

/""Fj  'A  he  presidential  election  of  1840  was  preceded  by  one  of 
a the  most  active  and  colorful  campaigns  as  yet  known  in 
the  history  of  national  politics.  Van  Buren’s  adminis- 
tration, though  successful,  had  made  him  personally  unpopular, 
and  William  Henry  Harrison  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  to 
oppose  his  re-election.  Then  was  born  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
campaign  slogan  of  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too”. 

Harrison’s  homely  virtues  were  contrasted  with  Van  Buren’s 
supposed  ostentation  and  autocracies.  The  “Log  Cabin”  was 
the  emblem  of  the  Harrison  candidacy.  The  contest  developed 
for  the  first  time  some  of  the  features  of  a modern  campaign, 
torchlight  parades,  etc.  There  were  many  meetings  and  the 
partisan  newspapers  engaged  in  the  most  acrimonious  debate. 
In  fact,  many  new  papers  sprang  up,  to  live  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  campaign,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  espousing  the  merits  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  contenders  for  the  presidential  chair. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  enrolled  under  the  Whig  banner  as  a 
supporter  of  Harrison  and  had  been  named  one  of  the  electoral 
candidates  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  As  such  he  made  a number 
of  campaign  speeches  throughout  the  state. 

One  of  the  many  treasures  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library  at  San  Marino,  California,  is  a broadside  or  handbill 
giving  scant  advance  notice  of  a political  meeting  at  Alton,  on 
the  evening  of  April  9,  1840,  at  which  “A.  Lincoln,  Esq’r.” 
would  address  the  people.  The  existence  of  this  interesting 
handbill  was  disclosed  during  search  by  the  Editor  for  early 
issues  of  the  Illinois  press  preserved  in  the  Huntington  Library. 
Upon  request,  the  authorities  courteously  extended  permission 
to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  for  reproduction  in  this 
Bulletin.  A reduced  facsimile  appears  on  the  following  page. 
The  text  of  it  has  been  quoted  by  Sandburg,  vol.  1,  p.  246. 

From  our  point  of  view,  any  public  utterance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  political  career,  appears 
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A SPEECH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


significant.  We  should  natural  Iv  expect  to  find  in  the  well- 
edited  and  fervidly  enthusiastic  Whig  organ  in  Alton,  the 
Alton  Telegraph,  a full  and  informative  account  of  the  speech. 
The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  an  excellent  file  for  this 


period  of  the  Alton  Telegraph , in  whose  office  this  handbill  was 
undoubtedly  printed.  On  turning  to  the  issue  next  following 
the  date  of  the  Lincoln  meeting,  that  of  April  n,  1840,  we  find 
the  speech  reported  in  the  following  single  paragraph: 


A Lincoln,  Esq.  of  Sangamon  County,  one  of  the  Presidential 
Electors,  addressed  the  citizens  of  Alton,  on  last  Thursday  evening 
at  the  old  Court  Room,  on  the  ereat  questions  at  issue  between  the 


people  and  the  office-holders.  Although  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  previous  notice  could  be  given  of  the  in  .ended  meeting,  the 
room,  which  is  very  spacious,  was  crowded  to  excess;  and  his  speech 
which,  although  highlv  argumentative  and  logical,  was  enlivened  by 
numerous  anecdotes,  was  received  with  unbounded  applause,  and 
left  a \ery  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors. 

Three  days  before  the  Alton  meeting  there  had  been  held  at 
Carlinville  a Whig  meeting  at  which  Lincoln  also  spoke.  We 
find  this  notice  in  the  Alton  Telegraph  of  April  11,  1840,  as 
follows: 

A meeting  of  the  people  of  Macoupin  county,  friendly  to  the 
Harrisburg  r. : ruinations,  took  place  at  Carlinville  on  Monday  the 
6th  inst.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  has  not  yet  reached  us;  but 
we  have  been  informed  by  gentlemen  present  that  it  was  the  most 
numerous  and  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  that  counts.  Macouoin  has 
heretofore  given  the  Administration  parr,  large  majorities.  So 
numerous,  however,  are  the  changes  which  are  daily  taking  place 
among  her  intelligent  yeomanry,  that  strong  hopes  are  entertained 
of  the  success  ot  the  Harrison  Ticket  at  the  approaching  election. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  with  great  power  and  eloquence  by  A. 
Lincoln,  Esq.  of  Sangamon,  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors,  and 
also  by  other  gentlemen. 


D.C.MCM. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  Printed 
in  Chicago,  1835-1850 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 
(Continued  from  last  issue) 

1849  ( Continued) 

Wells,  John  C. 

Wells’s  Lawyer,  and  United  States  Form-Book;  containing 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  | with  notes  and  decisions, 
A Complete  System  of  Bookkeeping,  A Table  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins,  Interest  Tables,  and  Forms  For  assignments,  Arbitrations, 
Agreements,  Awards,  Drafts,  Letters  of  License,  Submissions, 
Leases,  Certificates  of  Renting,  Customhouse  Forms,  Bills  of 
Lading,  Due-Bills,  Notes,  Bonds,  Orders,  Receipts,  Deeds, 
Mortgages,  Marriage  Certificates,  Marriage  Setdements,  Contracts, 
Power  of  Attorney,  Letters  of  Credit,  Wills,  Indenture  of  Ap- 
prenticeship, Articles  of  Copartnership,  Composition  with  Credi- 
tors, &c.,  &c.  Nationalization  Papers,  Letters  Patent,  and  Important 
| Information  for  Business  Men.  By  A Practicing  Attorney,  and 
! A Merchant.  [ Chicago,  Ilk:  Published  by  John  C.  Wells.  [Rule] 
I iS-49-  [ I23  ] 

18  x 10.5  cm.  192  p. 

A 1H-L. 


1850 

Baptists.  Illinois . Fox  River  Association. 

Proceedings  | of  the  Fox  River  Baptist  Association,  at  its  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Naperville,  III.,  June  5 & 6,  1850. 

[Wavy  rule]  Chicago:  Printed  by  Jas.  J.  Langdon,  No.  161 

Lake  Street,  1850.  [ 124  ] 

14.5  x 21.5  cm.  14  p.,  1 blank  leaf.  Printed  paper  wrappers. 

1AIB.  1CU.  IHi. 


Bonxey,  Edward. 

Banditti  ' of  the  Prairies,  or  the  Murderer  s Doom ! ! A tale 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  Edward  Bonney.  Chicago: 
Edward  Bonney  Publisher.  : 1850.  [ 125  ] 
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13.5  x 2i-5  cm.  196  p.  Printed  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  tide  has  at  the  top  of  the  page  the  words  “Copyright  secured” 
and  at  the  bottom  the  imprint:  Chicago  Democrat  Steam  Presses. 

The  first  five  lines  of  the  tide  are  not  type,  but  hand-lettering  in  the 
elaborate  drawing  which  frames  the  tide. 

Deposited  for  copyright  by  James  R.  Bull  as  proprietor,  September 
10,  1849.  An  edition  of  1S56  (25th  thousand)  was  copyrighted  under 
the  date  of  1S55. 

DLC.  V.'Hi. 


Chicago  Excelsior  Society. 

Second  Anniversary  Proceedings  ! of  the  Chicago  Excelsior  So- 
ciety, January  third.  1S50.  [Ride]  Chicago:  Charles  L.  Wil- 
son’s Print.  Journal  Office.  [ Short  nde\  1S50.  [ 1252  ] 

12.5  x 22.5  cm.  31  p. 

WHi . 


Chicago  Orphan*  Asylum. 

. . . Regulations]  of  the  Chicago  Orphan  [Asylum]  with  the 
Act  of  Incorporation.  [ Wavy  rule ] Chicago:  Printed  at  the 

Democrat  Office,  La  Salle  Sl  Steam  Presses.  1S50.  [ 126  ] 

1 1.5  x 19  cm.  12  p. 

Dic\e  (dde  page  tom  at  top). 

Clarke,  Henry  A. 

The  War  Scout  of  Eighteen  Hundred  Twelve.  By  Henry  A. 
Clarke,  Esq.  [ Wavy  rule]  Chicago.  111.  W.  W.  Danenhower, 
123  Lake  Street,  1S50.  - [ 127  ] 

14  x 21.5  cm.  Tide  page,  verso  blank,  92  p. 

On  verso  of  tide  page:  Jas.  R.  Bull  ic  Co’s,  Steam  Press,  63  Lake  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Copyrighted  by  James  R.  Bull  5:  Co..  February  14,  iS~ 

Dic\e. 


Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold. 

[Read  and  Circulate]  [I Very  rule]  Speech  of  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  on  the  “Measures  of  Adjustment.”  delivered  in  the 
City  Hall,  Chicago,  October  23.  1S50.  [Filet]  Chicago:  Demo- 

cratic Argus  Book  and  Job  Printing  Office,  (Tremont  Block).  71 
Lake  Street.  1S50.  [ 128  ] 
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14  x21cm.  16  p.  Printed  pink  paper  wrappers. 

At  head  c£  cover  tide:  Democratic  Argus  Furra. 

Dicks. 


Douglas,  Stephen'  Arnold. 

\Doubic  ndc\  Speech  ci  Mr.  Douglas,  q£  Illinois.  ca  the 
“Measures  cf  Ac- ustment,”  Dele,  ired  m the  City  Hah.  Chicago, 
Ihinois.  Oct.  23,  1150.  <_Do:.cls  *-u!s j _ Chicago  r 1S5C.  [ 12c 


15  x 22.5  cm.  32  p. 

No  imprint,  but  prrcaLv  printed  at  Chicago. 
ICHL 


Dugal.  P.  Edwahix 

Ready  Reckoner.  for  the  Use  ci  Merchants.  Masters  c£  Vessels, 
and  Measurer  s of  Timber,  comprising  Sc  rare.  Round  and 
Sawed  Timber,  of  all  Dimensions.  Sucerrcial  or  Fiat  Measure  o£ 
Plank,  Boards,  Foe  ring.  Scanning.  Joists,  dm  With  several  useful 
comparative  results  respecting  lumber.  IITry  o r Bv  P.  Edward 
Dugal.  | n-.h  Chicago.  Elmo  is:  Printed  bv  Jas.  J.  Lang- 

don,  Bock  & Job  Printer,  No.  10 1 Lake  Street.  3d  Scary.  185c. 

22.5  x 28  cm.  dS  p.  r i2p*r  ] 

Ebcritadt. 


ENGINE  COMPANY  No.  2.  ChlCJgO. 

Firemen  s Concert  livM-.'i  Benent  at  Engine  | Com- 

pany, No.  2,  at  the  City  Ha~.  gq  Friday  Eve’g.  Sept.  20,  185c. 

. . . [ar  snd\ : Jas.  J.  Langdon,  Printer,  161  Lake  Street.  [130] 

15  X31  cm.  Broadside. 

Dick* f. 


Evans.  John. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  ' of  Rush  Medical  College 
oa  the  Nature.  Utility,  and  Obh nations,  c c the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. Delivered  Februarv  n df  Ruif]  Bv  John  Evens,  M.D., 
Prof.  &c  Published  by  the  Class.  G.  A.  Swan.  Printer.  Chicago: 

' lS5a  . [ rgr  J 

14  x 22  cm.  id  p.  Printed  bud  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  title:  Pror.  Evans’  Valedictory  Address. 

ICV-R.  DSG.  \[B . 
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Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
road Company,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders. 

' f r,  three  c g Patter- 
son, Printer,  73  Lake-Street.  1S50.  [ 132  ] 

13  x 20  an.  8 p. 

NN.  ICHi.  DLC. 


Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad. 

[ Wavy  rule ] Report  of  John  Van  Nortwick,  chief  engineer. 

upon  the  progress,  cost,  and  business,  of  the  Galena  and  Chi- 
cago Union  Rail  Road,  up  to  the  first  of  May,  1S50.  [Wavy  rule]. 
13  x 20  cm.  16  p.  [ 133  ] 

Half-title,  following  S-page  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Galena  and 
Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company , . . . (No.  132).  On  the  verso  of  the 
half-tide  is  the  imprint:  Chicago:  W.  J.  Patterson,  Printer,  73  Lake  Street. 
NN.  ICHi.  DLC. 


Goodwin,  H.  M. 

The  Suggestive  Method.  [Wavy  rule]  An  Address,  delivered 
before  the  Teachers'  Institute,  at  Rockton,  Illinois,  October 
18,  1S50,  [Wavy  rule]  By  Rev.  H.  M.  Goodwin.  [ Wavy  ride] 
Chicago:  Jas.  J.  Langdon,  Book  and  Job  Printers,  161  Lake  Street, 
Third  Story,  [Short  dotted  rule ] 1S50.  [ 134  ] 

13.5  x 22  cm.  21  p.  Printed  buff  paper  wrappers. 

Dickie. 

Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Medical  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Springfield, 
June  4,  1S50,  together  with  the  j Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Code 
of  Ethics,  adopted  by  the  Society.  [Wavy  ride.  Published  under 
the  Supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Publication.  Wavy  rule ] ; 
Chicago:  Printed  by  Jas.  J.  Langdon.  No.  161  Lake  Street.  1S50. 
13.5x21  cm.  30,  [1]  p.  [ 135] 

7C/.  DSG.  NNN. 


Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Complete  List  of  the  Lets  and  Lands  conveyed  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  showing  size  of  lots,  ap- 
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praisal,  | sales  in  Sept.  1848,  and  May,  1849,  names  of  purchasers, 
&c.  ! Compiled  by  order  of  the  Board,  | February,  1850.  j [/?/*/**]  j 
Chicago:  Printed  at  the  Democrat  Office,  45  La  Salle  St.  j Steam 

Presses,  j 1850.  [ 136  J 

144  x 22.6  cm.  xvi,  151  p.  Printed  white  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi.  DBRE. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  [Wavy  rule ] ! Rules,  By-Laws  & Reg- 
ulations , established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  i of  the  Illinois 
& Michigan  Canal  in  conformity  with  Sec.  15  of  the  Law  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1843;  ; to  which  is  added  j The  Rates  of  Toll,  \ adopted  by 
the  | Board  of  Trustees  for  the  year  1850,  j and  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  on  the  line  of  the  Canal,  | with  their  distances  from 
each  other,  j [Wavy  rule]  Chicago:  Charles  L.  Wilson’s  Print,  j 

Journal  Office,  j [Short  rule ] j 1850.  [ 137  ] 

15  x 22  cm.  47  p.  Printed  blue  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi. 

Larxed,  Edwin  C. 

The  New  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  [Rule]  j Speech  1 of  ! Edwin  C. 
Larned,  Esq.  j at  the  City  Hall  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  ! on  the  Eve- 
ning of  Oct.  23th,  1850,  in  reply  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  j [Rule]  j 
Chicago:  Printed  at  the  Democrat  Office,  45  La  Salle  Street.  Steam 
Presses.  | 1850.  [ 137*7  | 

14.5  x 23  cm.  1 6 p.  Printed  yellow  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  title  differs  somewhat  in  arrangement  and  typography. 

DLC.  Eberstadt. 

Olney,  George  W. 

An  Address  | upon  the  Life  and  Character  ! of  the  late  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Pope.  Delivered  at  Chicago,  Feb.  2,  1830.  By  George  W. 
Olney,  Esq.  ' Chicago:  Charles  L.  Wilson’s  Print,  Journal  Office,  j 
[Short  rule]  j 1850.  * * [ 138  ] 

15  x 24  cm.  15  p.  Printed  brown  paper  wrappers. 

ICHi. 

Rush  Medical  College. 

Annual  Announcement  of  ' Rush  Medical  College,  1 of  1 Chicago, 
Illinois,  j [Woodcut  of  college  building]  ■ Session  of  1830-31.  ! Chi- 
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cago:  ; W.  J.  Patterson,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  73  Lake  Street.  | 1850. 
14x21  cm.  14,  [2]  p.  [ 139  ] 

The  two  pages  at  the  end  comprise  advertisements  of  medical  booksellers. 
ICHi.  1CU-R. 


Sons  of  Penn*.  Chicago. 

Organization  and  Proceedings  1 of  The  First  Annual  Festival  j of 
the  | Sons  of  Penn,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Washington’s  Birth-day,  | 
[ Vignette  of  Washington ] 22d  February,  1S50.  I [Wavy  rule]  ' 

Chicago:  j Published  by  W.  W.  Danenhower,  123  Lake  Street, 
[Short  rule]  ; 1850.  [ 140  ] 

16.5x24.5  cm.  20  p.  Printed  buff  paper  wrappers. 

On  p.  2 and  p.  20:  W.  J.  Patterson,  Printer,  77  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
ICHi.  WHL 


Stewart,  A.  M. 

A ] Historical  Sermon.  [Wavy  rule]  By  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart,  j 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  111.  j [Wavy 
rule]  | [2  lines,  quotation]  [Filet]  j Chicago,  111.:  | Whitmarsh  & 
Fulton,  Book  and  Job  Printers,  191  Lake  Street,  corner  of  Wells, 
(second  story.)  | [Short  rule]  | 1850.  [ 141  ] 

14  x 21  cm.  12  p. 

CSmH. 

Wright,  John  Stevens. 

Grants  of  Land  to  Illinois.  [ [ Wavy  rule]  ' Plan  for  using  the  lands 
! donated  by  Congress  to  Illinois  under  the  ! ‘‘Chicago  & Mobile 
Railroad  Bill,”  and  the  | “Swamp  Land  Bill;”  and  while  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  securing  the  j speedy  construction  of  rail- 
roads, | at  the  same  time  providing  amply  | to  pay  the  public  debt, 
and  the  debt  to  the  school  fund.  \ [ Heavy  wavy  rule]  1 Chicago:  | 
Printed  at  the  Journal  Office,  107  Lake  Street.  I 1850.  [ 142  ] 

15.5x24.5  cm.  12  p.  Printed  paper  wrappers. 

Cover  title  only.  Initialed  at  end  “J.  S.  W.”  The  author’s  name  ap- 
pears in  full  on  p.  2. 

IHi.  1C].  MH-BA.  Streeter. 
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Addenda 

There  follow  here  the  descriptions  of  additional  Chicago  imprints 
earlier  than  1851  which  have  been  located  while  the  present  list  was 
in  process  of  publication.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  many  of  these 
additional  titles  are  of  real  importance. 

One  of  the  new  titles  represents  an  important  new  acquisition 
by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  while  five  others  were  discovered 
in  the  library  of  the  Society  through  the  vigilance  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Conway,  who  has  been  bringing  strictly  up  to  date  the  cataloguing 
of  locally  printed  Chicago  material. 

Five  new  titles  were  courteously  reported  to  the  compiler  by  Miss 
Annie  A.  Nunns,  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Four 
others  were  reported  by  Mr.  Edward  Eberstadt,  the  distinguished 
New  York  bookseller  and  authority  on  western  Americana.  To  Mr. 
James  G.  Hodgson  I am  indebted  for  his  courtesy  in  calling  to  my 
attention  an  early  imprint  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  which  had 
previously  escaped  my  attention.  The  New  York  Public  Library 
courteously  supplied  the  photostat  of  the  title  page  of  the  Seymour 
Guide  of  1849  from  which  the  accompanying  reproduction  was  made. 


Garrett,  Brown  & Brother. 

Auction  | \T  hic\-tkin  rule]  | This  Evening,  | Will  be  sold  at  Auc- 
tion, at  the  Room  of  the  Subscribers,  | 40  lots  | in  Germantown.  | 
Those  wishing  to  invest  their  money  to  great  j advantage,  will  do 
well  to  call  this  evening,  at  | half  past  7 o’clock.  Terms  of  sale  easy. 
| Garrett,  Brown  & Brother.  | Chicago,  May  21.  | [Chicago,  1835?] 
32  x 24  cm.  Broadside.  [3  a] 

This  auction  was  an  incident  of  the  canal-land  boom  at  Chicago  in  the 
years  1834  to  1836.  “Germantown”  cannot  now  be  identified.  Augustus 
Garrett,  who  became  mayor  of  Chicago  in  1843-1845,  held  auctions  in  a 
building  on  Dearborn  Street.  Andreas,  p.  134-135,  says:  “Mr.  Garrett’s 
room  was  the  most  popular  resort  of  the  speculating  crowd.  During  the 
10  months  of  the  year  1835  he  sold  $ 1,800,000  worth  of  property.  The 
panic  of  1837  stopped  the  land  boom.” 

T he  firm  of  Garrett,  Brown  & Brother  is  not  listed  in  the  early  Chicago 
directories,  and  no  mention  of  this  sale  is  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
Chicago  newspapers.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  this  auction  w'as 
held  in  1835,  the  year  of  Garrett’s  greatest  activity. 
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Garrett  bequeathed  a large  part  of  his  estate  to  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  now  of  Evanston,  Illinois. 

See  Chicago  Daily  News,  November  24,  1934?  f°r  an  account  of  Garrett 
and  of  the  land  speculation  of  1834-1836. 

ICHi. 


Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

An  Act,  | for  the  | Construction  | of  the  | Illinois  and  Michigan  | 
Canal,  | approved  January  9,  1836.  | [Rule]  | T.  O.  Davis,  Printer, 
| Chicago.  | [1836?]  [6tf] 

15  x 24  cm.  7 p. 

WHi. 


Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company. 

An  Act,  | to  | incorporate  i the  j Galena  and  Chicago  | Union  Rail 
Road  Company:  | approved  January  16,  1836.  | [Wavy  rule]  | [Chi- 
cago? 1837?]  [7a] 

12  x 18  cm.  12  p. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint. 

“An  act  to  amend  . . occupying  pages  11*12  was  approved  March  4, 

l837- 

The  president  of  the  company,  as  noted  on  p.  2,  was  Theo’s  W.  Smith; 
the  directors  were  Edmund  D.  Taylor,  Josiah  C.  Goodhue,  John  T.  Tem- 
ple, George  Smith,  Ebenezer  Peck,  and  James  H.  Collins. 

ICHi. 

Chicago.  Board  of  School  Inspectors. 

Report  | on  | Common  Schools.  ! [Thic\-thin  rule]  | Chicago:  | 
Printed  at  the  Democrat  Office.  | 1838.  [ 10a] 

14  x21.5  cm.  (trimmed  in  binding).  12  p. 

On  p.  12:  “The  Board  of  School  Inspectors,  having  unanimously  adopted 
the  foregoing  Report  . . . beg  leave  to  report  the  same  to  the  Common 
Council  for  their  examination,  . . . N.  PI.  Bolles,  President.  Thomas 
Wright,  Secretary.” 

IC. 

Spofford,  Thomas 

Vol.  4.  No.  2.  [An  Astronomical  Diary  for  1842]  Whole  No.  26  | 
[ Double  rule]  | Illinois  | Farmers’  Almanac,  | for  the  year  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  | 1842.  | [Rule]  j Being  2d  after  Leap  Year,  and 
66th  of  our  Independence.  | Calculated  for  Illinois,  j Alabama,  Lou- 
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isiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas.  | [Double  rule ] 
Containing  all  necessary  for  an  Almanac,  and  a variety  of  other  mat- 
ters. | \Rule)  | By  Thomas  SpofTord  j [Rule]  | [ Woodcut ] J [20 
lines  of  verse  in  2 columns]  | [Rule]  | Published  by  Stephen  F.  Gale, 
| Lake-Street,  j Chicago-Illinois.  | [1841.]  [ 29  | 

1 1.5  x 17.5  cm.  36  p. 

Possibly  not  printed  in  Chicago. 

MW  A . 

Arnold,  Isaac  Newton. 

Argument  | before  the  | United  States  Supreme  Court,  | in  the  Case 
of  | Arthur  Bronson,  A Citizen  of  the  State  of  New-York,  Com- 
plainant, | and  | John  H.  Kinzie,  (et  ai.)  citizens  *of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Defendants,  | Involving  | The  Constitutionality  of  the  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  j Illinois,  Passed  17th  February, 
1841,  Commonly  Known  As  | the  “Appraisal  or  Two-Thirds  Valua- 
tion Law.”  | By  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  (of  Chicago,  Illinois,)  | Counsel 
for  the  Complainant.  | 1843.  [ 33^  ] 

14.5  x 23.5  cm.  16  p.  Printed  gray  paper  wrappers. 

Ebcrstadt. 

The  Illinois  | Farmers’  | Almanac  | 1844.  I Adapted  to  the  meridian 
of  | Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jcrsey,  Pennsylvania,  | Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana.  | Chicago:  ! Published  by  S.  F.  Gale  & Co.,  book- 
sellers and  stationers,  Lake  St.  | [1843]  [ 38^  ] 

13  x 18.5  cm.  [20]  21-24  [25-28]  29-30  [31-32]  p.  Cover  title. 

The  pages  count  up  correctly,  but  those  in  square  brackets  are  not  so 
numbered. 

WHi. 

Brautigam  and  Keen. 

Catalogue  | of  | School,  Classical,  Theological,  Law  | Medical,  and 
Miscellaneous  | Books,  | for  Sale  by  | Brautigam  & Keen,  | Franklin 
Book  Store,  | No.  146  Lake  Street,  | Chicago,  111.  j [ Wavy  rule]  | 
Chicago:  | Press  of  the  Western  Citizen.  | [Short  rule]  | 1844.  [ 43#  ] 

10.5  x 18  cm.  24  p. 

ICHi. 

[Hatch,  David] 

One  Price  | Cash  | Hardware  Store  | 9S  Lake  Street,  | David  Hatch. 
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CONSTITUTION, 

BY-LAWS, 

AND 

RULES  OF  ORDER 


UNION  LODGE,  -N°.  9. 

I.  O.  C.  F. 

or 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 


Chartered  Feb.  1S4-S. 


CHICAGO: 

ELLIS  FERGUS,  JOB  PRINTERS, 

SALOON  BUILDINGS, 

Coroer  of  Lake  and  Clark  Streets. 
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| [Large  woodcut  of  building]  | [jfO  Unes[  j [Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus, 
1844.]  [ 44a  ] 

24.5  x 36  cm.  Broadside.  Text  in  border  of  type  ornaments. 

Dated  “Chicago,  October,  1844.”  Imprint  at  bottom,  below  the  border: 
Ellis  & Fergus,  Printers,  Saloon  Buildings,  Chicago. 

. . in  all  cases  where  the  article  purchased  does  not  prove  to  be  what 
it  is  recommended,  ...  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  purchase  money  will 
be  refunded.” 

ICHi. 


Manley,  W.  E. 

A | Discourse  | on  | Odd  Fellowship,  | delivered  before  | Union  Lodge 
No.  9,  of  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Chicago,  | At  the  Dedication  of  their  Hall,  | 
October  30,  1844.  | By  | Rev.  W.  E.  Manley,  j Published  per  Order 
of  the  Lodge.  | [Rule\  | Chicago:  | J.  Campbell  & Co.,  Printers,  | No. 
65  Lake  Street.  | 1844.  [ ] 

13  x 21  cm.  12  p. 
liber  st  ad  t. 

Odd  Fellows.  Illinois.  Union  Lodge  No.  9. 

Constitution,  | By-Laws,  | and  | Rules  of  Order  ] of  | Union  Lodge, 
No.  9.  | I.  O.  O.  F.  | of  | State  of  Illinois,  | Chartered  Feb.  1844.  I 
Chicago:  | Ellis  & Fergus,  Job  Printers,  ] Saloon  Buildings,  | Corner 
of  Lake  and  Clark  Streets  | [Short  rule]  | MDCCCXLIV.  [ 48  ] 

8.5  x 14.5  cm.  36  p. 

ICHi. 

Illinois  & Michigan  Canal. 

Canal  Investigation.  | [ Wavy  rule]  j The  following  are  the  charges, 
correspondence  and  evidence  | in  relation  to  the  subject,  | and  the 
reply  of  William  Gooding,  | Chief  Engineer,  I to  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  Col.  j Oakley,  at  a meeting  of  the  Bondholders 
in  New  York,  | on  the  iSth  of  October  last,  j [Chicago,  1847.]  [ 79 a ] 

12.5  x 20  cm.  64  p. 

Caption  title;  no  imprint.  The  first  and  covering  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  and  the  pamphlet  was  doubtless  printed  in 
that  office. 

ICHi. 

Adam,  William 

One  God,  the  Father.  | [Wavy  rule]  | A Sermon,  | preached  at  the 
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EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE 


TO  T1IE 


UPPER  CALIFORNIA, 


Mietratcb  toitf)  a ilTap. 


EY  E.  EANDFORD  SEYMOUR. 


CHICAGO: 

PRINTED  AND  TUBLISIIED  BY  R.  L.  WILSON, 

D*lly  Journtl  Office. 

18  4 9. 
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dedication  of  the  Church  belonging  to  the  | Free  Christian  Congre- 
gation, | of  Elgin,  Kane  County,  111.  j By  William  Adam,  ! Pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Chicago.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Published  by  Re- 
quest. | [ Wavy  rule]  j Chicago:  | Printed  by  Robert  Fergus,  | Frank- 
lin Hall,  Dearborn  Street.  | [ Row  of  dots]  | 1848.  [ 90 a j 

12.5  x 22  cm.  20  p.  Printed  gray  paper  wrappers. 

WHi . 

Richardson,  R.  H. 

“Asleep  in  Jesus.”  | [Wavy  rule]  | A funeral  discourse,  | Preached 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  | Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Gibbs,  | in  the  | North 
Presbyterian  Church,  | Chicago,  111.,  | November  4,  1849.  | [Wavy 
ride]  | By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Richardson,  Pastor.  | [Wavy  rule]  | Pub- 
lished by  request.  | Chicago:  | Jas.  J.  Langdon,  Book  and  Job  Printer. 

| 1849.  [ 1 19‘/ 1 

12  x 17.5  cm.  21  p. 

WHi. 

Seymour,  E.  Sandford. 

Emigrant’s  Guide  ; to  the  j Gold  Mines,  j of  | Upper  California,  | 
Illustrated  with  Map.  j [Wavy  rule]  j By  E.  Sandford  Seymour.  | 
[ Wavy  rule]  | Chicago:  | Printed  and  published  by  R.  L.  Wilson, 
| Daily  Journal  Office.  | 1849.  [ 120a] 

12.5  x 21  cm.  104  p. 

E.  S.  Seymour  in  1847  and  1848  had  been  the  publisher  of  The  Galena 
Directory,  and  Miners'  Annual  Register.  The  first  issue  of  this  directory 
was  printed  in  Chicago  (No.  86  in  this  Bibliography).  The  second  was 
printed  in  1848  by  W.  C.  E.  Thomas  at  Galena. 

CU. 
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OTTO  L.  SCHMIDT 


The  death  of  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  after  a long  illness,  on 
August  20,  1935,  was  cause  for  deep  sorrow  to  all  members  and 
friends  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  For  Dr.  Schmidt  had 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  Society’s  most  active  members, 
staunchest  friends,  and  most  generous  benefactors. 

Dr.  Schmidt  was  a member  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
since  1894,  serving  as  its  President  from  1923  to  1927,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  last  thirty-six  years. 

But  Dr.  Schmidt  was  more  than  a member  and  officer  of  the 
Society — he  was  an  informed  and  active  worker  in  the  field  of 
historical  research.  By  trips  into  the  mid-western  region  sur- 
rounding the  city,  he  gathered  much  material,  in  manuscript 
or  print,  which  he  turned  over  to  the  Society’s  collections. 
Hundreds  of  pamphlets,  books  and  letters  now  on  the  shelves 
were  gifts  from  him. 

Dr.  Schmidt  took  a special  interest  in  the  establishment  and 
continuation  of  the  present  Bulletin  and  in  the  publishing 
program  of  the  Society,  and  was  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  his 
aid  and  encouragement  to  such  projects,  which  he  believed  to 
be  essential  features  in  the  activities  of  an  historical  organization. 

The  passing  of  this  great  citizen  constitutes  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  cause  of  Chicago  and  Illinois  history. 
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Officers  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 

Charles  B.  Pike,  President 

Henry  J.  Patten 

Paul  S.  Russell 

First  Vice  President 

Treasurer 

Frank  J.  Loesch 

Cecil  Barnes 

Second  Vice  President 

Secretary 

The  Board  of  Trustees  . 

Joseph  Adams 

Dr.  James  A.  James 

Cecil  Barnes 

Arthur  G.  Leonard 

Vincent  Bendix 

Frank  J.  Loesch 

William  McCormick  Blair 

Charles  A.  Munroe 

Joseph  M.  Cudahy 

Potter  Palmer 

Charles  S.  Dewey 

Henry  J.  Patten 

George  W.  Dixon 

I.  Newton  Perry 

Robert  C.  Fergus 

Charles  B.  Pike 

Marshall  Field,  III 

Mrs.  Lessing  Rosenthal 

William  R.  Folsom 

Paul  S.  Russell 

Edward  L.  Glaser 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson 

William  O.  Goodman 

Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt 

James  L.  Houghteling 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Stout 

L.  Hubbard  Shattuck,  Director 

Editorial  Notes 

r~fpHE  list  of  Chicago  imprints  as  completed  in  this  issue  of 
| the  Bulletin  numbers,  with  the  addenda,  169  titles.  The 
largest  single  collection  has  been  found,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  which 
has  76.  The  next  largest  collection  of  these  early  Chicago  im- 
prints is  that  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Dicke,  of  Evanston,  from  which  38 
titles  have  been  recorded.  The  New  York  Public  Library  is 
credited  with  15,  the  Library  of  Congress  with  14,  while  the 
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library  of  the  Illinois  Baptist  Historical  Society,  at  Alton,  and 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
each  has  been  found  to  contain  13  of  these  titles. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  total  of  169,  single  copies  only 
have  been  found  thus  far  of  93,  or  more  than  half.  Of  these 
titles  of  which  only  single  copies  have  been  recorded  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society  has  39.  Mr.  Dicke’s  collection  has  yielded 
18  titles  not  found  elsewhere,  and  10  (all  minutes  of  local 
Baptist  associations)  are  reported  only  from  the  Illinois  Baptist 
Historical  Society.  The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has 
5 such  titles,  Mr.  Streeter  4,  and  Mr.  Edward  Eberstadt,  of  New 
York  City,  3.  Two  each  have  been  recorded  from  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library,  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  the  Har- 
vard College  Library.  The  following  collections  have  been 
found  to  contain  one  title  not  yet  located  elsewhere:  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Library,  the  Archives  of  the  Rush  Medical 
School,  the  Illinois  Historical  Library,  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Masonic  Grand  Lodge,  the 
Harvard  Law  School  Library,  the  library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  private  collections  of  Mr.  L.  C. 
Harper,  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Burt  Massee,  of  Chicago. 

This  census  of  rare  Chicago  imprints  is,  of  course,  provisional, 
as  a more  careful  search  will  certainly  bring  to  light  additional 
copies  of  many  of  these  titles  of  which  only  one  or  two  copies 
have  thus  far  been  located.  One  of  the  purposes  of  publishing 
such  a list  is  to  encourage  a more  widespread  search  for  the 
evidences  of  the  work  of  our  early  Chicago  printers.  The 
publication  of  the  earlier  instalments  of  this  list  has  already 
stimulated  some  interest  in  our  Chicago  “incunabula,”  and 
correspondence  has  brought  to  light  a number  of  early  im- 
prints of  much  importance  which  were  hitherto  unknown.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  recent  additions  is  Seymour's  Emigrant's 
Guide  to  the  Gold  Mines,  of  Upper  California,  printed  in  Chi- 
cago in  1849.  Thousands  of  copies  of  this  pamphlet  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  printed,  but  only  the  single  copy  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  California  can  now  be  found. 
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The  Armour  Plow 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  gifts  the  Society  has 
received  is  the  Armour  plow  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Watson  Armour. 
A small  wooden  plow,  strong  and  well  proportioned,  it  is  a fine 
example  of  the  most  efficient  implement  village  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths could  turn  out  in  the  middle  eighteenth  century. 

The  plow  was  first  owned  and  used  by  James  Armour,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Armour  family  in  America  who  came  over  from  Ire- 
land as  a boy  in  about  1730.  He  settled  in  Connecticut  where  in  1751 
he  married  a Margaret  Anderson  whose  father  bequeathed  to  her 
three  tracts  of  land  in  Union,  Connecticut.  Here  the* young  Armours 
built  their  house  and  raised  their  family.  Through  the  long,  troubled 
years  of  the  Revolution  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  fol- 
lowed it,  the  plow  sturdily  turned  the  stony  soil  and  had  its  share  in 
providing  a living  for  the  growing  family  as  truly  as  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Morris  had  theirs  in  defeating  the  British  and  in  weld- 
ing the  thirteen  turbulent  colonies  into  a strong  nation. 

When  John  Armour,  second  son  of  old  James,  married  in  1792, 
the  plow  was  given  to  him  and  used  during  his  lifetime.  In  turn  he 
gave  it  to  his  second  son,  Danforth  Armour,  when  the  latter  married 
Juliana  Brooks  and  moved  to  Stockbridge,  New  York.  Here  the  old 
plow  was  introduced  to  easier  work  in  the  rich  black  soil  of  the  new 
farm,  and  here  as  they  grew  to  manhood  each  of  Danforth’s  six  sons 
calloused  his  hands  and  toughened  his  muscles  guiding  the  old  plow 
in  long  straight  furrows  across  the  fields  of  the  family  homestead. 
In  1875  Philip  D.  Armour  assumed  the  leadership  of  Armour  .n 
Company,  and  as  the  years  went  on,  four  of  the  other  five  brothers 
became  associated  with  him  in  building  up  the  great  meat  packing 
corporation  which  now  bears  their  name. 
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Ackley.  See  Comstock  & Ackley. 
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Alton,  79 

Alton  Telegraph,  119 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  68, 
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Anderson,  Margaret,  136 
Appraisal  Law,  21,  128 
Armour  family,  136 
Arnold,  Isaac  Newton,  21,  39,  61, 
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Arnold  & Ogden,  12 
Ashcraft,  Raymond  M.,  103 
Atkinson,  Gen.  Henry,  11572,  116 
Bailly,  Joseph,  52 n 
Balestier,  J.  N.,  12,  15 
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Baptists 

Chicago  Baptist  Association,  62 
Fox  River  Association,  61,91,  120 
McLean  Baptist  Association,  18 
Northern  Baptist  Association,  9, 

11,  12,  14 

Northern  Illinois  Association,  18, 
19,  21 

North  Western  Baptist  Conven- 
tion 16,  19,  21 

Barlow,  W.  W.,  & Co.,  57,  58,  6r 
Barry,  William,  in 
Baynton  & Wharton,  70,  73 n,  yyn 
Beaubien,  Jean  Baptiste,  5272 
Beaubien,  Mark,  108 
Beaubien,  Medore  B.,  27 
Beaubien’s  Claim,  13 
Beaumont,  George  A.  O.,  16 
Beaumont  & Skinner,  12 
Big  Foot,  1 12 
Birkbeck,  Morris,  1,  2 n 
Blackbird,  Potawatomi  chief,  108 
Black  Hawk,  116 
Black  Partridge,  108 
Blackwell,  Robert  S.,  38 
Bolles,  N.  H,  127 
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Bonney,  lid  ward,  120 

Boston  Public  Library,  135 

Bradley,  Asa  F.,  92 

Brad  well,  Myra,  42 

Brainard,  Dr.  Daniel,  19,  91,  92,  96 

Brautigam  & Keen,  57,  128 

Bronson,  Arthur,  128 

Brooks,  Juliana,  136 

Bross,  William,  39 

Brown,  H.,  12 

Brown,  Henry,  16,  59 

Brown,  William  H.,  15 

Brown,  Windsor,  72 n 

Brown.  See  Garrett,  Brown  & 

Brother 

Browning,  Orville  Hickman,  37 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  372 
Buckingham,  Caleb  A.,  17 
Bull,  James  R.,  121 
Bull,  James  R.,  & Co.,  121 
Burley,  Augustus  H.,  20,  21 
Burlev,  A.  H.,  & Co.,  60,  64,  95 
Burnett,  Abraham,  11377 
Butterfield,  Justin,  91 
Butterfield  & Collins,  12 
Cahokia,  7372 

Caldwell,  Billy,  108,  109,  111 
Calhoun,  John,  printer,  12 
California,-  University  of,  Library, 

135  . 

Campaign  of  1840,  117 
Campbell,  James,  printer,  57,  95 

& Co.,  57,  58,  130 
Campbell,  John,  16,  7372 
Campbell  & Fuller,  printers,  99 
Carlinville  in  1832,  79 
Casey  & Strode,  12 
Cass,  Lewis,  91 
Caton,  John  Dean,  27 
Caton  & Judd,  12 
Chambly,  109-U3 
Chapman,  Lt.  Benjamin,  72 
Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  4572 
Chee-chee-been-guay,  108 
Chicago 

Board  of  School  Inspectors,  127 
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Chicago  ( continued ) 
books  and  pamphlets  printed  in, 
9-23,  57-64,  88-100,  1 19-132 
charter,  18,  62,  97 
commodity  prices  in,  1S31,  50 
description  of,  in  1831,  47-50,  54 
directories,  13,  20,  21,  57,  60,  63, 

95. 98 

Engine  Company  No.  1,  19,  92 
Engine  Company  No.  2,  130 
fire  wardens,  1834,  85,  86 
First  Baptist  Curch,  21 
first  lighthouse,  56/; 
first  postmaster,  56/z 
Freemasons,  92 

harbor-  improvements  suspended, 
91 

Indian  chiefs  of,  105-116 
Kinzie's  addition,  11 
land  auctions,  11,  126 
North  Presbyterian  Church,  132 
North-Western  Academy  of  the 
Natural  and  Medical  Sciences, 

63 

Odd  Fellows,  21,  130 
ordinances,  12,13,  24-217, 81-87 

Presbyterian  Church,  16,  23,  102 
railroads,  62,  91,  93,  98,  123 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
125 

regulation  of  taverns,  1834,  83-84 
Saint  James  Church,  13,  17 
statistics,  88 
Tremont  Hotel,  37 
Trinity  Church,  22,  61 
Unitarian  Church,  17,  132 
Universalist  Church,  96,  100 
University  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake,  63 

wards  created  in,  1834,  84-85 
Chicago  Academy,  59 
Chicago  American,  14,  15,  16,  17 
Chicago  Baptist  Association.  See 
Baptists. 

Chicago  Building  Association,  97 
Chicago  Democrat,  18,  20,  24,  62, 
94,  97,  99,  121,  124,  127 


Chicago  Excelsior  Society,  12 1 
Chicago  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
12 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  29 
early  Chicago  imprints  in,  10, 
I34>  B5 

exchanges  with  other  libraries, 
67-68,  103 
library,  31-32 
Lincoln  rooms,  42-44 
manuscript  collection,  101 
new  building,  28-30 
photostat  collection,  67,  69/2 
Spanish- American  War  collec- 
tion, 104 

Chicago  Journal,  60,  61,  63,  64,  88, 
89,  91,  94,  96,  99,  121,  124,  125, 
130,  132 

Chicago  Lyceum,  14,  15,  59 
Chicago  Massacre.  See  Fort  Dear- 
born. 

Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  121 
Chicago  Public  Library,  135 
Chicago  Times,  68 
Chicago  Tribune,  17,  39,  61,  62, 
64,  96 

Chicago  Zouave  Cadets,  41 
Chicago  & Mobile  Railroad  Bill,  125 
Chippewas,  108/2 
Clark,  Andrew,  107 
Clark,  John,  106,  107,  108 
Clarke,  Henry  A.,  121 
Clements  Library,  68,  103 
Cleveland  & Gregory,  printers,  20 
Cluverius,  Admiral  Wat  Tyler,  104 
Clybourn,  Archie,  107 
Coles,  Edward,  1,  4 n,  5 n 

second  governor  of  Illinois,  6 
Coles,  William,  1 n 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  97 
Collins,  James  H.,  127 
Collins.  See  Butterfield  & Collins. 
Commodity  prices,  1831,  50 
Comstock  & Ackley,  57 
Conestoga  wagon,  104 
Congregational  convention,  64 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  103 
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Conway,  Eleanor,  106,  126 
Cooke,  Horatio,  9,  16 
Cosset,  Dr.,  53 n 
Covered  wagon,  104 
Comminskey,  Rev.  James,  58 
Daly,  Alice,  45/2,  70 n 
Danenhower,  W.  W.,  121,  125 
Davidson.  See  Eastman  Sc  Davidson 
Davis,  George,  92 
Davis,  H.  K.,  printer,  98 
Davis,  Dr.  N.  S.,  97 
Davis,  T.  O.,  printer,  11,  13,  217 
Davis  Book  Sc  Job  Office,  97 
Davisson.  See  Duzan,  Davisson  Sc 
Co. 

Dearborn  Seminary,  102 
Democratic  Argus,  12 1 
Dicke,  L.  E.,  134,  135 
Dickey,  Hugh  Thompson,  62 
Directories,  13,  20,  21,  57,  60,  63, 
64,  88,  95,  98 
Dole,  G.  W.,  27 
Doty,  James  Duane,  47 n 
Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  121,  122, 
124 

Draper  collection,  106 
Draper,  Lyman  C.,  105 
Driscall,  Taylor,  61 
Drummond,  Thomas,  38 
Dugal,  P.  Edward,  122 
Duzan,  Davisson  Sc  Co.,  printers,  97 
Dyer,  Thomas,  91 
Eastman,  Zebina,  printer,  21,  23, 
60,  62,  93 

Eastman  Sc  Davidson,  23 
Eastman  Sc  McClellan,  93,  95,  100 
Edwards  County,  in 
Eberstadt,  Edward,  126,  135 
Ed  wards  ville,  37?,  4 
Ellis,  William,  printer,  62,  95 
Ellis  & Fergus,  printers,  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  23,  57,  38,  59,  130 
Ellis.  See  Stewart,  Wheeler  & Ellis. 
Ellsworth,  Elmer,  41 
Emigrant’s  Guide,  88,  132,  135 
Evans,  Capt.  John,  75 n 
Evans,  Dr.  John,  97,  13 1 
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Farmer  s Almanac,  18 
Fergus,  Robert,  Printer,  13,  89,  132 
Sc  Co.,  64 

Fergus.  See  Ellis  Sc  Fergus. 

Finley,  Clement  Alexander,  52 n 
Fitch,  G.  N.,  62 
Flint,  Austin,  21 
Forbes,  Stephen,  5277 
Foot,  Starr,  83 
Forsyth,  Robert,  109 
Fort  Chartres,  70 
Fort  Clark,  5577 
Fort  Dearborn,  4577,  102 
massacre,  21,  10877 
Fort  Howard,  Wis.,  4677,  115 
Fort  Winnebago,  Wis.,  5277 
Fowle,  Major  John,  5277 
Fowler,  Lt.  Alexander,  76 
Fox  River  Baptist  Association.  See 
Baptists. 

Franks  & Co.,  7577 
Freemasons,  23,  92 
French  on  the  Mississippi,  1769, 
70,  72 

Fuller.  See  Campbell  Sc  Fuller 
Fulton.  See  Whitmarsh  Sc  Fulton 
Fulton  County,  7 
Fur  trade,  70,  74 

Gale,  Stephen  F\,  15,  iS,  20,  22, 
92,  128 

Sc  Co.,  57,  128 
Galena,  46 

directory,  88,  132 
Galena  Sc  Chicago  Union  Railroad, 
62,  93,  98,  123,  127 
Gardiner.  See  Noiris  Sc  Gardiner. 
Garrett,  Augustus,  11,  126 
Garrett,  Brown  Sc  Brother,  66-67, 
126 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  67 
Geer  Sc  Wilson,  printers,  60,  61,  64, 
88,  89 

“Germantown,”  126 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  George  A.,  132 
Gilpin,  Henry  D.,  101 
Gladman,  William,  104 
Goodhue,  Josiah  C.,  127 
Gooding,  William,  94,  130 
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Goodrich,  Grant,  36,  38,  39,  41 
Goodrich.  See  Spring  & Goodrich. 
Goodwin,  Rev.  H.  M.,  134 
Grant,  Ulysses  F.,  letters,  102 
Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
98 

Gregory.  See  Cleveland  & Gregory. 
Green,  General,  of  Culpepper,  3 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  467;,  55,  115 
Historical  Society,  103 
Greenville,  treaty  of,  106 
Grignon,  Peter  B.,  46/2 
Griswold,  David  D.,  20 
Hall,  William  Mosely,  63 
Haddock,  E.  H.,  81 
Hallam,  Isaac  W.,  13,  17 
Hanson,  John,  73 n 
Hanson,  Richard,  73 n 
Harbor  and  River  Convention,  63, 
88,  91,  93 

Harmon,  Isaac,  26,  27,  84,  86 
Harper,  Lathrop  C.,  135 
Harrington,  Rev.  Joseph,  17 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  16,  17 
Harvard  College  Library,  135 
Harvard  Law  School  Library,  135 
Hatch,  David,  128 
Hatheway,  O.  P.,  98 
Haymarket  riot,  103 
Hayward,  Charles,  21 
Healy,  G.  P.  A.,  42 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  117, 
*35 

Henson,  John,  73 n 
Herrick,  W.  B.,  98 
Herrington,  James,  letter,  45-56 
Hill,  Rev.  Cornelius,  11372 
Hodgson,  James  G.,  126 
Holcomb  Sc  Co.,  printers,  15,  16 
Holley,  George  W.,  14 
Horner,  Hon.  Henry,  103 
Hosmer,  Charles  B.,  36 
Hoyne,  Thomas,  92 
Hubbard,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  34, 
35 

Hunter,  Edward  E.,  85 
Huntington,  A.,  12 


Hutchins,  Thomas,  letters,  69-78 
Illinois 

constitution,  6,  6n,  7 
early  architecture,  study  of,  103 
laws,  13,  17,  21,  128 
mail  service  in,  1831,  46,  52 
Medical  Society  of,  63,  123 
stage  roads,  79 
supreme  court,  13,  15,  20,  21 
Illinois  Annual  Register,  64 
Illinois  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
?>  H5 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  39 
Illinois  Farmer’s  Almanac,  18,  127, 
128 

Illinois  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  68 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  68, 

J35 

Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  63, 

I23 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  16,  17, 
48,  49,  56/7,  62,  94,  98,  99,  123, 
124,  127,  130 
Indian  agents,  55,  108/7 
Indians  of  Chicago,  105-116 
Indiana  Medical  College,  63 
Indiana  University,  68,  103 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  103 
Iowa,  University  of,  103 
Irwin,  Mary,  115 
Irwin,  Robert,  115 
Jacksonville,  79 

Johnson,  Col.  Richard  M.,  non 
Jones,  Frank  Hatch,  102 
Judd,  Norman  Buell,  39,  40 
Judd.  See  Caton  Sc  Judd. 
Kaskaskia,  71 

Kedzie,  J.  H.,  publisher,  63 
Keen,  Joseph  Jr.,  99 
Keen.  See  Brautigam  Sc  Keen. 
Kellogg,  Louise,  106 
Kenyon,  William  Asbury,  9,  57 
Kimberley,  E.  S.,  92 
Kimberly,  Edmund  S.,  27 
Kinzie,  James,  85 
Kinzie,  John,  Sen.,  107 
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Kinzie,  John  H.,  84,  86,  87,  105, 
109,  128 

Kinzie,  Mrs.  Juliette  A.,  21,  105 
Kinzie,  Col.  Robert,  113,  114 
Kinzie,  Mrs.  Robert,  115 
Kinzie’s  Addition,  n 
Knapp,  Moses  L.,  63,  99 
Lake  Michigan  area,  map,  102 
Langdon,  James  J.,  printer,  98,  100, 
120,  122,  123 
Laporte  University,  57 
Larned,  Edwin  C.,  124 
Lead  mines,  46,  47 
Leary,  Albert  G.,  12 
Lewis,  John  R.,  letter  of,  79 
Library  of  Congress,  134 
Lincoln,  Abraham 

Lincoln  rooms,  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  42-44 
speech  by,  1 17-1 19 
visits  of,  to  Chicago,  33-41 
Lincoln,  Robert  Todd,  42 
Lincolniana,  gift  of,  102 
Lindley,  Harlon,  69 
Little  Bear,  no 
Logan,  Frank  G.,  43 
Logan,  S.  T.,  36 
Lunt,  Orrington,  papers,  102 
McClellan.  See  Eastman  & Mc- 
Clellan. 

McConnell,  Murray,  13 
McCoy,  Rev.  Isaac,  mn 
McCracken,  John  L.  H.,  21 
McDonnel,  Charles,  58 
McGill,  Arthur,  105 
McKenzie,  106 

McLean  Baptist  Association.  See 
Baptists. 

Macoupin  County,  79-80 
Madison,  Dolly  Payne,  in 
Madison,  James,  1,  8 n 
Mail  packets,  96 
Manierre,  George,  92 
Manley,  Rev.  W.  E.,  130 
Massas,  114 
Massee,  Burt,  135 
Masonry.  See  Freemasons. 
Matheny,  James,  37 
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Medical  Society  of  Illinois,  63,  123 
Medill,  Joseph,  39 
Michigan,  University  of,  68,  103 
Miles,  Pliny,  57 
Military  Bounty  Tract,  7 n,  53 
Miller,  John,  27 
Mitchell,  William,  115 
Morgan,  George,  letters  to,  69-78 
Morgan,  Richard  P.,  62 
Morris  & Scammon,  12 
Murray,  William,  7572 
Mu-konse,  no 

Musham,  Major  Harry  A.,  102 
Naa-ke-woin,  108 
Nebraska  Historical  Society,  68 
Nee-scot-nee-meg,.  113 
New  York  Public  Library,  126,  134 
Norris,  J.  Wellington,  21,  57,  63,  95 
Norris  6c  Gardiner,  60,  64 
Norris  6c  Taylor,  95 
Northern  Baptist  Association.  See 
Baptists. 

Northern  Illinois  Baptist  Associ- 
ation. Sec  Baptists. 
North-Western  Academy  of  the 
Natural  and  Medical  Sciences,  63 
North  Western  Baptist  Convention. 
See  Baptists. 

North-Western  Free-Soil  Almanac, 

93 

North  V/estern  Liberty  Almanac, 
23,  60,  62 

North  Western  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  98 
Nunns,  Annie  A.,  106,  126 
Oakley,  Col.  Charles,  94,  130 
Odd  Fellows,  21,  130 
Ogden,  William  B.,  93 
Ogden.  See  Arnold  6c  Ogden. 
Ohio  River,  navigation  of,  3 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  69 
Olney,  George  W.,  124 
Opera  librettos,  gift  of,  103 
Ordinance  of  1787,  6 
Ottawas,  1 08/2 
Overton,  William  D.,  69 
Owen,  Thomas  J.  V.,  26,  27,  82,  83 
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Pain  Court  (St.  Louis),  Mo.,  74 n 
Patterson,  W.  ).,  printer,  123,  125 
Peck,  Ebenezer,  36,  127 
Peck.  See  Seaton  & Peck. 

Peoria,  55 n,  7 6n 
Perkins,  George  R.,  99 
Photostats,  use  of,  65-67 
Phreno-mnemotechny,  57 
Pike,  Charles  B.,  29,  103 
Pike,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  104 
Pontiac,  death  of,  71,  72 
Pope,  Nathaniel,  124 
Porter,  Jeremiah,  diaries,  102 
Potawatomis,  108,  112 
Prairie  Farmer,  58,  60 
Almanac,  58,  61,  64,  95 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  16, 
23,  102,  132 

Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Convention,  64 

Prophet,  the,  brother  of  Tecumseh, 
107 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  14,  68 
Quarter,  Rt.  Rev.  William,  58 
Railroads,  62,  91,  93,  98,  123 
Raisin  River  massacre,  no 
Red  Bird,  11522 
Rees  & Rucker,  99 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  125 
Resigue,  Samuel,  85 
Richardson,  Rev.  R.  H.,  132 
Roberts,  Sally  Logan,  5 n 
Robinson,  Alexander,  10822 
Robinson,  Joseph,  108 
Rock  Island  Medical  School,  95,  97, 

99  . , 

Rosanst’s  Companion,  58 

Royal  Irish  Regiment,  7 3/2,  75 n,  y6n 

Rucker.  See  Rees  6c  Rucker. 

Rudd,  Edward  H.,  printer,  13,  14 
Rumsey,  James,  71 
Rush  Medical  College,  19,  20,  21, 
59,  62,  64,  95,  96,  97,  100,  124 
library,  135 
Ryan,  E.  G.,  18 
Sag-a-nay-nu-bee,  108 
Sa-gui-na,  108 


Saint  James  Church,  Chicago,  13, 17 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  7472,  79 
Saint  Mary  of  the  Lake,  University 
of,  63 

San-atche-win,  108,  109 
Sauganash,  108 n 
Sau-gu-na,  108 
Sa\v-gu-nay,  108 

Scammon,  J.  Young,  15,  20,  21,  35 
Scammon.  See  Morris  & Scammon. 
Schmidt,  Dr.  Otto  L.,  79,  101,  104 
note  on  death  of,  133 
Schoerville,  George,  36 
Scott,  Martin,  52 n 
Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  112 
Scrapbooks,  gift  of,  103 
Seaton  6c  Peck,  printers,  96 
See,  William,  51/2 
Senachvvine,  10822 
Seymour,  E.  Sandford,  88,  132 
Shabonee,  10922 
Shau-bu-nay,  109-113 
Shaw-nee-au-kee,  113 
Snee,  John,  7 672 
Shick-shack,  108 
Shields,  James,  37 
Skinner,  Mark,  92 
Skinner.  See  Beaumont  6c  Skinner. 
Slavery,  6 

Sloan,  W.  B.,  95,  100 
Smith,  Rev.  C.  B.,  59 
Smith,  George,  127 
Smith,  Theo’s  W.,  127 
Snake,  the,  brother  of  Tecumseh, 
I07 

Snatch  wine,  109 
Snow,  George  W.,  26,  82 
Sons  of  Penn,  125 
Sons  of  Temperance,  88,  95,  96 
Spofford,  Thomas,  18,  127 
Spring,  Silas,  36 
Spring  6c  Goodrich,  12 
Springfield,  79 
Stambaugh,  Samuel  C.,  5522 
Stewart,  Rev.  A.  M.,  125 
Stewart,  Wheeler  6c  Ellis,  printers, 
93 

Streeter,  Thomas  W.,  135 
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Strode.  See  Casey  & Strode. 

Stuart,  Alexander,  printer,  16 
Stuart,  William,  12 
Swamp  Land  Bill,  125 
Swan,  G.  A.,  printer,  131 
Tanner,  John,  10772 
Taylor,  Benjamin  F.,  88,  89 
Taylor,  Edmund  D.,  127 
Taylor,  J.  H.,  98 
Taylor,  James,  3/2 
Taylor.  See  Norris  & Taylor. 
Tecumseh,  106,  107,  no 
Temple,  John  T.,  127 
Terp,  George  W.,  103 
Thames,  battle  of,  107,  no 
Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  89 
Thorne,  Mrs.  James  Ward,  102 
Todd,  John  Payne,  211,  5,  8 
Treaty  of  Greenville,  106 
Treaty  of  1821,  iio-m 
Tremont  Hotel,  Chicago,  37 
Trinity  Church,  Chicago,  21,  61 
Two-thirds  Valuation  Lawr,  21,  128 
Underwood.  See  Ballingall  & 
Underwood. 

Unitarian  Church,  Chicago,  17,  132 
Universalist  Church,  Chicago,  96, 
100 

Upper  Mississippi,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  97 
Vandalia,  8,  34,  79 
Van  Nortwick,  John,  93 
Vincennes  Trace,  5377 
Volk,  Leonard  W.,  44 
Walcott,  Katherine,  103 


Walker,  William  F.,  22,  23,  61,  89 
Washington  University,  103 
Wau-bun,  114 
Waukegan  Academy,  100 
Wayne,  General,  no 
We-kau,  11572 
Wells,  John  C.,  120 
Wentworth,  “Long”  John,  37 
Western  Business  Directory,  64 
Western  Citizen,  23,  91,  93,  128 
Western  Farmer  s Almanac,  99 
Wheeler,  John  E.,  90 
Wheeler.  See  Stewart,  Wheeler  & 
Ellis. 

Whistler,  Col.  William,  115 
White,  R.  H.,  $8 
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The  Future  of  Chicago -“in  1834 

A letter  written  by  John  Mason  Peck , 
making  some  prophetic  forecasts 

The  pioneer  Baptist  missionary  and  preacher  in  Illinois 
was  John  Mason  Peck,  a man  of  great  force  and  vision. 
-JL  In  association  with  James  Welch,  he  established  in  1817 
the  western  mission  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  St.  Louis,  and  when 
this  closed  in  1820  he  continued  on  in  the  west.  As  a missionary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  he  moved  in  1822 
to  Rock  Spring,  Illinois,  eking  out  his  pitifully  small  weekly 
allowance  by  farming. 

Peck  was  deeply  interested  in  education.  In  1827  he  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  establishing  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  was  to  train  teachers  and  ministers.  This  was 
soon  moved  to  Upper  Alton  and  renamed  Shurtleff  College,  be- 
cause of  a consequential  gift  which  Peck  obtained  for  it  from 
Benjamin  Shurtleff  of  Boston.  This  institution  is  still  functioning 
at  Alton  today. 

Peck  established  in  1829  at  Rock  Spring  a religious  publication 
entitled  The  Pioneer,  later  moved  to  Upper  Alton,  which  contin- 
ued until  1839,  when  it  was  combined  with  the  Baptist  Banner  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  In  1849,  he  became  editor  of  the  Western  Watch- 
man. 

John  Mason  Peck  was  best  known  in  the  east  as  author  of  the 
Guide  for  Emigrants,  which  first  appeared  in  1831,  later  editions 
being  published  in  1836  and  1837.  The  first  edition  of  his  inform- 
ative Gazetteer  of  Illinois  was  published  at  Jacksonville  in  1834, 
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with  a revised  edition  appearing  in  1837.  was  a^so  ^ie  aut^or 
of  numerous  other  works. 

From  every  point  of  view,  Peck  could  have  been  properly  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  all  portions  of  the  “western  country.” 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  Alexander  F.  Grant  should 
have  written  him  in  1838  inquiring  regarding  Chicago  and  its 
prospects. 

Though  Peck’s  primary  interest  was  in  southern  Illinois,  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  region  around  Chicago.  He  replied 
quite  explicitly  to  the  inquiries  of  his  correspondent  and  indulged 
as  well  in  several  predictions  which  later  experience  has  shown 
to  have  been  truly  prophetic.  Thus,  he  wrote  in  1834,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  community:  “Chicago  will  eventually  become  the 
greatest  place  for  business  in  all  the  north  west.” 

And  later  in  the  same  letter  he  wrote:  “In  fine,  I have  no  doubt 
but  Chicago  will  greatly  exceed  any  other  place  in  Illinois.” 

Alexander  Fraeser  Grant,  Peck’s  interrogator,  was  an  early  Illi- 
nois lawyer  and  jurist.  A native  of  Scotland,  he  located  early  at 
Shawneetown,  Illinois,  where  he  studied  law  with  Henry  Eddy, 
a local  lawyer  and  editor.  Grant  was  in  1835  chosen  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  serve  as  judge  for  the  third  circuit,  in  which 
office  he  succeeded  Eddy,  but  he  served  for  a brief  time  only,  dy- 
ing at  Vandalia  before  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

Grant  never  settled  in  Chicago,  the  prospects  of  which  had 
been  so  favorably  reported  upon  by  Peck,  perhaps  because  his  ca- 
reer was  so  soon  thereafter  cut  short  by  death. 

The  text  of  the  Peck  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  man- 
uscript collection  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
follows: 

Rock  Spring,  Illinois,  Feb.  17, 1834. 

Alex.  F.  Grant  esq, 

Dear  Sir,  Yours,  making  enquiries  about  Chicago,  & the  coun- 
try adjacent,  arrived  last  mail. 

Chicago  is  beautifully  situated  on  level  & high  ground,  & on 
both  sides  of  the  Creek,  or  rather  bay,  which  gives  name  to  the 
place.  By  high  ground  I mean  not  bluffs  or  hills,  but  land  eleva- 
ted a number  of  feet  about  any  adjacent  water,  & dry  & pleasant. 
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The  Chicago  is  formed  by  north  6c  south  branches,  which  come 
from  opposite  points,  meet  near  the  upper  or  west  end  of  the 
town  plat,  & put  off  at  a right  angle,  diree  fourths  of  a mile  to 
Lake  Michigan.  This  body  of  water  is  from  50  to  75  yards  in 
width,  & from  15  to  25  feet  deep,  forming  a great  natural  Canal, 
and  furnishing  at  all  times  an  excellent  harbor,  & deep  water,  for 
steamboats,  schooners,  or  any  lake  craft.  This  body  of  water  rises 
& falls  at  a variation  of  about  three  feet  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
winds  from  the  lake,  driving  the  lake  waters  into  it,  or  propelling 
them  from  it. 

In  a calm  time  it  has  but  little  current.  The  business  part  of  the 
town  lies  on  this  channel. 

When  it  approaches  the  lake  (after  passing  by  Fort  Dearborn, 
& through  the  military  reservations,  which  last  tract  lies  between 
the  town  6c  the  lake,)  it  meets  with  a sand  or  gravel  bar,  forms  an 
angle  to  the  right,  & passes  between  the  land  6c  this  bar,  about  half 
a mile,  6c  enters  the  lake  over  the  bar.  This  bar  extends  about  three 
fourdis  of  a mile  into  the  lake,  die  water  gradually  deepening  till 
it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels. 

The  U.  S.  government  is  now  constructing  a harbor  here  by 
commencing  in  the  Chicago  where  its  waters  first  strike  the  bar, 
& forming  piers,  cutting  through  the  bar,  6c  extending  them  into 
the  deep  water  of  the  lake.  When  this  is  completed,  the  channel 
between  the  piers,  6*  the  Chicago  itself,  will  form  the  best  harbor 
in  all  the  northern  lake  country. 

North  branch  takes  its  rise  near  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
Illinois,  & runs  south  parrallel  with  the  lake  shore.  It  contains  a 
large  body  of  excellent  timber,  6c  fertile  prairie  adjoining.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  craft,  6c  is  about  35  miles  long.  South 
branch  rises  in  an  opposite  direction  towards  the  Saganaskee 
Swamp,  runs  a nordiwest  course.  Its  length  is  about  20  miles, 
with  timber  in  small  quantities.  The  School  Section,  that  recently 
was  sold  for  $38,705,  lay  on  this  branch  6c  adjoining  the  town 
plat.  The  country  back  of  Chicago,  for  three  or  four  miles,  is  dry, 
rich,  6c  nearly  level  prairie.  Then  comes  a tract  of  low,  level  prai- 
rie, which  is  occasionally  covered  with  water  in  a wet  season. 
Twelve  miles  west  across  this  prairie  you  reach  the  Aux  Pleins 
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which  you  know  forms  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Illinois. 
The  Aux  Plein,  (or  as  frequently  spelled  Des  Plaines,)  rises  in 
the  Wisconsin  Territory,  about  six  miles  above  the  state  boun- 
dary, runs  a southern  course,  forming  a junction  with  the  Kan- 
kakee, which  united  take  the  name  of  Illinois.  The  timber  on  the 
Aux  Plein,  is  chiefly  in  groves,  of  various  sizes;  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  is  a flat  rock,  with  rocky  banks  a few  feet  high,  & destitute 
of  alluvial  bottom  land.  The  prairie  land  generally  is  good.  The 
Du  Page,  still  further  west,  is  a fine  stream,  & has  several  large 
settlements  on  its  waters. 

The  country  bordering  on  Fox  river,  which  enters  the  Illinois 
at  Ottawa,  is  a desirable  farming  region.  Toward  its  mouth  the 
timbered  land  is  of  small  extent,  but  further  up  are  large  bodies 
of  fine  timber.  When  I say  “large  bodies,”  I mean  in  proportion 
to  other  parts  of  this  upper  country,  nineteen  twentieths  of  which 
is  prairie. 

The  “Big  Woods  ” so  called  lies  on  Fox  river,  a little  below  the 
boundary  line. 

After  crossing  the  boundary  line  as  you  go  from  Chicago  to- 
wards Green  bay,  the  prairie  lessens  & the  timber  increases  till  the 
country  along  the  Western  border  of  Lake  Michigan  becomes 
clothed  with  a growth  of  entire  timber.  Here  are  the  Melwauke, 
the  Man-e-ta-wok,  & other  excellent  mill  streams,  dashing  over 
rocky  & gravelly  bottoms,  & entering  Lake  Michigan  from  the 
West.  This  country,  recently  purchased  of  the  Indians,  will  suit 
northern  emigrants,  & no  doubt  will  populate  rapidly. 

Chicago  will  eventually  become  the  greatest  place  for  business 
& commerce  in  all  the  north  west.  Already  it  is  a great  thorough- 
fare  for  so  new  a location.  Merchants  through  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Indiana,  as  far  south  as  Terre  Haute,  & throughout  the 
northern  portion  of  Illinois,  obtain  their  goods  through  the  me- 
dium of  Chicago.  Schooners  are  the  principal  vessels  that  navi- 
gate Lake  Michigan.  When  the  harbor  is  made,  Steam  boats  will 
take  their  place.  Now  vessels  must  anchor  off  the  shore  nearly  a 
mile  in  deep  water,  & unload  & load  by  means  of  lighters,  that 
draw  but  two  or  three  feet  water.  These  are  rowed  across  the  bar 
& enter  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago. 
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In  1831,  the  number  of  arrivals  were  seven  — in  1832,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Indian  war,  about  twenty.  During  1833,  about  one 
hundred  & twenty.  The  population  in  1832  did  not  exceed  150: — 
now  it  is  estimated  at  1000.  More  than  100  dwelling  houses,  stores, 
& shops,  with  three  churches,  were  erected  las:  summer.  There 
are  about  30  stores,  some  of  which  do  extensive  business.  A re- 
spectable academy  is  established.  5c  taught  by  a gentleman  6c  lady. 
In  fine,  I have  no  doubt  but  Chicago  will  gready  exceed  any  other 
place  in  Illinois. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours  — 

J.  M.  PECK 


[Envelope  addressed:] 

Rock  Spring  111.  Free.  J.  M.  Peck  P.M. 

Feb.  18 

Alexander  F.  Grant  esq, 

Equality, 

Illinois  — 

[Note  on  side  of  sheet  used  as  envelope:] 

Will  you  please  to  put  this  advertisement  up  in  some  public  place  & 
oblige  yours  ice — 

/.  XI.  Pec\. 

I have  copied  Sc  made  some  additions  to  the  enclosed  letter  with  a view 
to  publication  in  the  Pioneer  — 
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Vincennes  in  1804 

A Letter  written  by  Edward  Hempstead  to 
Jared  Mansfield,  U.  S.  Surveyor-General 

Vincennes  was  the  center  about  which  revolved  all  the 
early  history  of  what  is  now  Indiana.  A military  post  was 
established  here  about  1731  by  Francois  Margane,  Sieur 
de  Vincennes.  Four  years  later,  eight  French  families  settled 
there,  making  it  the  first  white  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
Floosier  state.  It  is  located  on  the  Wabash  River  about  sixty-five 
miles  north  of  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  thus  on  the 
boundary  between  the  present  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

In  1778  Vincennes  was  taken  from  the  British,  who  had  previ- 
ously occupied  it,  by  representatives  sent  by  George  Rogers  Clark. 
It  was,  however,  brought  again  under  the  British  flag  by  General 
Flenry  Hamilton,  but  was  re-taken  for  the  Revolutionary  forces 
in  1779  by  Clark’s  notable  expedition  from  Kaskaskia. 

Vincennes  became  part  of  the  Territory  North-West  of  the 
Ohio,  which  was  set  up  in  1787.  In  1804  the  Territory  of  Indiana 
was  constituted,  with  Vincennes  as  its  capitol  and  William 
Henry  Harrison  as  governor. 

Edward  Hempstead  came  in  1804  to  the  newly  organized  ter- 
ritory, apparently  representing  in  some  capacity  the  surveyor 
general  of  the  United  States,  Jared  Mansfield,  to  whom  he  wrote 
soon  after  his  arrival  the  letter  here  printed,  reporting  on  his 
journey  and  giving  his  first  impressions  of  the  Indiana  terri- 
torial capital. 

Hempstead  was  born  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  on  June  3, 
1780,  so  he  was  still  a young  man  when  he  came  to  Indiana.  He 
had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801  and  practiced  law  to  some 
extent  in  Rhode  Island. 

We  know  little  more  of  his  activities  in  Indiana.  As  “Attorney 
at  law,  Indiana  territory”  he  figured  as  a witness1  to  the  execution 
of  the  Delaware  and  Piankeshaw  treaties,  signed  at  Vincennes 
on  August  18  and  August  27, 1804.  On  September  4, 1804,  his  ex- 
amination for  admission  as  attorney  and  counsellor  was  ordered 
*See  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  vol.  12  (1916),  pp.  23-24. 
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Early  Views  of  Midwestern 
American  Cities 


f<~rr-^HE  spread  of  lithography  in  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the 

Ilast  century  made  possible  the  reproduction  at  different 
points  throughout  the  west  of  prints  of  a wide  variety  of 
subjects.  From  the  historical  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
of  these  prints  were  contemporary  views  of  cities  or  reproduc- 
tions of  still  earlier  drawings,  the  originals  of  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

Many  of  diese  prints  showing  early  views  of  midwestern  cities 
have  become  exceedingly  rare  and  now  command  high  prices  in 
the  market.  In  its  print  department,  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  has  acquired  an  excellent  selection  of  prints  of  mid- 
western  interest,  which  is  well  supplemented  by  the  private 
collection  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Pike,  some  of  whose  prints  are 
housed  in  the  Society’s  building. 

From  these  two  collections  there  have  been  selected  for  re- 
production in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  sixteen  early  views  of 
midwestern  American  cities  which  it  is  believed  will  be  found 
of  general  historical  interest.  They  are  representative  also  of  one 
of  the  special  features  of  the  Society’s  activity. 

The  individuality  of  American  towns  and  cities  is  as  distinc- 
tive as  that  of  persons,  and  the  study  of  changes  in  their  growth 
and  development,  as  illustrated  by  successive  plans  and  views,  is 
quite  as  revealing  and  fascinating  as  are  the  portraits  and 
biographies  of  distinguished  citizens. 

The  rugged  men  and  women  who  pioneered  the  “winning 
of  the  West’’  led  strenuous  lives  of  peril,  anxiety,  and  hardship. 
By  the  midpoint  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  Indian 
no  longer  menaced  their  advance.  Permanent  homes  and  vil- 
lages were  built,  roads  opened,  trade  and  industry  developed, 
and  town  government,  courts  of  law,  and  colleges  established. 
Within  a constantly  widening  area,  life  was  becoming  yearly 
less  arduous  and  more  comfortable.  Chicago,  Aurora,  Galena, 
Davenport,  St.  Louis,  and  many  other  communities  were  ad- 
vancing rapidly  from  trading  posts  to  mid-continent  markets. 
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At  this  period  pictures,  and  especially  prints,  of  our  prosper- 
ous cities  and  thriving  towns  were  in  demand  to  furnish  the 
parlors  and  sitting  rooms  of  die  American  home.  These  views 
were  unloaded  by  thousands  all  over  the  country.  People  bought 
them,  hung  them  on  their  walls,  enjoyed  them,  then  tired  of 
them  and  relegated  them  to  the  bonfire  or  to  the  dusty  oblivion 
of  the  attic. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  appeal  and  his- 
toric value  of  these  pictures  was  realized.  Almost  immediately 
collectors  became  legion.  They  searched  all  available  old  attics. 
To  remote  towns  they  went  to  find  their  prizes  and  even  to  the 
printsellers  and  book  stalls  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Today 
old  prints  in  good  condition  are  hard  to  find. 

In  the  caption  under  each  reproduedon  will  be  found  data 
as  to  the  artist,  lithographer,  and  date  which  appeared  on  the 
print  itself. 

The  view  of  “Chicago  in  1820”  is  undoubtedly  an  imaginadve 
reconstruction  of  the  aspect  of  Chicago  as  it  is  known,  from 
authendc  records,  to  have  appeared  in  1820.  All  the  others, 
however,  are  obviously  based  on  actual  drawings  of  the  scenes 
depicted,  thus  providing  us  with  valuable  historical  informadon 

on  the  development  of  the  respective  cides  in  the  years  indicated. 

# * # 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Pike,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  a group  of  “Early  Views  of 
American  Cities,”  from  his  collection,  will  soon  be  placed  on 
display  for  a limited  Ume  in  the  Current  Exhibit  Room.  Mr. 
Pike  is  known  to  collectors  and  art  critics  here  and  abroad  and 
his  collection  of  American  historical  prints  is  regarded  as  one 
the  finest  in  the  country.  A selection  of  prints  of  midwestern 
interest  from  the  print  collection  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  will  also  be  shown. 
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Vn.vv  of-  (iaU'.na,  Illinois 

Lit/iotf) tip/t  of  I'.ndicott  V Co.,  Nen>  Yorl(.  Drawn  from  nature 
by  !•'.  W bite  field . 


M/hogrtiph  />v  Cnrrir's,  Detroit. 
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Sr.  P.m’i.,  Minnesota 


City  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  about  1858 
Lithograph  by  Sarony,  Major  & Knapp,  449  Broadway , New 
Yor\.  Rufus  Wright,  pinx.  From  the  original  picture  then  in 
possession  of  Geo.  L.  Davenport. 


Appleton,  Outagamie  County, 

Wisconsin.  1867 

Drawn  from  nature  by  A.  Ruger,  Chicago.  Published  by  Chicag 
Lithographing  Company. 


« . 


View  of  St.  Louis,  circa  18^7 

Lithograph  by  E.  Dupre,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Painted  from  nature  by 
J.  C.  Wild.  Drawn  on  stone  by  /.  C.  Wild. 
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Vincennes  in  1804  ( Continued  jrom  page  6) 

by  the  General  Court,  and  two  days  later  he  produced  his  license 
and  took  oath  as  counsellor.  His  career  in  Indiana,  however,  was 
very  brief,  for  soon  thereafter  he  must  have  left  for  Louisiana, 
which  had  recently  come  under  United  States  sovereignty.  Here 
he  held  numerous  public  offices,  and  was  elected  in  1812  the  dele- 
gate of  Missouri  Territory  to  Congress,  the  first  representative  in 
the  national  legislature  of  a constituency  west  of  the  Mississippi.2 

Jared  Mansfield  had  in  1803  received  presidential  appointment 
as  surveyor  general  of  the  United  States,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  with  the  surveying  of  Ohio  and  the  Northwest 
Territory  as  his  primary  responsibility.  Mansfield  had  wrritten  in 
1801,  while  associated  with  a school  in  New  Haven,  Essays, 
Mathematical  and  Physical,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  first 
book  of  original  mathematical  researches  by  a native  American. 
From  1803  to  1805,  he  resided  at  Marietta,  Ohio;  from  that  time 
until  1812  at  Cincinnati.  Mansfield,  Ohio  was  named  for  him. 
Before  and  after  his  term  of  office  as  surveyor  general  he  had  a 
professional  post  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.3 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  Washington.  Photostats  of  it,  used  in 
editing  the  present  leaflet,  are  deposited  in  die  manuscript  divi- 
sion of  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

D.  C.  McM. 

Vincennes  (I.  T.)  July  30.  a.d.  1804 

Jared  Mansfield  Esq 
D.  Sir 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  I forward  you  such  information  as 
it  has  been  in  my  power  to  collect,  hoping  it  may  be  satisfactory, 
and  in  part  repay  the  obligation  I am  under  to  you. 

This  place  is  at  present  very  healthy,  the  weather  is  exception- 
ally warm. — In  addition  to  this  I am  told  there  are  not  the  usual 
signs  of  the  season  being  in  the  least  unhealthy. — And  unless 

2A  good  record  of  Hempstead’s  activities  in  Missouri,  giving  reference  to 
further  information,  may  be  found  in  Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library,  vol.  21,  p.  cclxxix. 

3For  further  details  see  the  article  on  Jared  Mansfield  in  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography. 
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some  great  change  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  I am 
persuaded  there  will  be  little  or  no  danger  of  the  ague.  To  north- 
ern constitutions  however,  there  may  be  some.  If  there  should 
unfortunately  be  any,  I shall  be  as  liable  as  any  other  person. 

Vincennes  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Wabash  river  contains 
upwards  of  an  hundred  houses,  most  of  them  in  a battered  situa- 
tion, poorly  constructed,  and  wretched  in  appearance.  The  Gov- 
ernor’s house  is  the  best  in  it — The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
public  buildings  not  to  be  boasted  of,  yet  the  soil  is  luxuriant,  and 
the  society  genteel— We  have  a mixture  of  Americans  French- 
men, and  Indians.  Some  of  die  customs  of  the  place  are  hardly 
compatible  with  my  “steady  habits,”  one  of.which  is  the  practice 
of  dancing  on  Sunday. 

The  journey  from  Louisville  here  would  be  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable to  a Female. — Perhaps  you  Sir  might  not  think  it  so, 
but  I am  positive,  that  Mrs.  Mansfield  could  not  easily  reconcile 
herself  to  the  inconveniences  of  it — You  are  obliged  to  furnish 
yourself  at  Louisville  with  provisions  for  yourself  and  forage  for 
your  horses,  as  there  is  no  place  at  which  they  can  be  obtained  on 
the  road. 

The  journey  is  commonly  performed  in  three  days,  at  night 
you  are  obliged  to  lodge  on  the  ground — and  the  whole  way  is 
nothing  but  a wilderness,  with  no  road  but  a foot  path. — 

The  people  here  are  anxious  to  see  the  Surveyor  general. 

Your  letter  to  Gov  Harrison  produced  me  a cordial  reception, 
he  did  not  think  any  other  testimonials  in  my  favor,  than  what 
you  gave  him  necessary — 

I shall  count  upon  your  further  indulgence  in  die  manner  I 
mentioned  at  Marietta  as  diere  is  little  prospect  of  immediate 
profit  in  my  profession.  You  will  therefore  please  to  reserve  as 
much  as  I can  perform  in  four  or  five  months  for  me. — 

Present  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  to  my  name 
sake. — your  Son. 

I am  Sir 

With  respect 

your  obliged  friend  & Hble  Sert 

EDWARD  HEMPSTEAD 

[26] 
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Editorial  Notes 

There  has  been  called  to  our  attention  by  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Streeter,  of  New  York  City,  an  interesting  early  Chicago 
pamphlet  in  his  collection,  which  was  not  recorded  in  the 
bibliography  of  Chicago  books  and  pamphlets  published  in  this 
Bulletin.  Its  title  is  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Ottawa  Hy- 
draulic Company.  Instituted  June  13,  1836.  It  contains  twelve 
pages  and  its  title  page  bears  the  imprint  “Chicago:  T.  O.  Davis, 
Printer.”  The  imprint  is  not  dated,  but  the  pamphlet  was  prob- 
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ably  printed  in  1836,  at  the  time  the  Ottawa  Hydraulic  Company 
was  formed.  This  item  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  earli- 
est products  of  the  Chicago  press. 

# * 

Another  otherwise  unrecorded  Chicago  imprint  has  been 
noted  in  the  volume  Cyrus  Hall  McCormic\,  Seed-Time , 1809- 
1856,  by  William  T.  Hutchinson  and  William  E.  Dodd.  It  is  a 
broadside  circular,  reproduced  in  reduced  form,  advertising 
McCormick’s  Patent  Virginia  Reaper.  The  circular  is  dated  May 
1, 1849,  and  bears  the  imprint  of  H.  K.  Davis,  Book  and  Job  Office 
Print,  Chicago. 

The  book  by  Professor  Hutchinson  and  Professor  Dodd;  pub- 
lished in  1930,  is  a comprehensive  biography  of  Cyrus  Hall  Mc- 
Cormick during  his  formative  years.  The  sequel,  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick, , Harvest,  1856-1884,  by  Professor  Hutchinson,  was 
published  in  1935. 

* * # 

Mr.  Paul  Worrall,  of  Evanston,  has  recently  presented  to  the 
library  of  the  Society  a file  of  the  weekly  Herald  of  the  Prairies, 
volume  4,  numbers  1 to  18,  March  28  to  August  1, 1849.  This  pa- 
per was  the  successor  to  the  Western  Herald,  begun  at  Chicago 
in  1846  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker  and  B.  F.  Worrall  (father  of  the 
donor).  The  Herald  of  the  Prairies  was  “devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  practical  religion,  the  maintenance  of  essential  trudi,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age.”  Later 
in  1849  it  passed  into  other  hands  and  was  continued  at  the  Prai- 
rie Herald,  succeeded  in  1853  by  the  Congregational  Herald, 
wdiich  lasted  until  1861. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
has  the  only  existing  files  of  the  Herald  of  the  Prairies. 

* * * 

Patriotic  and  historical  organizations  in  Chicago  took  part  in 
colorful  international  ceremonies  at  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, Sunday  afternoon,  September  15,  wThen  Board  of  Trade 
Post  304  of  the  American  Legion  received  flags,  colors,  and  de- 
corations from  the  French  government. 

Ceremonies  began  at  Grant  monument,  where  die  122nd  Field 
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Artillery,  Illinois  National  Guard,  saluted  Civil  War  veterans. 
Troops  and  veterans’  organizations  paraded  past  the  Lincoln 
monument  and  were  received  by  M.  Rene  Weiller,  French  Con- 
sul General,  and  a military  escort. 

Throngs  followed  the  marchers  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Soci- 
ety, where  the  official  program  was  held  in  the  auditorium.  M. 
Weiller  presented  to  Board  of  Trade  Post  304  the  regimental 
colors  of  Section  Sanitaire  Unit  623,  61st  Infantry  Division, 
French  Army.  Board  of  Trade  ambulances  and  volunteer  driv- 
ers served  with  the  French  army  during  the  World  War  and 
were  twice  decorated  by  the  French  government  for  gallantry  in 
action.  In  recognition  of  these  services,  M.  Weiller,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  government,  awarded  them  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

On  the  platform,  besides  ranking  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  representatives  of  various  military  organizations,  and  mem- 
bers of  foreign  consulates,  were  four  veterans  of  units  organized 
during  the  Civil  War  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  presented  the 
old  flags  nad  regimental  colors  of  the  Civil  War  Battery  to  Le- 
gion Post  304.  Major  George  H.  Malstrom  also  presented  Spanish- 
American  flags  and  colors.  Colonel  C.  B.  Cunningham  accepted 
these  honors  for  the  Post. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Charles  B.  Pike,  the  Society  was 
represented  by  Col.  Thomas  R.  Gowenlock.  Telegrams  of  wel- 
come and  congratulation  were  read  from  Mr.  Pike,  Governor 
Horner,  Mayor  Kelly,  and  Frank  N.  Belgrano,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 

A reception  in  the  Current  Exhibit  Room  followed  the  ser- 
vices. Mrs.  James  Ward  Thorne  acted  as  hostess  for  the  Society, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Frank  McCoy,  Mrs.  John  Downes,  and  Mme. 
Rene  Weiller. 

* * * 

A bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  American  Indian  was 
dedicated  by  Robert  Collver  Fergus,  trustee  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  on  September  27  at  Olson  Memorial  Park.  A 
boulder  imbedded  for  many  years  at  the  foot  of  Chicago’s  his- 
toric Treaty  Elm  formed  the  base  of  this  tablet.  The  ceremonies 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  die  Indian  Council  Fire  at  the 
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Olson  rock  garden  and  park,  established  by  Mr.  Olson  as  a trib- 
ute to  the  red  man.  Each  of  the  three  waterfalls  in  the  park  is 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  three  tribes  that  signed  the  historic  treaty 
of  one  hundred  years  ago  — the  Chippewas,  the  Ottawas,  and 
the  Pottawattomies.  # # # 

At  a dinner  in  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  October  19,  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  L.  Hubbard  Shattuck, 
director  of  the  Society,  spoke  before  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  on  “What  Happened  at  York- 
town,” drawing  largely  on  original  manuscripts  and  documents 

in  our  library  for  new  material. 

* # * 

During  October  and  November,  the  Clarence  W.  Hennan 
Collection  of  Dom  Pedro  stamp  issues  of  Brazil  was  on  exhibit 
in  the  Numismatic  Room;  also  a group  of  Chicago  historical 
covers,  including  local  and  stampless. 

# # # 

Representatives  of  the  allied  nations  and  heads  of  veterans’ 
organizations  pledged  themselves  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace  at  the  Erst  interallied  Armistice  Day  program  ever  held  in 
Chicago.  On  Sunday,  November  10,  World  War  veterans  of  six 
nations  joined  in  paying  tribute  to  their  comrades  of  the  allied 
armies  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

After  trooping  the  colors  of  the  allied  nations,  greetings  were 
read  by  the  Hon.  Lewis  Bernays,  British  Consul  General;  Dr. 
Valdimir  Vukmirovich,  Consul  General  for  Yugoslavia;  M. 
Rene  Weiller,  Consul  General  for  France;  and  Horatio  Tocco, 
representing  Dr.  Mario  Carosi,  new  Italian  Consul  General  in 
Chicago.  The  Armistice  Address  was  given  by  Col.  Edward 
Davis,  Commander,  Illinois  Reserve  District. 

On  the  stage  and  in  the  audience  were  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  American  Jugoslav  Legion,  Belgian  American  War 
Veterans,  Les  Camarades  de  Combat,  British  Canadian  Legion, 
and  the  Ex-Italian  War  Veterans,  who  had  marched  earlier  in 
the  parade. 

A reception  in  the  Current  Exhibit  Room  followed  the  pro- 
gram. Mme.  Weiller  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Bernays  were  hostesses. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Mark  Twain  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, the  Chicago  Historical  Society  featured  a special  Mark 
Twain  exhibit  in  the  museum  during  the  month  of  November, 
consisting  of  Mark  Twain  manuscripts,  first  editions,  unusual 
photographs,  and  personal  mementoes. 

# * * 

An  unusual  collection  of  proclamations  of  Thanksgiving  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Logan,  was  shown  at  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  during  Thanksgiving  week. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  proclamation  of  1864,  embodying 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  sheet  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  on  the  lower  half  the  proclamation  L>y  the 
President  of  the  United  States  — Abraham  Lincoln. 

* * * 

During  December,  the  Chicago  Junior  League’s  Children’s 
Theatre  presented  a four-week  run  of  “The  Rescue  of  St.  Nick” 
in  the  Society’s  auditorium,  and  two  plays  with  a juvenile  cast, 
“The  Pearl  Diver”  and  “The  Witch  of  Salem.” 

* * * 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Pike,  the  coat  which 
Daniel  Webster  wore  during  his  term  of  office  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Fillmore’s  cabinet  was  placed  on  exhibit  in 
our  Webster  Collection  to  commemorate  the  154th  anniversary 
of  his  birth  on  January  18.  Webster  items  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  loan  of  this  coat  from  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  was  most  noteworthy. 

# # * 

At  the  79th  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
on  January  29,  Charles  B.  Pike  was  reelected  president  for  the 
coming  year.  New  trustees  elected  for  the  four-year  term  were 
William  McCormick  Blair,  James  M.  Hopkins,  Sterling  Morton, 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson,  Gustavus  Swift,  and  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Hainan. 
Col.  Thomas  R.  Gowenlock  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Edward  L.  Glaser.  Mr.  Pike  reported  that  during  1935 
more  than  115,000  persons  went  through  the  buildings  and  2,000 
gifts  were  received  by  the  museum  and  library. 
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During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  die  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  sponsored  an  exhibit  of  paintings  of  historic  spots 
in  Illinois  by  Lane  K.  Newberry  in  the  Current  Exhibit  Room. 
On  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Mr.  Newberry  lectured  on  his  “Lincoln 
Group”  — the  Illinois  spots  now  hallowed  by  Lincoln  tradition. 
The  exhibit  included  thirty-six  canvases  — all  the  walls  would 
accommodate  — including  die  Church  at  Cahokia  erected  in 
1795;  the  site  of  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  Cow  Shed;  Jane  Addams’  Birth- 
place; Starved  Rock;  Hobston’s  Tavern;  and  the  Inn  at  Halfday. 

Mr.  Newberry  is  a Chicago  artist  whose  purposeful  effort  in 
recording  on  canvas  the  landscape  relics  of  Illinois  has  won  him 
wide  appreciation. 

* * # 

During  the  month  of  February,  the  Chicago  Historical  Soci- 
ety sponsored  three  radio  programs.  On  February  n,  Mr.  L. 
Hubbard  Shattuck  spoke  on  the  D.  A.  R.  Hour  on  “Lincoln 
Treasures  at  the  Chicago  Historical  Society”  over  station  WBBM; 
and  on  February  12  on  “Songs  Lincoln  Loved”  over  CBS.  On 
Washington’s  Birthday,  NBC  broadcast  a fifteen-minute  pro- 
gram from  our  Senate  Chamber  and  Washington  Room  over 
the  National  Barn  Dance  Hour. 

* * * 

At  a special  Washington  program,  Sunday  afternoon,  Febru- 
ary 23,  Mme.  Minna  Schmidt  lectured  on  “Hostesses  of  the 
White  House,”  illustrated  with  thirty-six  of  her  famous  figur- 
ines. Staff  members  in  colonial  costumes  served  as  ushers. 

* * # 

The  very  fine  collection  of  United  States  3-cent  1851-57  stamps 
owned  by  Richard  McP.  Cabeen  of  Chicago  was  on  exhibit  dur- 
ing February  and  March  in  the  Numismatic  Room.  While  an 
ordinary  specimen  of  the  stamp  is  comparatively  common,  Mr. 
Cabeen  has  so  developed  his  collection  that  it  contains  not  only 
some  of  die  earliest  known  dated  covers  bearing  the  stamp,  but 
many  large  strips,  blocks  and  odd  pieces  of  the  mint  stamps 
which  are  impossible  to  duplicate. 
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Evangelism  in  Chicago— 1833 

A Letter  Written  In'  Jeremiah  Porter 

The  career  of  Jeremiah  Porter  is  so  well  known  to  those 
interested  in  Chicago  history  that  it  need  not  here  be  re- 
counted  in  extended  detail.  This  pioneer  minister  of  the 
gospel  was  bom  on  December  27,  1804,  at  Hadley.  Mass.,  and 
died  in  his  ninetieth  year  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  on  July  25,  1893.  He 
graduated  frcm  Williams  Cohege  in  1S25  and  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1S31,  being  ordained  into  the  Presby- 
terian ministry  in  November  of  that  year. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  sent  Porter  as  a mis- 
sionary to  Sauk  Ste.  Marie  in  Michigan  Terri  tors.  When,  in 
1S33,  naembers  of  the  military  garrison  at  the  Sauk  were 
transferred  to  Fort  Dearborn,  they  insisted  that  Porter  accom- 
pany them.  In  the  carpenter  shop  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Porter 
preached  on  May  4,  1S33,  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in 
Chicago.1 

Porter  collected  from  the  local  community  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  building  a house  of  worship.  This  church  was  de  iicated 


1 la  1S59.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  read  2 rarer  at  2 meeting  c : the  Chicago 
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from  the  cast  to  Seek  See.  Marie.  In  the  same  magazine  for  August,  1S7S. 
he  wrote  on  "Religious  Beginnings  in  Chicago." 

After  his  ministry  in  Chicago*  Porter  worked  at  Peoria,  ILL,  Green  Bay, 
Wls.,  and  ocher  points. 

A brief  sketch  of  Porter's  life  and  work  was  published  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  the  Ho~ze  Missionary  for  November,  r 593. 
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on  January  4,  1834,  a day  when  the  thermometer  registered 
twenty-nine  degrees  below  zero. 

The  original  of  the  letter  here  printed  is  in  the  manuscript 
collection  in  the  Library  of  die  Chicago  Historical  Society.  It 
gives  us  a vivid  first-hand  impression  of  Jeremiah  Porter’s  evan- 
gelistic zeal  in  the  local  held. 


Chicago  Aug.  27, 1833 

Dear  Bro.  Hovey. 

Returning  a week  since  from  Blackston’s  Grove  near  the 
Des  Planes,  where  I had  been  to  aid  in  forming  a church  & 
administering  the  Lord’s  Supper,  I found  your  ktter,  which  had 
been  left  during  my  absence,  & I could  learn  nothing  concern- 
ing Mr.  Milter  more  or  less.  I was  much  indebted  for  your  kind 
remembrance  of  me.  I too  had  remembered  our  meeting  with 
pleasure,  & looked  out  with  deep  interest  for  any  communica- 
tions from  you;  And  have  seen  with  joy  that  you  were  successful 
in  aiding  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  a portion  of  our  western  moral 
desert.  Little,  indeed,  when  we  parted  could  I have  anticipated 
the  scenes  of  joy  thro,  which  I have  passed  since  then.  I thought  I 
had  some  faith;  but  it  was  very  weak,  & I did  not  dare  anticipate 
seeing  so  many  of  the  gay,  the  honored,  the  proud,  as  well  as  the 
abject  & miserable  in  this  waste  bowing  together  at  the  same 
altar,  washed  in  the  same  blood  & rejoicing  in  the  same  glorious 
atonement.  The  work  was  the  Lord’s  as  far  as  [as]  it  was  a gen- 
uine work  of  grace:  & as  far  as  it  was  spurious  it  was  mine  & the 
deceivers.  While  I adore  God  for  his  goodness  in  suffering  me  to 
see  such  wonderful  results,  I would  take  shame  & confusion  of 
face  to  myself,  that  I have  been  so  ungrateful  & unfaithful.  While 
I saw  at  Ste  Marie  these  exhibitions  of  Gods  power,  I learned 
some  new  lessons  concerning  the  deep  depravity  of  my  own 
heart,  the  pride,  the  self  seeking  & all  the  nameless  sins;  but  I 
need  not  disclose  to  you  farther  the  picture,  I fear  you  have  seen 
them  in  all  my  published  letters.  Nor  did  I anticipate  when  we 
parted  that  we  should  be  brought  by  the  providence  of  God  so 
near  to  each  other  so  soon.  I have  been  led  all  my  life  long  in  a 
way  that  I knew  not,  & my  coming  here  was  as  entirely  unlooked 
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for  by  me  as  any  other  step  of  my  course.  And  here  the  field  was 
open  on  my  arrival.  The  people  were  streaching  out  their 
hands  for  a preacher  of  the  gospel.  No  presbyterian  minister  had 
ever  put  foot  in  the  county  before,  1 suppose.  Since  then  eight 
missionaries  of  our  Society  including  myself  have  been  in  Chi- 
cago. Four  of  these  had  been  several  years  in  the  State,  & three 
were  new  appointments.  One,  Bro.  N.  C.  Clark  has  taken  the 
church  on  Du  Page  which  I aided  in  organising  as  you  heard. 
We  had  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  there  in  a grove  about  35  com- 
municants. It  is  a N.  E.  settlement.  There  is  another  church  15 
miles  north  of  Bro.  Clark  consisting  of  five  members  only,  also 
under  his  care.  In  a Settlement  ten  miles  south  west  of  him  are 
eight  or  ten  professing  Zions  who  took  to  him  as  their  watch- 
man. Another  of  the  recruits  Bro.  Hassord  has  gone  forty  miles 
west  of  the  last  named  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  where  will 
soon  be  a flourishing  town,  called  Ottowa.  Bro  Clarks  place  is 
Fountaindale.  Bro.  Bascom  who  also  passed  here  went  farther 
down  the  State.  1 have  not  yet  heard  his  location.  The  church 
spoken  of  at  the  commencement  of  my  letter  was  formed  by  Bro. 
Clark;  Bro.  Babbit  & myself  a week  last  Sabbath.  It  was  formed 
with  eleven  by  letter  & three  by  profession.  Seven  who  would 
have  joined  were  detained  by  want  of  means  of  conveyance  or 
sickness. 

I have  also  organised  a church  here  now  consisting  of  about 
25  members,  & there  are  8 or  10  presbyterian  professors  here  now, 
yet  to  be  added  to  us  by  letter.  Most  of  the  Zians  of  our  church 
that  I have  found  in  the  county  are  from  New  England,  & of 
course  are  awake  to  the  benevolent  plans  of  the  day.  A School 
& a preacher  are  the  first  things  inquired  for  after  the  cabins  are 
built  & the  seed  is  in  the  ground.  There  are  already  three  tem- 
perance Societies  in  the  county.  I have  procured  subscribers  for 
20  copies  of  the  ‘Temp.  Recorder”  which  are  already  working 
like  leaven  in  this  region. 

o 

This  week  we  have  planted  the  germ  of  four  county  Societies. 
Viz.  A Bible,  Tract,  Sabbath  School,  & Temperance,  which  arc 
to  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  on  the  Thursday  after 
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the  first  Monday  in  Oct.  I trust  that  will  be  with  us  even  this 
year  a memorable  day. 

The  Settlements  on  the  Du  Page,  Des  Planes,  & Fox  Rivers, 
will  soon,  to  all  appearance  be  sufficiently  dense  & wealthy  to 
support  schools  & ministers.  And  occupied  as  they  will  be  by 
eastern  people,  a majority  of  the  preachers  will  be  presbyterian. 
That  is,  if  the  H.  M.  S.  will  send  them  out  as  they  are  called  for; 
& the  observation  of  this  year  shows  that  die  Society  will  not  be 
backward  in  the  work.  Bro  Kent  of  Galena  made  me  a cheering 
visit  & Bros  Flale  & Baldwin  filled  me  some  what  with  their 
company  for  a week,  they  are  all  good  men  & mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.  I have  a yoke  fellow  in  this  field,. Bro.  Freeman, 
ordained  for  this  place  by  the  Bap.  H.  M.  S.  He  is  just  from  the 
Hamilton  Seminary,  & tho.  he  has  been  here  but  a fortnight, 
has  become  already  a bro.  beloved.  Eight  of  the  soldiers  who 
came  with  me  are  baptist  professors,  & there  are  twelve  odiers 
in  the  place.  One  of  whom  Dr.  Temple,  will  be  a pillar.  He  has 
subscribed  ?ioo  for  their  church,  which  is  a small  building 
& will  be  open  for  worship  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Our  church, 
which  will  be  about  twice  as  large,  we  shall  not  get  into  before 
October.  The  Catholics  have  a chapel  going  up  rapidly.  These 
things  speak  enterprise  & an  interest  in  religion.  I trust  the  Lord 
is  soon  to  appear  for  our  help.  You  perceive  we  have  many  things 
to  encourage  us  to  go  forward  in  the  good  work  of  the  Lord: 
we  have  also  many  to  render  sick  the  heart.  The  Sabbath  by 
multitudes  is  most  shamefully  abused;  twenty  stores  & groceries 
are  dealing  out  liquid  death,  while  there  are  but  two  real  temper- 
ance stores  in  the  place  and  those  kept  by  members  of  my 
church.  In  addition  to  these  evils  profaneness  prevails  to  an 
extent  such  as  I never  witnessed  before.  The  teams  from  the 
Wabash  that  visit  us  daily,  seem  to  come  loaded  with  cursing 
& bitterness.  Their  drivers  appear  almost  as  degraded  as  the 
miserable  heathen  around  us.  But  profaneness  does  not  stop 
with  them.  Many  who  call  themselves  gentlemen  & move  in 
the  highest  circle  of  society  are  embellishing,  or  polluting,  al- 
most every  sentence  they  utter  with  some  oath  or  curse.  My  soul 
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is  sick,  in  hearing  them  as  they  pass  the  streets.  I hope  you  have 
not  similar  reason  to  complain. 

You  will  not  complain  that  my  letter  is  short.  Write  again 
& let  me  know  all  your  state;  I wish  you  all  temporal  & spiritual 
prosperity;  My  love  to  Mrs.  H.  with  the  esteem  for  yourself  of 
y’r  br. 

Jer.  Porter. 

[Envelope]  To  the  Rev  Edmund  O.  Hovey 
Coal  Creek  Fountain  Co. 

Indiana 

The  Steuben  Papers 

To  the  manuscript  collection  there  has  recently  been  added  a 
notable  group  of  papers  of  Revolutionary  interest,  relating  to 
Baron  von  Steuben  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Otto 
L.  Schmidt. 

These  are  composed  of  genealogical  studies  of  the  Baron’s 
family,  original  letters  and  correspondence  written  during  his 
American  career,  as  well  as  documents  and  military  plans  re- 
lating definitely  to  his  part  in  the  Revolution. 

The  Kalkhorst  papers  dealing  with  the  General’s  family  his- 
tory in  Germany  are  made  up  of  correspondence,  newspaper 
clippings,  excerpts  from  German  magazines,  and  transcripts 
from  original  sources  in  German  archives  on  Steuben’s  ancestry. 
They  bring  together  much  valuable  data  gathered  in  Europe  by 
Anton  B.  C.  Kalkhorst  in  his  studies  on  the  Steuben  family.  In 
this  group  are  also  records  of  Steuben’s  service  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  as  preserved  in  his  own  country. 

Covering  his  record  in  the  Continental  Army  there  are  some 
forty  pieces  among  which  are  found  Baron  Steuben’s  plan  for 
the  formation  of  the  Continental  Army  in  1780,  a plat  of  his 
military  lands,  letters  from  his  aides,  William  North  and  Benja- 
min Walker,  and  correspondence  with  other  contemporaries. 
With  those  pieces  of  Steuben  interest  already  in  our  Society,  this 
group  of  papers  will  augment  our  resources  on  the  German 
general,  thus  building  up  considerably  our  collection  of  Revolu- 
tionary manuscripts  in  the  field  of  foreign  participation. 
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Early  Views  of  Chicago  and 
Chicago  Churches 

n 1844  appeared  the  first  directory  of  Chicago,  a volume 
which  has  since  been  reprinted.  This  first  directory,  how- 
ever, contained  no  illustrations,  being  composed  entirely  of 
typeset  pages.  The  second  city  directory,  published  in  March  of 
1845,  was  entitled:  “A  Business  Advertiser  and  General  Direc- 
tory of  the  City  of  Chicago,  for  the  year  1845-6,  together  with  a 
historical  and  statistical  account.  Second  year  of  publication.  By 
J.  Wellington  Norris.  Chicago.  }.  Campbell  & Co.  Publishers. 
1845.”  This  firm,  located  at  “65  Lake  Street,  (Commercial  Build- 
ings,” were  the  printers  of  this  book,  as  well  at  its  publishers,  as 
we  learn  from  an  imprint  on  the  verso  of  the  title  page. 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  add  interest  to  this  volume  by 
the  engraving  of  a number  of  woodcuts  showing  a general  view 
of  the  city  (inserted  as  a folding  frontispiece),  the  churches,  and 
two  other  buildings.  Because  of  their  historical  interest  and  value, 
these  illustrations,  together  with  the  descriptive  captions  which 
accompanied  them,  are  reproduced  herewith. 

The  frontispiece,  which  shows  a view  of  the  city  from  the 
southwest,  may  well  be  the  earliest  print  of  a Chicago  view, 
drawn  contemporaneously  from  the  subject  itself,  and  engraved 
at  the  time.  As  such,  it  is  of  great  importance.  There  are  prints 
showing  views  of  Chicago  at  earlier  dates,  but  plates  of  them 
were  made  from  drawings  based  on  earlier  sketches  or  descrip- 
tions or  on  reconstructions  from  memory. 

This  frontispiece  view  of  Chicago  is  thus  referred  to  on  page 
138  of  the  Directory  under  the  heading  of  “First  View:  First 
Impression:” 

“The  first  view  of  Chicago  from  the  lake  is  unfavorable,  in- 
deed, most  towns  on  the  lakes  present  a more  flattering  first  im- 
pression. The  site  is  too  level  to  furnish  a good  view  from  this 
or  any  other  point.  There  are,  notwithstanding,  some  good 
buildings  that  show  to  advantage  from  the  lake,  and  among 
them  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Hydraulic  Works,  and  quite  a 
number  of  neat  and  tasteful  private  dwellings.  As  you  approach 
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nearer  the  town,  pass  betwen  the  piers,  and  gradually  enter  the 
centre  of  the  city,  pasing  Fort  Dearborn,  the  Light  House,  the 
Lake  House  on  die  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  large  Ware- 
houses dial  line  the  harbor  on  either  side,  you  see  the  City  to 
good  advantage,  and  die  impression  is  favorable.  The  best  view 
is  from  the  prairie  to  the  South-West,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  die  public  a beautiful  engraving,  executed  ex- 
pressly for  this  volume,  of  a view  from  this  point,  by  Messrs 
Childs  & White  of  this  city.  From  this  point  you  see  only  the 
western  outline  of  the  place,  but  the  churches,  the  shipping,  and 
the  city  as  a whole,  will  show  much  better  than  from  any  other 
point.  The  best  buildings  are  in  the  centre  of  the  city,. and  can- 
not be  seen  from  any  point  out  of  its  limits.” 

This  account  tells  us  that  the  unsigned  view  was  engraved  by 
the  firm  of  Childs  & White.  This  firm  advertised  in  the  Directory, 
page  108,  as  offering  “Wood  Engraving  — Seal  Cutting  — Die 
Sinking  — Stencills  — Marking  — Punches,  &c.”  The  partners 
were  named  as  S.  D.  Childs  and  R.  N.  White.  A pencil  notation 
on  the  view  in  the  copy  of  the  Directory  belonging  to  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society  says  it  was  engraved  by  White. 

The  pictures  of  the  early  Chicago  churches  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  present-day  members  of  the  denominations  repre- 
sented. It  will  be  noted  that  the  architect,  J.M.Vanosdel,was  well 
represented  in  the  designing  of  several  churches.  He  was  also 
the  architect  of  the  building  of  Rush  Medical  College,  which  is 
likewise  reproduced. 

The  other  building  represented  in  these  contemporary  views 
is  the  Lake  House  which,  as  we  learn  on  page  142  of  the  Direc- 
tory, was  erected  in  1836,  as  a measure  of  necessity,  “it  being 
almost  impossible  to  find  places  of  accommodation.” 

The  blocks  of  two  of  the  illustrations  showing  the  buildings 
were  signed  by  ].  E.  Ware  as  engraver.  This  was  Joseph  E.  Ware, 
an  engraver,  working  independently  in  Chicago.  One  block 
was  signed  as  engraver  by  Childs,  who  was  S.  D.  Childs,  of  the 
firm  of  Childs  & White,  Engravers,  already  referred  to. 

The  descriptive  captions  under  the  views  explain  themselves. 
It  should  be  noted  that  an  erratum  instructs  the  reader  in  the 
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description  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  “read  io  feet  instead  of  8.” 
Since  considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  early  religion  in 
Chicago  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  it  may  be  well  to  give,  in 
conclusion,  the  listing  of  “Religious  Societies  and  Associations” 
as  it  appeared  on  pages  147-  14S  of  this  1845  Directory  (words  in 
italics  represent  editorial  interpolations) : 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Clarke  street,  between  Washington  and 
Madison  street.  — Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  Pastor. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Randolph  street,  between  Clarke  and 
Dearborn  streets.  — Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  Pastor. 

Unitarian  Church,  Washington  street,  between  Clarke  and  Dearborn 
streets.  — Rev.  W.  H.  Lord,  Pastor. 

Catholic  Church,  corner  Wabash  Avenue  and  Madison  street.  Rt.  Rev. 
Wm.  Quarter,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Mr.  Oustlangberg,  Rev.  W.  Quarter,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Kinsalla. 

First  Universalist  Church,  Washington  street,  between  Clarke  and 
Dearborn  streets.  — Rev.  Wm.  E.  Manly,  Pastor. 

Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Washington  and  Lasalle  streets.  — Rev.  E.  H. 
Hamlin,  Pastor. 

Baptist  Tabernacle  Church,  Lasalle  street,  between  Randolph  and 
Washington  streets.  — Rev.  Mr.  [Caleb]  Blood,  Pastor. 

St.  James’  Church,  [Protestant  Episcopal]  Cass  street,  between  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois  streets.  Church  erected  in  1837,  at  a cost  of  about  $17,000. 
— Rev.  E.  H.  Kellogg,  Rector. 

Trinity  Church,  Washington  [error  for  Madison]  street,  between 
Clarke  and  Lasalle  streets.  — Rev.  W.  F.  Walker,  Rector. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  corner  Clarke  and  Washington  streets; 
Church,  corner  Randolph  and  Canal  streets,  3d  ward.  — Rev.  W.  M.  D. 
Ryan  and  Warner  Oliver,  Pastors. 

Bethel  Church,  near  Kinzie  and  North  Water  streets.  — Rev.  W.  Row- 
latt,  Pastor. 

Evangelical  Association  (German),  Wabash  Avenue,  corner  Monroe 
street.  — Rev.  Frederick  Wahl,  Pastor. 

German  Lutheran  Association  Church,  Illinois  street,  5th  ward. 

Sunday  Schools  are  attached  to  most  of  these  denominations. 

Chicago  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  There  are  in  this  City  a few 
persons  who  receive  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  They  are  very  few  in  number,  but  have  a legal  society,  to 
which  a Church  lot  has  been  donated  by  the  Canal  Commissioners.  They 
meet  for  worship,  at  present,  every  Sabbath  morning  at  eleven  o’clock, 
in  the  office  of  J.  Young  Scammon  Esq.  in  the  Saloon  Buildings,  123 
Lake  Street. 
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[Thirty-five  by  seventy  feet,] 

WASHINGTON  St.,  BETWEEN  CLARKE  & DEABBORJf, 

Rev.  W.  E.  MANLY,  Pastor. 

This  edifice  is  built  upon  a lot  donated  to  the  society  by  the 
State,  and  stands  in  a central  part  of  the  city.  It  is  constructed 
after  the  Ionic  order,  and  rests  upon  a permanent  stone  foundation, 
six  feet  high  ; has  a singing  gallery  over  the  vestibule,  supported 
by  columns  ; contains  70  slips,  and,  with  the  gallery,  will  seat 
450  persons.  It  was  built  in  1344,  at  acostof  about  £J,500.  It  is 
tastefully  carpeted  and  furnished,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  edi- 
fices, for  public  worship,  in  the  city. 
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[Sixty-six  by  ninety -five  feet,] 


CCaiVER  OF  CLARKE  AM>  WASniNGTOX  STREETS, 


Rev.  W.  M.  D.  RYAN, 
Rev.  WARNER  OLIVER, 


Pastors. 


This  church  is  now  building,  and  when  completed,  will  be  one 
cf  the  most  beautiful  and  spacious  buildings  in  the  city.  The  above 
view  gives  a very  correct  impression  of  the  exterior.  The  apex 
of  the  spire  will  be  148  feet  from  the  ground.  There  will  be-a 
stone  basement  8 feet  high  ; the  body  of  the  building  will  be  brick. 
Two  designs  of  this  building  were  drawn,  one  by  Mr.  .Sullivan,  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Vanosdel,  architects  of  this  city.  The  church, 
we  believe,  will  have  features  taken  from  both  designs.  It  will 
be  finished  during  the  current  season,  and  will  cost' about  $9,000. 


- 
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EASAE/EE  St.,  OPPOSITE  THE  PUBUC  SQUARE, 
Rev.  CALEB  BLOOD,  Pastor. 

This  church  was  erected  in  1843,  and  is  occupied  by  tho  Second 
Baptist  Society. 


©ATIHl@lLa©  ©Hre©Hp 

COSNEK  OP  WABASH  AVENUE  ANI>  MADISON  St, 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  QUARTER.  > ^ , 

Rev.  Mr.  OUSTLANGBERG,  ) 1 ' 


This  building  was  erected  in  1843,  is  the  largest  and  one  of  tha 
most  substantial  edifices  in  the  city.  It  is  constructed  of  brick, 
with  a substantial  stone  foundation  ; is  112  feet  long,  (including  12 
feet  portico,)  35  in  breadth,  and  34  feet  walls.  The  portico  h sup- 
ported by  six  Ionic  columns.  In  the  basement  is  a chapel  for  week 
day  services,  Sunday  school,  <5cc.  The  steeple,  when  finished, 
will  present  a very  different  appearance  from  the  one  represented 
in  tho  above  view. 


(Forty-two  by  sixty  feet,) 

WASHINGTON  St.  BETWEEN  CLAUKE  Sc  DEARBORN, 

Rev.  W.  H.  LORD,  Va?tor, 

This  church  was  erected  in  18-10  ; but  the  steeple  was  placed  on 
it  the  present  season.  It  is  one  of  the  most  correct  and  tasteful 
public  buildings  in  Chicago.  It  is  a specimen  of  the  Doric  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  entablature,  which  is  void  of  triglyph 
and  consequently  loses  much  of  its  beauty.  It  has  the  largest  bell 
in  the  city,  and  a verv  good  organ — cost  about  §5,000. 

Design  of  the  church  by  P.  L.  Updvkc. 

Design  of  the  spire  by  J.  M.  VanosdeL 


. 
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(Fifty -five  by  eighty  feet,) 

CORNER  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  LASALLE  STREETS, 

Kev.  E.  H.  HAMLIN,  Pastor. 

This  church  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1844;  a;vl  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  city.  It  will  have 
an  Ionic  portico  of  six  columns;  a basement  story  eight  fret  high, 
to  be  finished  into  two  rooms,  for  lecture  or  school  purposes.  The 
roof  is  formed  in  a manner  peculiar  to  itself;  being  formed  of  two 
inch  plank,  it  will  be  the  lightest  and  strongest  roof  in  the  citv. 
The  spire  will  be  112  feet,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
apex.  It  will  be  furnished  with  a bell  and  a clock,  having  five 
dials,  four  of  which  will  be  placed  in  the  spire,  and  one  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  church.  The  clock  is  to  be  made  in  this  citv,  by  Mr. 
Vanosdel,  architect  and  superintendent  of  the  building.  Cost  about 
£4,500. 


CASS  STREET,  BETWEEN  ?IICHfGAX  6c  ILLINOIS  St*. 

Rev.  E.  B.  KELLOGG,  Rector. 

F.rected'in  1836,  at  a cost  of  about  $9000. 
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Early  Illinois  Copyright  Entries 

1821-1850  ^ 

BY  DOUGLAS  C.  McMURTRIE 

n the  office  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  in  Washington  are 
preserved  the  books  in  which  are  recorded  the  copyright 
claims  filed  with  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  throughout 
the  country.  These  records  provide  a cross-section  of  the  creative 
literary  interests  of  the  regions  represented.  Those  relating  to 
the  western  states  are  especially  interesting,  giving  us  clues  to 
published  works  that  might  not  otherwise  be  identified  as  local 
imprints. 

Some  of  the  titles  entered  for  copyright  were  never  actually 
printed  and  published.  Many  probably  never  progressed  beyond 
the  manuscript  stage,  and  others  undoubtedly  were  never  writ- 
ten. As  die  title  of  a work  projected  or  in  process  could  be 
entered,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  printed  books 
or  pamphlets  to  correspond  with  all  the  titles  recorded.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  titles  throw  light  on  the  literary  interests  of  any 
frontier  state. 

The  copyright  records  for  Illinois  were  examined  by  the  writer 
during  a recent  visit  to  Washington,  and  the  records  were  there- 
after photostated  for  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The  titles 
appearing  in  these  records,  with  their  respective  dates  of  entry 
are  presented  herewith. 


These  records  are  taken  from  two  books.1  The  first 


was 


Vol.I 


for  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Illinois,  covering 
the  period  from  August  24,  1821,  to  September  23,  1848,  appar- 
ently for  the  whole  state.  The  second,  designated  as  Vol.  II,  was 
for  die  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Northern  Illinois 
from  January  29,  1849  onward.  There  are  no  entries  from  the 
District  Court  of  Southern  Illinois  for  1849  and  1850,  the  earliest 

1 Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Hon.  William  L.  Brown,  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights,  for  helpful  information  and  for  permission  to  examine 
and  photostat  the  Illinois  copyright  records.  Mr.  V.  Yalta  Parma,  Curator 
of  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  also  rendered  helpful 
advice  and  assistance  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 
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record  in  the  volume  for  that  district  being  dated  July  9,  1855. 

It  may  be  well  to  review  the  requirements  of  the  copyright 
law  during  the  period  covered  by  these  Illinois  entries.  The  act 
of  May  31, 1790,  was  in  force  until  February  3,  1831,  so  far  as  the 
requirements  for  registration  were  concerned.  Under  this  act 
the  copyright  claimant  was  required  [ 1 ] to  deposit  a printed 
copy  of  the  title  in  die  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court;  [2] 
within  two  months  from  the  date  of  this  deposit,  to  “cause  a 
copy  of  the  said  record  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the 
newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States,  for  the  space  of  four 
weeks”;  and  [3]  within  six  months  after  the  publishing  of  the 
“map,  chart,  book  or  books,”  to  “deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  the  secretary  of  state  a copy  of  the  same,  to  be  preserved  in  his 
office.” 

The  clerk  of  the  district  court  was  required  to  make  an  ex- 
tended record,  including  the  title,  “in  a book  to  be  kept  by  him 
for  diat  purpose.”  The  directions  as  to  this  record  say  “in  the 
words  following,  to  wit:  [here  insert  the  title]”  but  do  not  spec- 
ify that  the  printed  copy  of  the  title  shall  form  part  of  the  record. 

A supplementary  act  of  April  29, 1802,  required  that  a copy  of 
the  record  shall  be  inserted  at  full  length  on  the  title  page  of  the 
book  or  pamphlet  or  the  page  following  immediately  after  the 
title  page. 

This  act  conferred  copyright  protection  for  14  years,  renewable 
for  another  14  years  by  renewing  the  entry. 

An  amendatory  act  of  February  3,  1831,  conferred  copyright 
protection  for  28  years,  renewable  for  an  additional  14  years  by 
renewing  the  entry.  By  this  act  the  claimant  of  the  copyright  was 
required  [ 1 ] before  publication,  to  deposit  a printed  copy  of  the 
title  with  the  clerk  of  the  district  court;  [2]  to  deliver  a printed 
copy  of  the  completed  work  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  within  three 
months  from  its  publication;  [3]  to  have  the  notice  printed  on 
the  title  page  or  on  the  page  immediately  following  “Entered 
according  to  act  of  Congress . . .” 

The  clerk  of  the  court  under  this  act  was  required  to  transmit, 
at  least  once  a year,  a certified  list  of  all  such  records  of  copy- 
right, including  the  titles  so  recorded,  and  also  all  copies  of 
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books,  etc.,  deposited  with  him  as  required  by  die  act,  “to  the 
secretary  of  state,  to  be  preserved  in  his  office.” 

An  act  dated  August  io,  1846,  creating  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, changed  the  procedure  by  requiring  a deposit  of  two 
copies  of  the  copyrighted  work  within  three  months  from  its 
publication,  one  copy  with  the  librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  one  copy  with  die  “librarian  of  Congress  Library.” 
There  were  no  other  pertinent  changes  in  the  copyright  legis- 
lation prior  to  1851. 

There  follow  84  titles  entered  for  copyright  in  Illinois,  1821  to 
1850  inclusive.  It  will  be  noted  that  printed  copies  of  only  38  of 
these  are  known,  46  bearing  the  notation  “no  copy  recorded.” 

Symbols  for  Libraries 

CSmH  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Cal. 

CU  University  of  California  Library,  Berkeley 

Dic\e  Mr.  L.  E.  Dicke,  Evanston,  111. 

DLC.  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  W.  C. 

1 Illinois  State  Library,  Springfield 

1AIS  Illinois  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Alton 

1C  Public  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

ICHi  Chicago  Historical  Society 

1C]  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago 

lCLatv  Chicago  Law  Institute  Library 

1CN  Newberry  Library,  Chicago 

1CU  University  of  Chicago  Library 

1GK  Knox  College  Library,  Galesburg,  111. 

lHi  Illinois  Historical  Library,  Sprinfleld 

1]C  Illinois  College  Library,  Jacksonville 

1U  University  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana 

laHA  Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines 

laHi  State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Jones  Herschell  V.  Jones  Collection,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

M Massachusetts  State  Library,  Boston 

MB  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

MBS  Social  Law  Library,  Boston 

MH  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MH-L  Harvard  Law  School  Library,  Cambridge 
MW  A American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MiD-B  Burton  Historical  Collection,  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Mich. 
MnHi  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Saint  Paul 

AW  Public  Library,  New  York  City 
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NNB  Association  of  the  Bar  Library,  New  York  City 
Nh  New  Hampshire  State  Library,  Concord 

NjP  Princeton  University  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

OClWHi  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  O. 

00  Oberlin  College  Library,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Streeter  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

USIC  Church  Historian’s  Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
IVHi  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  Madison 

WaS  Public  Library,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Copyright  Entries 

Messenger,  John 

A manual;  or  hand  book  intended  for  convenience  in  practical  survey- 
ing: containing  some  explanation  of  the  tables  of  natural  numbers,  which 
are  annexed  to  this  publication;  and  the  method  of  calculating  a traverse 
by  the  help  of  those  tables  of  which  there  are  four  pages  in  figure  type: 
and  the  cases  of  plane  trigonometry,  both  right  and  oblique  angled,  solved 
by  the  said  tables.  Likewise  some  miscellaneous  problems  of  essential  use 
in  practical  surveying. 

Entry’  dated  August  24,  1821. 
St.  Louis:  William  Orr,  1821:  Breckenridge,  p.  296  (no  copy  located). 

McMurphy,  Elisabeth  C.  H. 

A catechetical  compendium  of  the  science  of  English  grammar:  calcu- 
lated to  elucidate  the  intricate  study  thereof. 

Entry  dated  January  6,  1829. 

No  copy  recorded. 

[Hall,  James] 

Letters  from  the  West.  By  a gentleman  of  Illinois. 

Entry  dated  February  18,  1829. 
London:  Henry  Colburn,  1828.  ICHi,  1C],  MnHi,  NN. 

Jones,  James. 

Practical  forms  of  writs  processes  &c.  selected  from  the  most  improved 
[//V]  precedents,  and  adapted  to  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  now  in 
force,  and  with  little  alteration,  will  apply  to  those  of  the  neighboring 
States  and  Territories :with  explanatory  notes  and  references,  intended  for 
the  use  of  Judges  of  probate,  Clerks  of  the  County,  Sheriffs,  Coroners, 
County  Commissioner,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Constables,  Notaries  Pub- 
lick  &c.  and  which  will  be  essentially  useful  to  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  and 
to  private  Citizens,  together  with  a variety  of  useful  precedents  in  convey- 
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ancing,  such  as  deeds  for  land,  deeds  of  trust,  Morgages  [i/c]  Leases,  Bills 
of  sale,  Powers  of  Attorney  &c.  To  which  is  added  an  appendix  comprizing 
the  duties  of  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  arising  under  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  mining  Regulations,  with  forms  of  procedings  [sic]  in  cases  of 
naturalization,  Military  pensions,  fugutives  from  Service  &c. 

“By  James  Jones  Galena.” 

Entry  dated  August  20,  1830. 
Galena:  Printed  and  published  by  the  author,  1830.  164  p.,  1 p.  errata, 
52  p.  appendix,  10  p.  index.  I Hi,  1C,  ICHi. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  Cases  at  Common  Law  and  in  Chancery,  argued  and  deter- 
mined in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  from  its  first  organiza- 
tion in  1819  to  the  end  of  December  Term  1830. 

“By  Sidney  Breese  Counsellor  at  Law” 

Entry  dated  January  20,  1831;  repeated  March  31,  1831. 
Kaskaskia:  Printed  by  Robert  Fleming,  1831.  xii,  [4],  333,  39  p.  DLC, 
I Hi,  ICHi,  MH-L,  MW  A,  NNB,  Dic{c. 

Pemberton,  William. 

A Critical  Expositor  of  the  American  Spelling  Book,  table  by  table,  by 
Noah  Webster  Esq.  Compiled  from  the  most  approved  authorities,  for 
the  use  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  by  William  Pemberton. 

Entry  dated  February  17,  1831. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Thomas,  William,  compiler. 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  relation  to  the  School 
Lands:  to  which  is  added  forms  of  Petitions.  Reports.  Notes.  Mortgages. 
Certificates  & Affidavits.  Prepared  by  William  Thomas  School  Commis- 
sioner of  Morgan  County. 

Entry,  by  James  G.  Edwards,  dated  August  8,  1831. 
Vandalia:  J.  Y.  Sawyer,  1833.  35  p.,  1 leaf.  lHi,  ICHi. 

Breese,  Sidney. 

A Report  of  the  trial  of  the  Hon.  Theophilus  W.  Smith  one  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  second  Judicial  Circuit  of  said  State,  before  the  High  Court 
of  Impeachment,  composed  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for 
charges  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  said 
State,  for  Misdemeanors  in  office,  supposed  to  have  been  by  him  com- 
mitted; with  the  necessary  documents  and  official  papers  from  his  Impeach- 
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ment,  to  his  final  acquital:  together  with  the  testimony  and  arguments 
of  Counsel. 

Entry  dated  February  8,  1833. 

No  copy  recorded. 


The  Illinois  Officer’s  Assistant,  adapted  to  the  Revised  Laws  of  1833. 
Containing  a comprehensive  collection  of  Judicial  & business  forms,  for 
the  use  of  Judges  of  Probate,  Clerks,  Sheriffs,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Coro- 
ners, County  commissioners,  Constables,  Farmers  and  Mechanicks,  with 
an  explanation  of  Law  Phrases  and  technical  terms,  both  Latin  & French. 
Compiled  by  a gentleman  acquainted  with  the  Jurisprudence  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  Illinois. 

Entry,  by  Robert  Goudv,  dated  August  6,  1813. 

No  copy  recorded. 

[Stewart,  J.  P.J 

The  Western  Sunday  School  Psalmody,  in  patent  notes,  designed  for 
Sunday  Schools  and  youth  in  general. 

Entry  dated  August  6,  1833. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Patterson,  J.  B.,  editor. 

Life  of  Ma-ka-tai-me-she-ka-kiah,  or  Black  Hawk:  Embracing  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  nation;  Indian  Wars  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  cause  of 
joining  the  British  in  their  late  war  with  America,  with  its  history:  descrip- 
tion of  their  former  village  their  manners  and  customs;  encroachments  by 
the  whites  contrary  to  treaty:  removal  from  his  village  in  1832,  with  an 
Account  of  the  cause  and  general  history  of  the  late  war:  his  surrender  and 
confinement  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  travels  through  the  United  States. 
Dictated  by  himself  — J.  B.  Patterson,  of  Rock  Island,  III,  Editor  & 
Proprietor. 

Entry  dated  November  16,  1833. 

Boston,  1834./  H Ci.]  ones. 


Wakefield,  John  A. 

History  of  the  War  with  the  Sac  & Fox  Indians  on  the  Illinois  Frontier 
during  the  Summer  of  1832,  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  the  Indian 
Hostilities  on  the  North  Western  Frontier  in  1827  and  1831. 

Entry  dated  August  28,  1833. 
Jacksonville:  Calvin  Goudy,  1834  (title  differs),  [iii],  x,  142  p.  CSmll, 

DLC,  ICHi,  1CN  (Ayer),  1CU,  IHi,  MB,  NN,  Nh,  WHi,  Dicke,  lories, 
Streeter. 
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p.»:  containing  a gcn.,.1  *.  f the 
State  a general  view  of  each  County  and  a particular  description  of  each 
fown,  segment,  stream,  prairie,  bottom,  bluff  &c  alphabetrcally  arranged, 
by  J.  M.  Peck  author  of  a guide  for  emigrants^  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

co£“S  KSt:  ((s 

copies),  V/Hi,  Jones . 

Pfck  Tohn  Mason,  and  Messincer,  John.  . , T w 

A New  Map  of  Illinois,  and  part  of  the  Wisconsin Territory,  by  J.  M. 

Peck  & J.  Messinger.  Emry  dated  May  i,  1835. 

Cincinnati,  1835.  1U. 

^e^uMeTor  Emigrants  to  the  West:  containing  sketches  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan  with  the 

and  Arkansas,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  by  J.  M.  Peck,  A.  M.  of  Rock  bpr  g, 
111.  A new  edition  wholly  revised  and  corrected^  ^ ^ ^ 

Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  & Lincoln,  1836.  374  p.  DLC,  1C,  ICHi,  lat 

laHi,  MB,  NjP. 

C Twelvemonihs  in  Alton,  including  A Brief  History  of  the  City:-  the 
establishment  of  the  Alton  Observer;  the  first,  ^ondtb.rd  andfowt 
destruction  of  the  Press  by  a Mob,  and  the  death  of  the  Rev  d.  E P.  Love ,oy - 
With  the  views  of  the  City,  and  the  position  of  ^ of 

Godfrev  Gilman  & Co.  from  which  the  press  was  taken.  By  John  S.  Clark. 
Also  conn. bring  the  subsequent  trials  of  Winthrop  Salman  who  was 
endued  with  Enoch  Long,  Amos  B.  Roff,  George  H.  Walworth  Geo  H. 
Whitney,  William  Harned,  John  S.  Noble,  James  Morss  Jr-  Henry 
Tanner  Royal  Miller  [or  Weller],  Reuben  Gerry,  and  Tltaddeus  • 
Hulbert:  For  the  crime  of  Riot,  committed  on  the  night  of  the  7 o 
November,  1837,  while  engaged  in  defending  a printing  press,  from  a 
attack  made  on  it  at  that  time  by  an  armed  mob,  written  out  from  he 
notes  of  the  trials  taken  at  the  time  by  Wm.  S.  Lincoln  a member  of  the 
Bar  of  the  Municipal  Court.  Also:  The  trial  of  John  Solomon  Levi  I aimer, 
Horace  Beall,  Josiah  Nutter,  Jacob  Smith,  David  Butler,  Wm.  Carr,  and 
antes  M.  Rock,  indicted  with  James  Jennings.  Soloman  Morgan;  and 
Frederick  Bruchev,  for  a riot  committed  in  Alton  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
of  November,  1837,  in  unlawfully  and  forcibly  entering  the  warcho. 
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of  Godfrey  Gilman  & Co.  and  breaking  up  and  destroying  a Printing 
Press  written  out  from  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  trial  by  Wm.  S.  Lincoln, 
a member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Alton  Municipal  Court. 

Entry,  by  }ohn  S.  Clark  and  Amos  B.  RofT,  dated  February  3,  1838. 
No  copy  recorded. 

[Jenkins,  Warren  L.] 

The  Botanic  Physicians  guide  and  Thomsonian  family  counselor,  treat- 
ing upon  the  diseases  incident  to  the  human  family,  to  which  is  appended, 
a synopsis  of  Anatomy  and  physiology,  and  a glossary  of  medical  and 
botanical  technicalities,  together  with  a brief  treatise  on  the  physiology 
of  disease.  By  a Thompsonian  Physician.  Haud  ignarus  mali  misseris 
succurrere  disco. 

Entry  dated  April  l,  1836. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Report  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  from  December  Term  1831,10  the  end  of  December  Term 
1836.  By  Sidney  Breese  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Entry  dated  April  14,  1836. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Jayne,  Z. 

The  Family  Doctor  or  Little  Friend  For  the  Prevention  and  cure  of 
Ague  and  Fever.  By  Z.  Jayne  — A Physician  of  Illinois. 

Entry  dated  June  11,  1836. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Knox,  Rev.  E.,  editor. 

The  Melodious  Songster.  Being  a collection  of  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  selected  from  the  most  approved  Authors,  edited  and  published  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Knox. 

Entry  dated  December  17,  1836. 

No  copy  recorded. 

[Lincoln,  William  S.] 

Alton  trials  of  Winthrop  S.  Gilman,  who  was  indicted  with  Enoch 
Long,  Amos  B.  Roff,  Geo.  H.  Walworth,  Geo.  H.  Whitney,  Wm.  Harned, 
John  S.  Noble,  James  Morss,  Jr.  Henry'  Tanner,  Royal  Miller,  Reuben 
Gerry;  and  Thaddeus  B.  Hulbert  for  the  crime  of  Riot  committed  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  November,  1837,  while  engaged  in  defending  a print- 
ing press  from  an  attack  made  on  it  at  that  time  by  an  armed  mob;  written 
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out  from  notes  of  the  trial,  taken  at  the  time,  by  a member  of  the  Bar  of 
{ho  Alton  Municipal  Court.  Also:  The  trial  of  John  Solomon,  Le\  i Palmer, 
Horace  Beall,  Josiah  Nutter,  Jacob  Smith,  David  Butler,  Wm.  Carr  and 
James  M.  Hock,  indicted  with  James  Jennings,  Solomon  Morgan  and 
Frederick  Bruckey;  for  a riot  committed  in  Alton  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
of  November  1837,  in  unlawfully  and  forcibly  entering  the  Warehouse  of 
Godfrey  Gilman  & Co.,  and  breaking  up  and  destroying  a printing  press.— 
Written  out  from  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  trial,  by  a member  of  the 
Bar  of  the  Alton  Municipal  Court. 

Entry,  by  John  S.  Clark  and  Amos  B.  Roff,  dated  February  3,  1838. 
New  York:  John  F.  Trow,  1838.  CSmH,  /,  ICHi,  MB,  MW  A,  MnHi, 
OClWHi,  00,  WHi. 

Jaggers,  B.  B. 

The  Arithmetical  Dictionary  solving  the  whole  system  of  Arithmetical 

Questions  in  Dictionary  Form.  Published  by  B.  B.  Jaggers. 

Entry  dated  July  26,  1838. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Patterson,  James,  and  others,  compilers. 

The  Ready  Federal  Calculator  compiled  by  James  Patterson,  David 
Campbell  & Hugh  H.  [or  N.]  Patterson. 

Entry  dated  September  12,  1838. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Knight,  Rev.  Joel,  compiler. 

Evangelical  Hymns,  Adapted  to  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  pious, 
selected  from  various  authors,  and  arranged  for  convenient  use  by  the 
Rev.  Joel  Knight,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  O come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord:  let  us  make  a joyful  noise  to 
the  rock  of  Our  Salvation.  Psalm  95.1. 

Entry  dated  December  12,  1839. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Wrigley,  Rev.  W. 

A doctrinal  practical  & experimental  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures Designed  as  a help  to  a more  thorough  Acquaintance  with  the  word 
of  God.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wrigley  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Search  the  Scriptures:  Christ. 

Entry  dated  January  14,  1840. 

No  copy  recorded. 

[Thompson,  H.  O.] 

The  Thompsonian  System  of  raising  Hogs  containing  a map  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  the  expences  of  fencing  the  same.  The  nee- 
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essary  quantity  of  utensils,  beams  (?],  tools  for  the  workshops,  the  num- 
ber of  hands,  the  ratios,  and  the  increase  of  sale  for  twenty  years. 

Entry  dated  April  17,  1840. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  Cases  Argued  Sc  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  By  J.  Young  Scammon  Counsellor  at  Law.  Vol.  I. 

Entry  dated  December  1,  1840. 
Chicago:  Stephen  F.  Gale,  1840  [printed  by  Holcomb  Sc  Co.],  xxiv, 
624  p.  Dic\e. 

Fisher,  Orceneth. 

Sketches  in  Texas  in  1840.  Designed  to  answer  in  a brief  way  the 
numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  new  republic  as  to  Situation,  Extent 
Climate,  Soil  production,  Waters  Government  Society  Religion  Sec.  By 
Orceneth  Fisher  of  the  Illinois  Annual  Conference. 

Entry  dated  January  23,  1841. 

Springfield:  Walter  & Weber,  1841.  viii,  64  p.  I Hi,  Streeter. 

Fell,  J.  W. 

A Digest  of  the  Statute  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  concerning  promissory  notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  — the  limita- 
tion of  Actions  — the  conveyance  of  Real  Estate,  — and  the  appropriate 
modes  of  authenticating  Deeds,  devises,  Letters  of  attorney,  Sec.  By  J.  W. 
Fell. 

Entry  dated  March  6,  1841. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Chase,  Philander. 

Reminiscences  of  Bishop  Chase. 

“N.  B.  The  author  of  the  above  work  wished  it  to  appear  of  record  that 
the  day  of  publication  is  fixed  for  the  seventeenth  day  of  July  A.  D. 
Eighteen  hundred  Sc  forty  one,  which  is  hereby  accordingly  so  recorded.” 

Entry  dated  May  28,  1841. 
Parts  1-4,  Peoria:  S.  H.  Davis,  1841-1842;  parts  5-7,  New  York:  Alex- 
ander V.  Blake,  1844.  In  whole  or  in  part  in  DLC,  ICHi,  IU,  WHi. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  construction  of 
the  Illinois  Sc  Michigan  Canal,  now  in  force,  or  under  which  contracts  on 
said  Canal  have  been  made  with  an  apendix  [ x/V ] . 

Entry,  by  E.  G.  Ryan,  dated  August  10,  1841. 
Chicago:  Tribune  Office,  1841.  35  p.  I Hi,  MW  A. 
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Eire  on  — Ol  .ho  prevalent  dire,*,  among  ho,*,  in  ,he 
Wo,  whh  »m,  .1  .he  ...*.,  method,  of  ,8. 

No  copy  recorded. 

L Chart  of  history  representing  at  one  view  the  history  of  the  world 

from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  ..  o 

11  Entry  dated  April  13,  i»42- 

No  copy  recorded. 

[VA  Grammar' otthe  French  Language  for  the  English  tongue  in  several 
parts  The  English  names  of  each  letter  in  the  French-Alphabet,  together 
with  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the  same  and  other  letters  &c.  An  Introduction 
to  the  French  pronunciation  &c.  &c.  Containing  the  Basis  and  Kudimen 
for  pronouncing,  writing  & speaking  said  language  wit  precision,  1 
short  time,  and  on  an  entirely  new  and  novel  system,  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  peculiar  and  most  difficult  sounds,  which  hitherto  has  not  by  any 
one  been  discovered,  and  without  the  help  of  which,  the  English  Tongue 
from  Books,  would  never  be  able  to  learn  to  pronounce,  read  and  talk 

the  French  Language  with  propriety.  „ 

Entry,  by  G.  E.  Kartheus  as  proprietor,  dated  June  0,  1042. 

No  copy  recorded. 

[SA  narradvePof  the  life,  capture,  confessions,  and  burning  of  Enoch  & 
Joseph,  a couple  of  runaway  negroes,  Slaves!  The  former  of  or  near  N 
Orleans,  and  the  latter  of  Avoyelle  Parrish,  both  of  Louisiana  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Harrington!  an  individual  whose  name  is  yet  unknown 
and  Mr  George  Todd!!!  and  for  the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Harrington!  and  of  Mrs.  Todd  and  child  (a  little  daughter  about  four 
years  old)!!  All  of  Concordia  Parrish  and  State  aforesaid;  together  with 
an  account  of  the  treatment  of  these  wretches  towards  the  females  during 
their  Captivity  — Miss  Harrington  having  been  four  wee\s  and  two  days, 
and  Mrs.  Todd  seven  days  with  them.  All  cf  which  occured  during  the 

months  of  May  & June,  A.  D.  1842.  , 

Entry,  by  M.  P.  Schock  as  proprietor,  dated  October  5,  1042. 

The  italicized  words  are  underscored  in  the  ms.  entry. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Hills,  Gustavus.  . , „ 

A Map  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo  drawn  from  original  surveys  by  Gustavus 

Hills,  Esq.  , r t 

Entry,  by  Joseph  Smith  as  sole  trustee  in  trust  for  the  Church  ot  Jesus 
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Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  as  proprietor,  dated  December  17,  1842. 

What  is  tentatively  identified  as  a copy  of  this  map  is  located  in  the 
library  of  the  Church  Historian’s  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Rugcles,  James. 

A Universal  language  formed  on  priciplcs  of  Analogy  and  Classification 
— Terms  — One  Dollar  per  year  in  advance,  for  a single  copy  — 15 
cents;  published  at  St.  Louis  & Alton  monthly.  Vol.  1.  January  1843.  No.  1. 

Entry  dated  December  26,  1842 

No  copy  recorded. 

Dutton,  M. 

Last  Warning  and  Invitation.  A Dissertation  — Thoughts  on  the 
Character  of  God,  His  attributes  and  the  Covenants.  A chronological  view 
of  the  times  of  the  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  thereof  — Christ’s 
second  coming  and  the  Judgment  — The  first  and  second  resurrection  — 
the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  binding  of  Satan  — a view  of  the 
millenial  day,  and  a description  of  a city  as  a representation  of  the  world 
in  that  day.  By  M.  Dutton,  Eld.  “Daniel  hath  arisen  and  stands  in  his  lot 
according  to  the  prophecies.”  See  D.  12,  13  and  the  evidences  herein. 

Entry  dated  August  14,  1843. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Bkewister,  James  Colin. 

The  History  of  the  Altemanians  written  by  Varamenta  on  the  plates 
taken  from  a mound  in  Pike  County,  Ills,  and  translated  by  James  Colin 
Brawster. 

Brewster. 

Entry  dated  October  2,  1843. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  by  J.  Young  Scammon.  Counsellor  at  Law.  Vol.  III. 

Entry  dated  November  22,  1843. 

Chicago:  Stephen  F.  Gale  & Co.;  Galena:  Augustus  LI.  Burley  [Chi- 
cago: Ellis  & Fergus,  printers],  xvi,  682  p.  lCLaw  (2  copies),  MH-L,  NN, 
NNB. 


{To  be  continued) 
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Editorial  Notes 

/~~P'~\he  Erst  volume  of  a work  edited  by  a Chicago  historian 
| has  been  published  as  Vol.  XXI  of  Indiana  Historical 
Collections.  It  is  entitled  “Solon  Robinson,  Pioneer  and 
Agriculturist:  Selected  Writings”  edited  by  Herbert  Anthony 
Kellar,  director  of  the  McCormick  Historical  Association.  The 
present  volume  contains  selected  writings  by  Robinson  during 
the  period  1825-1845.  A second  volume  containing  writings  of 
later  years  is  to  come. 
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One  of  the  leading  Indiana  pioneers,  Robinson  is  regarded  as 
the  most  important  writer  and  authority  on  agricultural  subjects 
during  the  ante-bellum  period.  His  travels  and  writings  deal 
with  agriculture  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north.  He  was  an 
acute  observer,  a sound  agriculturalist,  and  a prolific  writer. 
Many  of  his  most  interesting  articles,  however,  are  widely  scat- 
tered in  the  files  of  contemporary  agricultural  journals  and  news- 
papers. The  present  volume  assembles  the  more  valuable  of  his 
writings  between  two  covers  and  makes  them  readily  accessible. 

Many  of  the  articles  reprinted  are  of  general  historical  interest. 
Robinson  wrote  and  published  much  sound  advice  to  intending 
western  emigrants.  In  one  such  article,  dated  January  28,  1841, 
he  advises  readers  who  “wish  similar  information  from  Chicago” 
on  the  “great  cause  of  improvement  in  agriculture,”  to  “address 
John  S.  Wright,  Esq.  Editor  of  the  ‘Union  Agriculturalist’.” 
Many  of  Robinson’s  articles  are  reprinted  from  Wright’s  publi- 
cation, which  later  became  the  Prairie  Farmer,  still  published 
today.  One  of  the  texts  reprinted  is  an  address  delivered  by  Rob- 
inson before  the  Union  Agriculturalist  Society,  at  Chicago,  on 
April  28^  1841. 

This  volume  contains  much  interesting  reading  as  well  as 
sound  historical  material. 

* * * 

At  impressive  military  dedication  services  on  Sunday  evening, 
March  8,  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  formally  presented  the 
Golden  Boo\  of  Coo\  County  to  the  public  as  a permanent  ex- 
hibit. This  book,  containing  the  records  of  men  and  women  from 
Cook  County  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  over- 
seas is  now  enshrined  in  the  World  War  Room. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Springfield  Armory  by  fire  in 
February,  1934,  all  war  records  filed  in  the  archives  by  the  state 
adjutant  were  lost.  The  work  of  reassembling  this  important 
material  was  undertaken  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
Slowly  and  with  every  possible  regard  for  accuracy,  nearly  4,000 
names  were  collected.  These  names  have  been  bound  into  the 
beautiful  Golden  BooI{  of  Cool{  County,  similar  to  the  famous 
Golden  Bool { of  Verdun. 
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The  dedication  program  was  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Carleton  B.  Cunningham,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied 
World  War  Veterans’  Council.  Col.  Thomas  R.  Gowenlock  pre- 
sented the  book  for  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Sidney  T.  Holman,  D.  S.  C.,  commander,  Cook 
County  Council  of  the  American  Legion.  Major-General  Frank 
R.  McCoy,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Rear  Admiral  John  Downes,  U.  S.  N., 
were  the  dedication  speakers. 

Representing  the  allied  nations  were  Rene  Weiller,  Consul 
General  for  France;  Hon.  Lewis  Bernavs,  British  Consul  Gen- 
eral ; Dr.  Mario  Carosi,  Royal  Italian  Consul  General ; Mr.  Vladi- 
mir Vukmirovich,  Consul  General  for  Yugoslavia;  M.  E.  Rosier, 
acting  Belgian  Consul  General;  Mr.  Sadao  Iguchi,  Consul  for 
Japan;  Dr.  Waclaw  Gawronski,  Consul  General  for  Poland;  Mr. 
Jaroslav  Smetanka,  Consul  General  for  Czechoslovakia;  and 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  McGrath,  Consul  for  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Cooperating  with  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  were  the 
Gold  Star  Mothers ; Cook  County  Council  of  the  American  Le- 
gion; Combat  Medal  Men’s  Association,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Women’s  Overseas  Sendee 
League;  U.  S.  Army  Nurse  Corps;  and  the  33rd  Division  Veter- 
ans Association. 

The  allied  armies  were  represented  by  Arthur  Boisdeau,  presi- 
dent of  Les  Camarades  de  Combat;  Lieutenant  Michele  Butera, 
president  of  the  Ex-Italian  War  Veterans  Association;  Harry 
Struyf,  president  of  the  Belgian  American  War  Veterans;  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  P.  Skubic,  national  commander  of  the  American 
Yugoslav  Legion;  W.  H.  Walton,  commander  of  the  British 
Canadian  Legion,  and  Captain  Adam  Try  gar,  commander  of 
the  Polish  Army  Veterans  Association. 

Climaxing  the  program  was  a floral  tribute  by  the  command- 
ers of  seven  allied  groups  with  flowers  brought  from  their  respec- 
tive countries  for  this  service. 

A reception  in  the  Senate  Chamber  followed  the  dedication, 
at  which  Mrs.  Frank  R.  McCoy  and  Mrs.  John  Downes  acted  as 
hostesses,  assisted  by  wives  of  consular  representatives. 
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Portrait  of  Jacques  Marquette  (see  page  84) 
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Three  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  Marquette’s  Birth 

"'f'UNE  i,  1937,  will  be  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 

I birth  of  Jacques  Marquette,  the  famous  Jesuit  missionary. 

The  youngest  child  of  Nicolas  and  Rose  de  la  Salle  Mar- 
quette, of  Laon,  France,  he  decided  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  be- 
come a Jesuit  novice.  After  his  novitiate  at  Nancy,  he  was  a stu- 
dent and  teacher  for  several  years,  but  with  the  ardent  desire  in 
his  heart  to  become  a missionary  overseas.  In  1666  his  dearest 
wish  was  fulfilled  and  he  was  detailed  for  service  in  New  France. 
On  September  20th  of  that  year  he  arrived  at  Quebec. 

Marquette  devoted  himself  intensively  to  the  study  of  Indian 
languages  and  in  1668  was  appointed  missionary  to  the  Ottawas 
at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1668-1669. 
While  at  the  Sault  he  became  acquainted  with  Louis  Jolliet,  a 
young  Canadian  explorer,  then  on  his  way  from  the  wilderness 
back  to  New  France. 

In  September,  1669,  Marquette  was  transferred  to  the  mission 
of  La  Pointe  de  Saint  Esprit,  more  of  less  closely  identified  with 
the  present  village  of  La  Pointe  on  Madeline  Island  on  the  south 
coast  of  Lake  Superior,  near  die  town  of  Ashland,  Wisconsin. 
Here  he  was  able  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  language  of  the 
Illinois  Indians  from  some  visiting  tribesmen  who  came  to  the 
mission  from  a distant  region,  and  who  told  of  a “great  river,” 
of  fabulous  width,  in  their  country. 
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Dissensions  between  irreconcilable  races  of  Indians  gathered 
at  die  mission  caused  the  members  of  the  Huron  tribe  to  flee 
from  La  Pointe.  Marquette  went  with  them  and  after  some 
wanderings  founded  a mission  at  St.  Ignace,  on  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  in  1671.  To  St.  Ignace,  in  December,  1672,  came  Louis 
Jolliet  with  great  news:  The  governor  of  New  France  had  com- 
missioned him  to  set  forth  and  find  die  “great  river,”  of  which 
repeated  rumors  had  reached  the  seat  of  government,  and  Mar- 
quette was  designated  to  accompany  him. 

All  through  the  winter  the  two  made  plans,  drew  maps  of  so 
much  of  the  country  as  each  knew,  gathered  the  personnel  of 
their  expedition,  and  prepared  supplies.  On  May  17,  1673,  the 
straits  being  then  free  of  ice,  the  explorers  started  from  St.  Ignace. 
Jolliet,  Marquette,  and  five  other  men  composed  the  party, 
which  traveled  in  two  birch  bark  canoes.  “Indian  meal,  with 
some  smoked  meat,”  wrote  Marquette  in  his  journal,  “consti- 
tuted all  our  provisions.” 

Following  the  ancient  Indian  trade  route  by  way  of  Green 
Bay  and  up  the  Fox  River,  the  explorers  reached  the  portage 
from  the  Fox  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  where  friendly  Indians 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  them  from  pursuing  their  venture 
farther.  On  June  17th,  just  a month  from  the  day  of  dieir  de- 
parture from  St.  Ignace,  the  party  paddled  out  onto  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  a little  less  than  a month  Jolliet  and  his  companions  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  where  hospitable  natives 
received  and  entertained  them,  and  also  told  them  that  there 
were  white  men  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Mississippi,  near  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Suspecting  that  these  white  men 
were  Spaniards  and  not  wishing  to  become  involved  with  them, 
the  French  explorers  turned  back  on  July  17th  and  started  up  the 
Mississippi. 

On  their  return  journey  diey  learned  of  a short  cut  to  Lake 
Michigan  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River.  Up  this  stream,  therefore, 
they  made  their  way,  carrying  dieir  canoes  and  supplies  across 
the  portage  from  the  Des  Plaines  to  the  Chicago  River,  and  thus 
arrived  at  the  great  lake.  Following  the  shore  of  the  lake  north- 
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ward  they  finally  arrived,  at  the  end  of  September,  1673,  at  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  De  Pere  on  the  Fox  River. 

Here,  after  four  months  of  travel  and  exploration  in  a country 
unmapped  and  practically  unknown  to  white  men,  the  expedi- 
tion ended.  Jolliet  started  back  to  Montreal  to  make  a report 
of  his  discoveries,  and  the  two  men  never  met  again.  Unfortu- 
nately for  history,  Jolliet’s  canoe  capsized  in  a stretch  of  rapids 
when  he  was  almost  in  sight  of  his  destination.  He  barely  escaped 
with  his  life,  but  his  supplies  and  all  his  papers  were  lost.  He 
was  able,  therefore,  to  give  only  a word-of-mouth  account  of 
his  journey,  and  the  world  lost  the  detailed  notes  and  maps 
made  by  this  skilled  young  explorer. 

Marquette  remained  at  De  Pere  for  over  a year  to  recruit  his 
health,  which  had  been  badly  shattered  by  the  hardships  of  the 
Mississippi  expedition.  In  October,  1674,  he  finally  set  out  again, 
to  carry  out  his  intention  of  three  years  earlier  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  Illinois  Indians.  But  the  journey  down  the 
lake  was  fraught  with  hardships  from  storms  and  other  ad- 
versities, and  Marquette  was  seriously  ill  when  he  and  his  two 
companions  reached  the  Chicago  River  early  in  December.  Per- 
force he  spent  the  winter  in  that  inhospitable  region,  in  a small 
hut  which  he  described  as  being  two  leagues  up  the  river.  But  he 
was  cheered  by  frequent  visits  from  parties  of  Indians  from 
the  Illinois  villages,  who  looked  forward  to  his  arrival  among 
them  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to  travel. 

Not  until  March,  1675,  was  the  indomitable  missionary  able 
to  make  the  journey  down  the  Illinois  River  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lages. But  his  strength  was  already  so  far  spent  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  further  cflort.  He  held  Easter  services  among  the 
Indians  and  then  decided  to  return  to  St.  Ignace  to  await  his  end. 
On  the  return  journey,  however,  his  feeble  spark  of  life  flickered 
towards  extinction.  Fie  was  carried  ashore  to  die,  on  May  18, 
1675,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  the  Marquette  River,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Ludington,  Michigan. 

Marquette  was  first  and  foremost  a missionary,  fired  with  zeal 
to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the  wilderness.  His  journals  therefore 
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lack  the  exactness  of  detail  which  would  have  concerned  a man 
interested  primarily  in  exploration  and  discovery.  And  much 
of  his  journals  has  not  survived  in  his  own  handwriting,  but  — 
as  to  the  Mississippi  journey  in  particular  — only  in  a copy  made 
by  Father  Claude  Dablon,  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  to 
corroborate  the  verbal  report  made  by  Jolliet.  None  the  less, 
Marquette  stands  forth  in  history  as  a man  of  great  achievement, 
justly  entitled  to  all  the  fame  that  has  been  given  him  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  pioneers  on  the  American  continent. 

Seven  years  after  the  death  of  Marquette,  Robert  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  and  his  companions  completed  what  Jolliet  and  Mar- 
quette had  begun,  by  following  the  Mississippi  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1682.  Before  that,  in  1679,  La  Salle  with 
Louis  Hennepin  and  Henri  de  Tonty  had  used  the  Chicago 
portage  on  their  way  down  the  Illinois  River  to  build  the  ill- 
fated  Fort  Crevecoeur  at  Lake  Peoria.  Thus  did  the  names  of  a 
group  of  courageous  Frenchmen  become  inseparably  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Chicago  region. 
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Chicago  from  1673  to  1725; 

Or ; what  is  known  of  the  first  half  century  of  its  history. 

BY  JOHN  G.  SHEA1 

rHiCAGo  has  an  early  history  which  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest; and  a few  scattered  notices  will  here  be  brought 
together  to  lead  the  way  to  a fuller  and  more  highly  fin- 
ished picture. 

Its  position,  on  one  of  the  best  routes  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Mississippi,  made,  at  a very  early  period,  an  Indian  stopping- 
place  or  depot.  The  routes  followed  from  Lake  Michigan,  were: 
i st.  That  by  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin,  taken  by  Marquette,  and 
first  pointed  out  by  Nicolet;  but  the  hostile  character  of  the 
Foxes  made  this  an  unsafe  road.  2d.  The  Root  River  at  Racine, 
interlocking  with  the  Pistakee  or  Fox,  formed  the  next;  but 
the  water  was  apt  to  be  too  low,  and  long  marches  in  mud  were 
not  very  attractive.  3d.  The  next,  and  under  the  circumstances 
the  best,  was  that  by  Chicago,  or  the  Divine  River,  through  Le 
Petit  Lac  [Mud  Lake],  and  the  Desplaines  River  to  die  Illinois. 
Beyond  this  was  the  last  route,  by  way  of  St.  Joseph’s  River  and 
the  Kankakee. 

The  early  history  of  Chicago  is  associated  with  the  illustrious 
explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  who  was  its  first  white  inhabitant, 
and  first,  we  may  say,  erected  a house  for  human  habitation  and 
an  edifice  for  the  worship  of  the  Almighty.  After  descending  the 
Mississippi  with  Louis  Jolliet,  as  far  as  the  Arkansas,  he  re- 
ascended the  Great  River,  whose  name  he  gave  as  we  still  give 
it,  although  ignorant  men  who  came  after,  attempted  to  corrupt 

'This  paper  was  prepared  for  and  sent  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
in  1861,  but  has  not  heretofore  appeared  in  any  of  its  publications.  The 
original  was  lost  in  the  fire  of  1871.  The  text  is  here  reprinted  from  The 
Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  the  Antiquities, 
History  and  Biography  of  America,  v.  5,  no.  4,  New  York,  April,  1861, 
p.  99-104.  In  the  reprinting  a few  very  slight  changes  have  been  made  for 
the  sake  of  typographic  uniformity.  The  French  text  of  the  Marquette 
letter,  w’ith  English  translation,  is  presented  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites, 
editor,  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents,  v.  59,  1900,  p.  165-183. 
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it  into  Meschacebe.  He,  however,  did  not  return  by  the  way  of 
the  Wisconsin,  but,  striking  into  the  Illinois,  traversed  the  State 
which  it  waters.  On  its  upper  waters  he  found  the  Kaskaskias, 
who  escorted  him  to  Lake  Michigan,  evidently  by  way  of  Chi- 
cago, his  map  and  his  last  letter  leaving  now  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  prior  to  their  publication  the  dotted  lines  on  the 
map  in  Thevenor  left  the  matter  obscure. 

After  this  first  visit  to  Chicago,  in  1674,  Father  Marquette 
proceeded  to  Green  Bay,  to  recruit  his  strength.  When  the  heat 
of  summer  was  over,  he  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to  return 
and  found  his  Illinois  mission  — an  adventurous  step  for  one 
sinking  under  a painful  disorder.  A letter3  which  he  began,  but 
did  not  live  to  close,  gives  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Chicago, 
and  his  wintering  there.  As  it  never  has  been  given  in  English, 
a translation  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  attempt  to  give  some 
picture  of  what  was  done  at  Chicago  in  early  times. 

“Rev.  Father:  the  Peace  of  Christ:  Having  been  compelled  to 
remain  all  summer  at  St.  Francis  on  account  of  my  ill-health, 
and  having  recovered  in  the  month  of  September,  I waited  for 
the  arrival  of  our  people  returning  from  below  [i.e.,  Quebec], 
to  know  what  I should  do  for  my  wintering.  They  brought  me 
orders  for  my  voyage  to  the  Mission  of  the  Conception  among 
the  Illinois.  Having  met  Your  Reverence’s  washes  touching  cop- 
ies of  my  journal  on  the  Mississippi  river,  I set  out  with  Pierre 

Porteret  and  Jacques , Oct.  25,  1674.  In  the  afternoon 

the  wdnd  forced  us  to  lay  up  for  the  night  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  the  Pottawatamies  wrere  assembled;  the  head  men 
not  wishing  any  to  go  off  towards  the  Illinois,  for  fear  the  young 
men  w'ould  lay  up  furs  with  die  goods  they  had  brought  from 
below,  and  after  hunting  beaver  would  resolve  to  go  down  in 
the  spring,  when  they  expect  to  have  reason  to  fear  the  Sioux. 

2Rccueil  de  voyages  de  Mr.  Thevenot  (several  variant  editions  in  1691 
and  later)  contained  the  earliest  publication  of  the  Marquette  journal  as 
“Decouvcrte  de  quelques  pays  et  nations  de  I’Amerique  septentrionale,” 
with  a map  of  the  Mississippi  region  which  differs  markedly  from  Mar- 
quette’s own  chart. 

3The  letter  was  addressed  to  Father  Claude  Dablon,  superior  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  in  New  France,  at  Quebec. 
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“Oct.  26. — Passing  to  the  village,  we  found  only  two  cabins 
there,  and  they  were  starting  to  winter  at  La  Gasparde;  we 
learned  that  five  canoes  of  Pottawatamies  and  four  of  Illinois  had 
set  out  to  go  to  the  Kaskaskia. 

“27. — We  were  detained  in  the  morning  by  rain;  in  the  after- 
noon we  had  fair  weather  and  calm,  and  overtook  at  Sturgeon 
Bay,  the  Indians  who  preceded  us. 

“28. — We  reached  the  portage4;  a canoe  which  was  ahead 
prevented  our  killing  any  game;  we  began  our  portage,  and 
cabined  for  the  night  on  the  other  side,  where  the  bad  weather 
gave  us  much  trouble.  Pierre  did  not  come  in  till  one  o’clock 
at  night5,  having  got  lost  on  a road  on  which  he  had  nev*er  before 
been.  After  rain  and  thunder,  snow  began  to  fall. 

“29. — Having  been  compelled  to  change  our  cabinage,  wre 
continued  to  carry  the  bundles.  The  portage  is  about  a league 
long,  and  very  inconvenient  in  some  parts.  The  Illinois,  assem- 
bling in  our  cabin  in  the  evening,  ask  us  not  to  leave  them;  as 
we  might  need  them,  and  they  know  the  lake  better  than  we  do, 
we  promised. 

“30. — The  Illinois  women  finished  our  portage  in  the  morn- 
ing; we  are  detained  by  the  wind.  No  game. 

“31. — We  start  with  pretty  fair  weather,  and  stopped  for  the 
night  at  a little  river.  The  road  from  Sturgeon  Bay,  by  land,  is 
a very  difficult  one;  we  did  not  travel  far  on  it,  last  fall,  before 
we  got  into  the  woods. 

“Nov.  1. — Having  said  holy  mass,  we  halted  at  night  at  a 
river,  from  which  a fine  road  leads  to  the  Pottawatamies.  Cha- 
chagwessiou,  an  Illinois,  much  esteemed  in  his  nation,  partly 
because  he  concerns  himself  with  trade,  came  in  at  night  with 
a deer  on  his  shoulder,  of  which  he  gave  us  part. 

“2. — Holy  mass  said,  we  travelled  all  day  with  fair  weather. 
We  killed  two  cats,  which  were  almost  clear  fat. 

“3. — As  I was  on  land  walking  on  the  beautiful  sand,  the 

4The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  portage  between  Sturgeon  Bay  and 
Lake  Michigan. 

°“One  o’clock  at  night”  would  be  better  rendered  “an  hour  after 
dark”;  the  original  reads  “une  heure  de  nuit.” 
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whole  edge  of  the  water  was  of  herbs  similar  to  those  caught 
in  nets6  at  St.  Ignace;  but  coming  to  a river  which  I could  not 
cross,  our  people  put  in  to  take  me  on  board,  but  we  could  not 
get  out  again  on  account  of  the  swell.  All  the  other  canoes  went 
on  except  the  one  that  came  with  us. 

“4. — We  are  detained.  There  is  apparendy  an  island  off  shore, 
as  the  birds  fiy  there  in  die  evening. 

“5. — We  had  hard  work  to  get  out  of  the  river.  At  noon  we 
found  the  Indians  in  a river,  where  I undertook  to  instruct  the 
Illinois,  on  occasion  of  a feast,  which  No-wasking-we  had  just 
given  to  2 wolfskin. 

“6. — We  made  a good  day’s  travel.  As  the  ‘Indians  were  out 
hunting  they  came  on  some  footprints  of  men,  which  obliged  us 
to  stop  next  day. 

“9. — We  landed  at  two  o’clock,  on  account  of  the  fine  cabin- 
age.  We  were  detained  here  five  days,  on  account  of  the  great 
agitadon  of  the  lake,  though  there  was  no  wind;  then  by  the 
snow,  which  the  sun  and  a wind  from  the  lake  melted  next  day. 

“15. — After  travelling  sufEciendy,  we  cabined  in  a beautiful 
spot,  where  we  were  detained  three  days.  Pierre  mends  an  In- 
dian’s gun.  Snow  falls  2t  night  and  melts  by  day. 

“20. — We  slept  at  the  Bluffs,  cabined  poorly  enough.  The 
Indians  remain  behind,  while  we  are  detained  by  the  wind  two 
days  and  a half.  Pierre  going  into  the  woods,  finds  the  prairie 
twenty’  leagues  from  the  portage.  He  also  passed  by  a beautiful 
canal,  vaulted  as  it  were,  about  as  high  as  a man;  there  was  a foot 
of  water  in  it. 

“21. — Having  started  about  noon,  we  had  hard  enough  work 
to  make  a river.  The  cold  began  from  die  east,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a foot  of  snow,  which  remained  constandy 
from  that  time.  We  were  detained  there  three  days;  during 
which  Pierre  killed  a deer,  three  wild  geese,  and  three  turkeys, 
which  were  very  good.  The  others  passed  on  to  the  prairies.  An 
Indian  having  discovered  some  cabins,  came  to  tell  us.  Jacques 

®Thwaites  renders  this  somewhat  more  intelligibly  “the  whole  water’s 
edge  being  covered  with  grass  similar  to  that  which  is  hauled  up  by  the 
nets  at  St.  Ignace.’* 
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les  metnoircs  du  Sr.  Tonti,  Gouvern.  dfs  Illinois  ft  du  fort  St.  Louis, 
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went  with  him  there  the  next  day.  Two  hunters  also  came  to 
see  me.  They  were  Maskoutens  to  the  numbers  of  eight  or  nine 
cabins,  who  had  separated  from  each  other  to  be  able  to  live. 
They  travel  all  winter  with  hardships  almost  impossible  for 
Frenchmen,  by  very  difficult  roads;  the  land  being  full  of 
streams,  small  lakes  and  marshes.  They  are  very  badly  cabined, 
and  eat  or  fast  according  to  the  spot  where  they  happen  to  be. 
Having  been  detained  by  the  wind,  we  remarked  that  there  were 
large  sand-banks  off  the  shore,  on  which  the  waves  broke  con- 
tinually. There  I felt  some  symptoms  of  a dysentery. 

“27. — We  had  hard  enough  work  to  get  out  of  the  river; 
and  having  made  about  three  leagues,  we  found  the  Indians, 
who  had  killed  some  buffalo,  and  also  three  Indians,  who  had 
come  from  the  village.  We  were  detained  there  by  a wind  from 
the  shore,  immense  waves  that  came  from  the  lake,  and  the  cold. 

“December  1. — We  went  ahead  of  the  Indians,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  say  mass. 

“3. — Having  said  mass  and  embarked,  vre  were  compelled  to 
make  a point  and  land,  on  account  of  the  fog7. 

“4. — We  started  wrell  to  reach  Portage  Rivers,  which  was  frozen 
half  a foot  thick.  There  was  more  snow  there  than  anywhere 
else;  and  also  more  tracks  of  animals  and  turkeys.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  from  one  portage  to  the  other,  is  quite  fine, 
there  being  no  traverse  to  make,  and  landing  being  quite  feasible 
all  along,  providing  you  do  not  obstinately  persist  in  travelling 
in  the  breakers  and  high  winds.  The  land  along  the  shore  is 
good  for  nothing,  except  on  the  prairies.  You  meet  eight  or  ten 
pretty  fine  rivers.  Deer  hunting  is  pretty  good  as  you  get  away 
from  the  Pottawatamies. 

“12. — As  they  began  to  draw  to  get  to  the  portage9,  the  Illinois 
having  left,  the  Pottawatamies  arrived  with  much  difficulty. 

7Marquette  wrote  “a  cause  des  bourguignons,”  which  Thwaites  trans- 
lated “on  account  of  floating  masses  of  ice.” 

8Portage  River  means,  of  course,  the  Chicago  River. 

9Shea’s  translation  here  is  somewhat  obscure;  the  meaning  is:  “As 
they  began  to  haul  our  baggage  to  the  poriage,  the  Illinois,  having  left 
the  Pottawatamies,  arrived  with  much  difficulty.” 
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We  could  not  say  mass  on  the  feast  of  die  Conception,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  weather  and  the  cold.  During  our  stay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  Pierre  and  Jacques  killed  three  buffalo  and 
four  deer;  one  of  which  ran  quite  a distance  with  his  heart  cut 
in  two.  They  contented  themselves  with  killing  three  or  four 
turkeys  of  the  many  which  were  around  our  cabin,  because  they 
were  almost  dying  of  hunger.  Jacques  brought  in  a partridge 
that  he  had  killed,  every  way  resembling  those  of  France,  except 
that  it  had  like  two  little  wings  of  three  or  four  feathers,  a finger 
long,  near  the  head,  with  which  they  cover  die  two  sides  of  the 
neck,  where  there  are  no  feathers. 

“14. — Being  cabined  near  the  portage,,  two  leagues  up  the 
river10,  we  resolved  to  winter  there,  on  my  inability  to  go  further, 
being  too  much  embarrassed,  and  my  malady  not  permitting 
me  to  stand  much  fatigue.  Several  Illinois  passed  yesterday,  go- 
ing to  carry  their  furs  to  Nawaskingwe.  We  gave  them  a buffalo 
and  a deer  that  Jacques  had  killed  die  day  before.  I think  I 
never  saw  Indians  more  greedy  for  French  tobacco  than  these. 
They  came  and  threw  beaver  skins  at  our  feet  to  get  a small 
piece;  but  we  returned  them,  giving  them  some  pipes,  because 
we  had  not  yet  concluded  whether  we  should  go  on. 

“15. — Chachagwessiou  and  the  other  Illinois  left  us  to  go  and 
find  their  people  and  give  them  the  merchandise  which  they 
had  brought,  in  order  to  get  their  furs,  in  which  they  act  like 
traders  and  hardly  give  more  than  the  French;  I instructed  them 
before  their  departure,  deferring  the  holding  a council  till 
spring,  when  1 should  be  at  their  village;  they  gave  us  for  a 
fadiom  of  tobacco  three  fine  buffalo  robes,  which  have  done  us 
good  service  this  winter.  Being  thus  relieved,  we  said  the  mass 
of  the  Conception.  Since  the  14th,  my  disease  has  turned  into 
a dysentery. 

10The  site  of  the  cabin  in  which  Marquette  passed  the  winter  of  1674- 
1675  has  been  identified  as  a spot  a short  distance  northeast  of  the  point 
where  Damen  Avenue  crosses  the  Chicago  River.  Near  this  spot,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Damen  Avenue  bridge,  a monument  to  Marquette  has 
been  erected.  The  cabin  evidently  belonged  to  Pierre  Moreau  (“La  Tou- 
pine”)  and  the  unnamed  French  surgeon  mentioned  later  in  Marquette’s 
narrative. 
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“30. — Jacques  arrived  from  the  Illinois  village,  which  was 
only  six  leagues  from  here,  where  they  arc  starving.  The  cold 
and  snow  prevent  their  hunting.  Some  having  informed  la 
Toupine11  and  the  surgeon  that  we  were  here  and  unable  to  leave 
their  cabin,  had  so  alarmed  the  Indians,  believing  that  we  would 
starve  remaining  here,  that  Jacques  had  great  trouble  in  pre- 
venting fifteen  young  men  from  coming  to  carry  all  our  affairs. 

“January  16, 1675. — As  soon  as  the  two  Frenchmen  knew  that 
my  illness  prevented  my  going  to  them,  the  surgeon  came  here, 
with  an  Indian  to  bring  us  some  whortleberries  and  bread;  they 
are  only  eighteen  leagues  from  here,  in  a beautiful  hunting- 
ground  for  buffalo  and  deer,  and  turkeys,  which  are  excellent 
there.  They  had,  too,  laid  up  provisions  while  awaiting  us,  and 
had  given  the  Indians  to  understand  that  the  cabin  belonged 
to  the  blackgown.  And  I may  say  that  they  said  and  did  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  them;  the  surgeon  having  stopped 
here  to  attend  to  his  duties,  I sent  Jacques  with  him  to  tell  the 
Illinois  who  were  near  there,  that  my  illness  prevented  my  going 
to  see  them,  and  that  if  it  continued  I should  scarcely  be  able  to 
go  there  in  the  spring. 

“24. — Jacques  returned  with  a bag  of  corn  and  other  refresh- 
ments that  the  French  had  given  him  for  me;  he  also  brought 
the  tongues  and  meat  of  two  buffalo  that  he  and  an  Indian  had 
killed  near  by;  but  all  the  animals  show  die  badness  of  the 
season. 

“26. — Three  Illinois  brought  us  from  the  head  men,  two  bags 
of  corn,  some  dried  meat,  squashes,  and  twelve  beavers:  1st,  to 
make  me  a mat;  2d,  to  ask  me  for  powder;  3d,  to  prevent  our 
being  hungry;  4th,  to  have  some  few  goods.  I answered  them: 
firstly,  that  I had  come  to  instruct  diem,  by  speaking  to  them  of 
the  prayer,  etc.;  secondly,  diat  L would  not  give  them  powder,  as 
we  were  endeavoring  to  diffuse  peace  on  all  sides,  and  I did  not 
wish  them  to  begin  a war  with  the  Miamis;  thirdly,  that  we 
were  in  no  fear  of  starving;  fourthly,  that  I would  encourage  the 
French  to  carry  them  goods,  and  that  they  must  satisfy  those 

nLa  Toupine  was  the  name  given  to  Pierre  Moreau,  a noted  French 
fur  trader. 
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among  them  for  the  wampum  taken  from  them,  as  soon  as  the 
surgeon  started  to  come  here.  As  they  had  come  twenty  leagues, 
to  pay  them  for  their  trouble  and  what  they  had  brought  me, 
I gave  them  an  axe,  two  knives,  direc  clasp  knives,  ten  fathoms 
of  wampum,  and  two  double  mirrors;  telling  them  that  I 
should  endeavor  to  go  to  die  village  merely  for  a few  days,  if 
my  illness  continued.  They  told  me  to  take  courage,  to  stay  and 
die  in  their  country,  and  said  that  they  had  been  told  that  I 
would  remain  long  with  them. 

“Feb.  9. — Since  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Immaculate,  to  whom  we  began  a novena  by  a mass,  at  which 
Pierre  and  Jacques,  who  do  all  they  can  to  relieve  me,  received, 
to  ask  my  recovery  of  the  Almighty,  my  dysentery  has  ceased; 
there  is  only  a weakness  of  the  stomach  left.  I begin  to  feel  much 
better^  and  to  recover  my  strength.  None  of  the  Illinois  who  had 
ranged  themselves  near  us  have  been  cabined  for  a month; 
some  took  the  road  to  the  Pottawatamies,  and  some  are  still  on 
the  lake,  waiting  for  the  navigation  to  open.  They  carry  letters 
to  our  Fadiers  at  St.  Francis. 

“20. — We  had  time  to  observe  the  tide  which  comes  from  the 
lake,  rising  and  falling,  although  there  appears  no  shelter  on 
the  lake.  We  saw  the  ice  go  against  the  wind.12  These  tides  made 
the  water  good  or  bad,  because  what  comes  from  above  flows 
from  the  prairies  and  small  streams.  The  deer,  which  are  plenti- 
ful on  die  lake  shore,  are  so  lean,  that  we  had  to  leave  some  that 
we  killed. 

“March  23. — We  killed  several  partridges:  only  the  male  has 
the  little  wings  at  the  neck,  the  female  not  having  any.  These 
partridges  are  pretty  good,  but  do  not  come  up  to  the  French. 

“30. — The  north  wind  having  prevented  the  thaw  till  the 
25th  of  March,  it  began  with  a southerly  wind.  The  next  day 
game  began  to  appear;  we  killed  thirty  wild  pigeons,  which  I 
found  better  than  those  below  [Quebec],  but  smaller,  both 

12Shea’s  punctuation  makes  this  passage  a little  obscure.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be  “We  had  time  to  observe  the  tide  . . . rising  and  falling;  al- 
though there  appears  to  be  no  shelter  on  the  lake,  we  saw  ice  go  against 
the  wind.” 
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young  and  old.  On  the  28th,  the  ice  broke  and  choked  above  us. 
On  the  29th  the  water  was  so  high  that  we  had  barely  time  to 
uncabin  in  haste,  put  our  things  on  trees,  and  try  to  find  a place 
to  sleep  on  some  hillock,  the  water  gaining  on  us  all  night;  but 
having  frozen  a little  and  having  fallen  as  we  were  near  our 
luggage,  the  dyke  burst  and  the  ice  went  down,  and  as  the  waters 
are  again  ascending  already,  we  are  going  to  embark  to  continue 
our  route. 

“The  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate  has  taken  such  care  of  us 
during  our  wintering,  that  we  have  wanted  nothing  in  the  way 
of  provisions,  having  a large  bag  of  corn  still  left,  meat  and 
grease;  we  have,  too,  lived  most  peacefully,  my  sickness  not  pre- 
venting my  saying  mass  every  day.  We  were  able  to  keep  Lent 
only  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

“31. — Having  started  yesterday,  we  made  three  leagues  on 
the  river,  going  up,  without  finding  any  portage.  We  dragged 
for  half  an  arpent.  Besides  this  outlet,  the  river  has  another,  by 
which  we  must  descend.  Only  the  very  high  grounds  escape  in- 
undation. That  where  we  are  has  increased  more  than  twelve 
feet.  Here  we  began  our  portage  more  than  eighteen  months 
ago.  Geese  and  duck  pass  constantly.  We  contented  ourselves 
with  seven.  The  ice  still  brought  down,  detains  us  here,  as  we 
do  not  know  in  what  state  the  river  is  lower  down. 

“April  1. — As  I do  not  yet  know  whether  I shall  remain  this 
summer  at  the  village  or  not,  on  account  of  my  dysentery,  we 
left  there  a part  of  what  we  could  dispense  with,  especially  a bag 
of  corn,  while  detained  by  a strong  south  wind.  We  hope  to- 
morrow to  reach  the  spot  where  the  French  arc,  fifteen  leagues 
from  here. 

“6. — The  high  winds  and  cold  prevent  us  from  proceeding. 
The  two  lakes  by  which  we  have  passed,  are  full  of  bustards, 
geese,  ducks,  cranes,  and  other  birds  that  we  do  not  know.  The 
rapids  are  pretty  dangerous  in  some  places.  We  have  just  met 
the  surgeon,  with  an  Indian,  going  up  with  a canoe-load  of  furs; 
but  the  cold  being  too  severe  for  men  who  have  to  drag  their 
canoes  through  the  water,  he  has  just  made  a cache  of  his  beaver, 
and  goes  back  to  the  village  with  us  to-morrow.  If  the  French 
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get  robes  from  the  country,  they  do  not  rob  them,  so  great  is  the 
hardship  they  experience  in  getting  them.” 

Such  is  the  letter  which  gives  the  earliest  account  of  matters 
and  things  at  Chicago.  A correspondent  from  the  spot  would 
give,  in  1861,  a somewhat  different  picture. 

Marquette  doubtless  returned  by  the  same  padi,  and,  repassing 
Chicago,  proceeded  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  till  he 
felt  the  sweat  of  death  upon  his  brow,  and  bade  his  comrades 
to  take  him  ashore  to  die.  The  traditional  account  first  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  Charlevoix,13  is  imaginative.  The  authentic 
account  shows  the  impossibility  of  the  popular  poetical  account. 
Marquette  expired  at  the  river  which  bears  his*  name. 

The  next  who  visited  Chicago,  seems  to  have  been  another 
missionary,  Father  Claude  Allouez14;  who,  in  April,  1676,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Kaskaskia  town  by  the  same  route.  At  Chicago 
he  was  met  and  welcomed  by  a party  of  eighty  Illinois;  the  chief 
of  whom  came  forward  with  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  led  him 
to  his  cabin. 

In  September,  1679,  La  Salle,  with  his  party,  started  from 
Green  Bay,  but  seems  to  have  passed  Chicago  and  gone  on  to  the 
St.  Joseph’s,  which  Membre  and  Hennepin  call  the  River  of  the 
Miamis.  Membre  mentions  the  Chicago  River  under  the  name 
of  Checagoumemant,  up  which  wras  the  village  of  Kaskaskia. 

In  a recently  published  letter1’,  dated  in  November,  1680,  La 
Salle  is  far  from  favorable  to  Chicago.  The  communication  is 
greatly  condensed: 

“Very  little  or  no  anchorage  in  Lake  Huron;  no  harbors,  any 
more  than  in  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  in  the  north,  west,  or  south. 
Many  islands  in  both;  dangerous  in  the  lake  of  the  Illinois,  on 
account  of  the  sand-banks  offshore. 

“This  lake  is  shallow,  and  subject  to  terrible  gales,  widiout 
shelter,  and  the  banks  prevent  approaching  the  islands.  It  may, 

13Charlevoix’s  Journal,  p.  313-314. 

14Father  Allouez’s  narrative  of  this  journey  is  printed  in  The  Jesuit 
Relations,  v.  60,  p.  148-167. 

ir,For  La  Salle’s  “recently  published  letter”  see  R.  Thomassy,  Geologic 
practique  de  la  Louisiane,  New  Orleans,  i860. 
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however,  prove,  that  on  more  frequent  navigation,  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  less,  and  the  ports  and  havens  better  known,  as 
has  happened  with  Lake  Frontenac10,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  now  easy  and  secure. 

“The  basin  diat  you  enter  to  go  from  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois 
to  die  Divine  river  is  no  ways  suited  for  the  communication; 
there  being  no  anchorage,  wind,  or  entrance  for  a vessel,  or  even 
for  a canoe,  unless  there  is  a great  calm;  the  prairies,  by  which 
a communicadon  is  pretended,  being  overflowed  every  time  it 
rains,  by  the  .drainage  of  die  neighboring  hills.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a channel  and  keep  it  open  without  its  becoming 
immediately  filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  you* cannot  dig 
in  the  ground  without  finding  water;  and  there  are  sand-hills 
between  the  lakes  and  the  prairies.  Even  were  this  channel  pos- 
sible at  great  expense,  it  would  be  useless,  because  the  Divine 
river  is  unnavigable  for  forty  leagues,  from  diere  to  the  great 
village  of  the  Illinois.  Canoes  cannot  pass  there  in  summer,  and 
there  is,  too,  a great  rapid  this  side  of  diis  village.” 

The  same  year,  however,  when  finally  starting  to  go  down 
the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  (Dec.  1680)  sent  on  Tonty  and  Mem- 
bre,  on  Lake  Michigan,  “to  go  toward  the  Divine  river,  called 
by  the  Indians,  die  Chicagou.”  He  himself  followed  with  the 
rest  of  his  party  from  St.  Joseph’s  river,  having  evidently  changed 
his  unfavorable  opinion,  and  concluded  that  it  was  the  most 
practicable  route.  Marquette,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Mississippi, 
had  wintered  here,  in  1674-5,  and  here,  seven  years  later,  stand 
La  Salle  and  Tonty,  the  first  to  descend  the  great  river  to  its 
mouth.  They  started  on  the  Chicagou  river  in  sleds,  and,  mak- 
ing the  portage,  entered  the  Desplaines.  Their  course  down  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi,  is  known,  and  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  Returning,  diey,  like  Marquette,  took  the  Chicago  route; 
and  Tonty  mentions  his  reaching  it,  in  June,  1683. 

In  1685, de  la  Durantaye17,  who  had  been  stationed 

at  Michilimackinac,  erected  a fort  at  Chicago,  and  it  became  a 

lcLa  Salle  called  Like  Ontario  4<Lac  Ontario  011  des  Frontenac,  in 
honor  of  his  patron,  Count  Frontenac,  the  governor-general  of  Canada. 

1701ivcr  Morel  de  la  Durantaye. 
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kind  of  depot;  as  Joutel18  mentions,  in  1687,  ^le  arrival  of  three 
canoes  from  Canada,  with  supplies  for  Fort  Louis.  He,  with 
Father  Anastatius,  and  Mr.  Cavelier,  La  Salle’s  brother,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  explorer’s  last  expedition,  were  then  in  Illinois,  and 
in  the  winter  had  gone  to  Chicago,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Can- 
ada, but  were  forced  to  return  and  winter  at  Fort  Louis.  In  die 
spring  diey  started  again,  and  reached  Chicago  March  29,  1688. 
Here  they  were  detained  about  a month,  finding  but  little  game, 
but  inaugurating  the  manufactures  of  Chicago  by  making  some 
maple  sugar. 

The  next  mention  of  Chicago  occurs  in  the  rather  doubtful 
travels  of  the  Baron  Le  Hontan.  His  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  famous  Long  River,  with  its  wondrous  inhabitants,  has 
long  since  been  shown  to  be  a pure  fabrication,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly in  doubt  where  to  trust  him  elsewhere.  Yet,  as  he  was  in 
the  West,  we  may  believe  a part.  After  descending  the  Long 
River  to  the  Mississippi,  he  went  down  to  the  Illinois  river,  he 
says,  and  ascended  it  to  Fort  Crevecoeur.  After  spending  three 
days  here,  he  went  on  to  the  Illinois  village,  and  engaged,  he 
tells  us,  the  moderate  force  of  four  hundred  men  to  carry  his 
baggage  over  the  portage.  “This,”  he  says,  “they  did  in  four 
days;  for  on  the  24th  [April,  1689],  I arrived  at  Chekakou.” 

Ten  years  later  another  traveller  passed  by  the  spot;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  his  narrative  for  a better  account  of  the  various 
routes,  than  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  This  writer  is  the  Rev. 
John  Buisson  de  St.  Come19,  a Canadian  priest,  who,  zealously 
devoting  himself  to  the  Indian  missions,  was  killed  some  years 
later  by  the  savages  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Speaking  of  Green 
Bay,  he  says : 

“We  should  have  greatly  desired  to  pass  by  the  end  of  this 
bay,  and  it  would  have  been  by  far  our  shortest  route;  you  go 

lsHenri  Joutel,  Journal  of  the  Last  Voyage  Perform'd  by  Mons.  de  la 
Sale,  London,  1714,  p.  177. 

19Letter  of  J.  F.  Buisson  de  St.  Cosme  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  describ- 
ing a voyage  down  the  Mississippi  in  1699.  Shea  procured  this  letter  from 
Francis  Parkman  for  publication  in  his  Early  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the 
Mississippi,  p.  45-75. 
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Portion  of  a letter,  dated  September  1,  1683,  addressed  to  Antoine  Bros  sard  and  all 
other  inhabitants  residing  at  Port  St.  Louis  in  Louisiana , oner  the  signature  of  La  Salle. 
Prom  the  original  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
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H and- wrought  iron  cross  from  the  old  French  Church 
of  the  Holy  Family  at  Cahohia.  See  page  85. 


CHICAGO  FROM  1673  TO  1725 

up  a little  river  about  sixty  leagues  long,  which  has  only  three 
leagues  of  rapids.  You  then  make  a portage,  which  is  not  long 
and  fall  into  the  Wisconsin  river,  which  is  very  fine,  and  which 
you  are  only  two  days  descending  to  the  Mississippi-  It  is  indeed 
two  hundred  leagues  from  the  spot  where  the  river  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  in  the 
same  Mississippi,  but  the  current  is  so  strong  that  you  soon 
make  this  distance.  The  Foxes,  however,  are  on  this  little  river 
that  you  ascend  from  the  bay  to  get  to  Wisconsin,  and  they 
will  not  let  any  one  pass  for  fear  that  they  will  go  to  their 
enemies.  They  have  already  for  this  reason  plundered  several 
Frenchmen  who  wished  to  go  that  route.  This  obliged  us  to  take 
the  Chicago  route  . . . 

“On  the  10th  of  November,  having  started  early  from  Mil- 
waukee, we  arrived  in  good  season  at  Kipikawi,  which  is  about 
eight  leagues  distant . . . The  Indians  had  led  us  to  expect  that  we 
might  ascend  by  this  river,  and  after  making  a portage  of  about 
nine  leagues,  we  could  descend  by  another  called  Pistmi  [Pis- 
takee],  which  empties  into  the  Illinois,  about  twenty-rive  or 
thirty  miles  from  Chicago.  We  avoided  this  river,  which  is 
about  twenty  leagues  long  to  the  pertage.  It  runs  through  very 
agreeable  prairies;  but  as  there  was  no  water  in  it,  we  wisely 
inferred  that  there  would  be  none  in  the  Pistakee,  and  instead 
of  shortening  our  route,  we  would  have  forty’  leagues  portage 
to  make.  This  obliged  us  to  take  the  route  by  Chicago,  which 
is  about  twenty-five  leagues  off  . . . 

“On  the  20th,  we  cabined  five  leagues  from  Chicago,  and 
should  have  got  there  early  on  the  21st;  but  a wind  which 
suddenly  sprang  up  from  the  lake,  obliged  me  to  land  haif  a 
league  from  Apkaw  . . . Mr.  de  Montigny,  Davion,  arc  I went 
by  land  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  leaving  our  people 
with  the  baggage.  There  we  found  the  Rev.  Fathers  Pimr*  and 
Binneteau,  who  had  recently  come  from  the  Illinois,  and  were 

20Francois  Pinet  in  1696  established  the  Mission  of  the  Guardian 
Angel  among  the  Miami s who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  Chicago  River  a 
few  years  earlier.  Julian  Binneteau  was  stationed  at  a mission  among  the 

Illinois  Indians  at  Lake  Peoria. 
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somewhat  sick.  I cannot  express  with  what  cordiality  and  marks 
of  friendship  these  reverend  fathers  received  us,  during  the  time 
we  had  the  consolation  to  remain  with  them.  Their  house  is 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river,  having  the  lake  on  one 
side,  and  a beautiful  prairie  on  the  other.  The  Indian  village, 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabins,  is  about  a league  up  the 
river.  There  is  another  village,  almost  as  large,  both  Miami.” 

This  shows  us,  that  the  house  raised  temporarily  by  Mar- 
quette, had  been  permanently  restored  by  Pinet  and  Binneteau, 
both  of  whom  died  in  Illinois. 

St.  Come  ascended  the  river  till,  as  he  says,  “it  was  lost  in  the 
prairies,”  and  then  began  the  portage,  which  was  three  leagues 
long  when  the  water  was  low,  and  only  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  spring,  when  you  could  embark  on  a little  lake 
that  flows  into  a branch  of  the  Illinois.  We  will  not  follow 
him  in  his  course,  and  merely  give  the  Indian  account  which 
he  furnishes  of  Mountjolly  (Mount  Joliet,  as  it  is  now  called). 
“Monjolly,”  says  St.  Come,  “is  a mound  of  earth  on  the  prairie, 
on  the  right  as  you  go  down,  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  Indians 
say,  that  at  the  time  of  a great  deluge  one  of  their  ancestors 
escaped,  and  that  this  little  mountain  is  his  canoe  turned  up.” 

The  next  year,  Father  Gravier21,  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries 
in  Illinois,  where  he  subsequently  received  wounds  which  caused 
his  death,  makes  mention  of  the  receipt,  at  Chicago,  of  a letter 
from  Father  Lamberville,  then  in  France.  He  started  from 
Chicago  (still  evidently  a mission)  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1700,  and  descended  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  to  visit  the 
colony  just  founded  by  Ibberville. 

How  long  Chicago  remained  a mission  station,  does  not 
appear22.  Father  Charlevoix,  the  next  traveller,  was  on  Lake 
Michigan  in  1721,  and  sailed  from  Fort  St.  Joseph’s  to  go  to 

21  Relation  ou  Journal  du  R.P.  Jacques  Gravier  en  l’joo,  Paris,  1859,  p. 
5-6.  The  original  letter  is  in  the  Professed  House  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris. 

22 About  1701,  disturbances  among  the  Indians  placed  the  Foxes,  who 
were  hostile  to  white  incursions,  across  the  Chicago  River  route  to  the 
Mississippi,  just  as  earlier  (see  the  statement  by  St.  Cosmes)  they  had  cut 
off  white  traffic  by  the  Fox-Wisconsin  route.  For  seventy-five  years,  with 
infrequent  exceptions,  whites  were  kept  away  from  the  Chicago  region. 
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Chicago.  Unfortunately,  bad  weather  forced  him  to  put  back, 
and  deprived  us  of  his  description  of  Chicago;  an  accident  for 
which  Chicago  certainly  owes  Lake  Michigan  a grudge.  If 
he  could  not  describe  it,  he  nevertheless  gives  some  information. 
“I  believe,”  says  he,  “I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I had  to  choose 
between  two  routes,  to  get  to  the  Illinois:  the  first  was  to  return 
to  Lake  Michigan,  coast  along  the  south  side,  and  to  enter  the 
little  river  Chicago.  After  ascending  it  five  or  six  leagues,  you 
pass  into  the  Illinois  river  by  two  portages,  the  longest  of  which 
is  a league  and  a quarter.  But,  as  diis  river  is  a mere  stream  at 
this  spot,  I was  told,  that  in  the  season  which  we  were  in  [Sep- 
tember], I would  not  find  water  enough  for  my  canoe;  so  I took 
the  other  route,  which  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  not  near 
as  agreeable,  but  it  is  surer.” 

About  the  same  time,  De  Lisle  lays  down  Chicago  on  his 
maps,  placing  the  Mascoutens  near  it,  and  giving  the  name  of 
Chicago  to  the  Desplaines,  on  his  map  of  Louisiana.  Beilin,  in 
1744,  has  on  his  map,  R.  et  Port  de  Chicago;  but  neither  notices 
a fort  or  mission  there. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  early  French  notices,  I infer  diat 
Marquette’s  cabin,  in  1674-5,  was  the  first  white  residence;  that 
it  was  already  a sort  of  Indian  depot,  and  continued  such  when 
La  Salle  began  die  settlements  on  the  Illinois  river;  that  Dur- 
antaye  erected  a fort  there  in  1685;  that  between  1687  and  1699, 
the  Jesuits  established  a mission  there  which  lasted  for  a time, 
but  had  been  removed  before  1721. 

An  Illinois  chief  soon  after  this  appears,  bearing  the  name  of 
Chicago;  but  the  spot  did  not,  it  would  seem,  derive  its  name 
from  him. 

1 must  not  close  without  acknowdedging  my  indebtedness 
to  William  Barry,  Esq.,  for  information  which  led  to  this  sketch, 
and  guided  me  in  it. 

Note — I am  aware  that  Charlevoix  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  437,  says  that  Perrot,  in  1671,  “went  to  Chicagou,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  Miamis  then  were.”  But  he  cites  as 
his  authority  the  “Memoires”  of  Perrot.  This  work,  still  unpublished, 
though  used  by  Charlevoix,  Lafitau,  and  de  la  Potherie,  I have,  and  find 
that,  by  Perrot’s  own  statement,  he  went  only  to  Green  Bay,  meeting  the 
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portray  much  better  than  this  one  the  unassuming  and  gentle  nature  of 
the  saintly  Marquette. 

For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  discovery  and  tentative  identification 
of  this  portrait,  see  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Document  (Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites,  editor),  vol.  71,  1901,  p.  400-403. 

The  hand-wrought  iron  cross  from  the  old  French  Church  of  the  Holy 
Family  at  Cahokia  is  pictured  in  the  plate  facing  page  81  of  this  issue. 
The  ancient  church  edifice  was  built  on  the  stockade  plan,  of  large  hand- 
hewn  cedar  logs  set  on  end  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  and 
extending  above  ground  some  sixteen  feet,  the  timbers  inclined  inward 
so  that  the  walls  sloped  at  a perceptible  angle  toward  the  top.  The  spaces 
between  the  logs  were  filled  with  cement  and  broken  stone,  thus  making 
an  arrow-proof  stockade.  The  interior  was  ladled  with  hand-split  saplings 
put  on  diagonally,  thus  effectively  binding  together  the  logs  <3f  the  stock- 
ade. The  exterior  was  later  covered  with*modern  weather-boarding.  In  the 
belfry  hung  a bell  presented  to  the  church  by  the  first  Napoleon.  The  floor 
was  formed  of  hand -hewn  timbers. 

Early  records  of  this  church  were  destroyed  in  the  Mississippi  flood  of 
1844,  so  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  its  erection. 
But  tradition  establishes  that  it  was  in  existence  in  1712,  and  perhaps 
in  1704. 

In  1904,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Mcllvaine,  then  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  visited  the  site  of  this  old  French  settlement  and  found 
* the  old  church  edifice  in  use  as  a school  house,  but  about  to  be  torn  down 

to  make  way  for  a new  school  building.  She  sought  a memento  of  the 
ancient  building,  and  the  priest  in  charge  presented  to  her  a wrought-iron 
cross  which  was  lying  in  a pile  of  debris.  This  cross  she  presented  to  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  It  is  six  feet,  three  and  a half  inches  high,  by 
three  feet,  four  and  a half  inches  across.  It  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture 
the  date  of  its  manufacture,  but  it  is  obviously  of  great  age. 
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Negotiations  for  the  Illinois 
Salt  Springs,  1802-1803 

salt  springs,  or  ‘‘salines,”  in  southeastern  Illinois  played 

| an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  that  region.  Ar- 
chaeological  discoveries  in  their  neighborhood  show  diat 
they  were  used  in  prehistoric  times  for  the  procuring  of  salt, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  first  coming  of  white  settlers  into  the 
Northwestern  Territory  the  Indians  were  still  making  use  of 
them.  As  the  source  of  an  indispensable  commodity,  which 
could  be  brought  from  beyond  the  Alleghanies  only  at  great  ex- 
pense, the  whites  coveted  their  possession,  which  the  Indians 
were  reluctant  to  yield.  The  natives,  however,  were  willing  to 
concede  their  use  on  a lease. 

In  this  connection,  Governor  Harrison  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
secretary  of  war  on  March  25,  1802; 1 

“With  respect  to  the  salt  spring  which  the  chiefs  who  were  at 
the  seat  of  government  lately  expressed  a desire  to  lease,  my 
opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  altogether  improper  to  comply  widi 
their  request,  considering  both  the  present  advantage  of  the 
Indians  and  the  interests  of  the  white  settlers,  now  and  in  time 
to  come.  The  spring  alluded  to  is  perhaps  the  very  best  in  the 
whole  extent  of  country  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  may,  if  the  preservation  of  the  wood  in  the 
neighborhood  be  properly  attended  to,  give  so  large  a supply  of 
salt  as  very  considerably  to  reduce  the  price  of  that  indispensable 
article  in  all  the  settlements  of  the  Ohio  and  the  navigable 
branches  of  that  river  . . . The  better  plan  appears  to  be  to  ex- 
tinguish the  title  altogether  to  the  spring  and  a small  tract 
around  it;  the  United  States  could  very  well  afford  to  give  each 
of  the  tribes  a sum  equal  to  one  year’s  annuity  for  the  spring  and 
10,000  acres  around  it.  It  might  then  be  put  under  such  manage- 
ment as  completely  to  indemnify  the  public  for  the  expense  of 
the  purchase,  and  produce  a sufficiency  of  salt  at  a moderate 

1Logan  Esarey  (editor),  Messages  and  Letters  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, v.i,  1800-1811  (Indiana  Historical  Collections,  v.  7,  Indianapolis, 
1922),  p.  47. 
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price  for  the  present  inhabitants  and  those  who  are  to  follow.” 

On  September  17,  1802,  at  Vincennes,  the  sachems  and  chiefs 
of  six  Indian  tribes  agreed  to  “make  over  to  the  United  States 
the  privilege  of  making  salt  forever  at  the  salt  lick  on  the  Saline 
river,  and  also  a tract  of  land  four  miles  square,  including  the 
salt  lick  aforesaid.”2  At  the  end  of  December  of  the  same  year 
the  convention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  convened  at 
Vincennes,  memorialized  Congress  “to  vest  the  said  Salt  Spring 
in  die  Legislature  of  the  Territory,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  Territory,  and  until  the  Legislature  be 
formed,  diat  the  management  of  said  spring  be  committed  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  or  to  such  odier  person  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  think  proper  to  appoint.”  Con- 
gress, however,  decided  that  it  wras  inexpedient  at  the  time  to 
take  this  action. 

Most  of  the  Indians  denounced  the  quasi  treaty  of  September, 
1802,  and  denied  that  it  had  any  binding  effect.  The  letter  from 
Henry  Dearborn,  published  below,  conveyed  to  Governor  Har- 
rison the  authority  to  make  treaties  with  the  Indians,  specifically 
directing  die  governor  to  make  a satisfactory  arrangement  with 
the  Indians  as  to  the  salt  spring.  On  June  7,  1803,  Harrison 
prevailed  on  the  Indians,  at  a meeting  which  they  were  reluc- 
tantly persuaded  to  attend  at  Fort  Wayne,  to  cede  to  the  govern- 
ment some  two  million  acres  of  land,  including  the  saline  tract. 

The  operation  of  the  salt  springs  proved  to  be  a source  of 
trouble.  Under  governmental  authority  the  springs  were  leased 
to  private  parties,  who  naturally  sought  to  operate  them  at  a 
profit.  The  desire  of  the  lessees  to  make  a profit  on  dieir  venture 
conflicted  with  the  demands  of  the  people  of  the  territory  that 
salt  from  die  public  salt  works  be  provided  to  them  at  a low 
price.  And  in  conflict  with  both  these  tw’o  interests  was  the  grow- 
ing resentment  of  the  Indians  against  the  treaty  by  which  their 
lands  had  been  alienated  by  certain  chiefs  who,  in  their  opinion, 
had  no  authority  for  such  action.  The  salines,  therefore,  were 
important  factors  in  the  revolt  of  Tecurnseh  and  in  the  Indian 
disturbances  which  followed. 


2Op.  at.,  p.  56-57. 
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There  follows  below  the  text  of  a letter  from  Henry  Dearborn, 
secretary  of  War,  to  Governor  Harrison,  written  in  1803,  giving 
instructions  regarding  negotiations  with  the  Indians.  The  origi- 
nal is  in  the  archives  of  die  State  Department  at  Washington. 

War  Department 
February  21st  1803 
Sir, 

With  this  you  will  receive  a Commission  authorizing  you  to 
act  as  a Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  hold- 
ing such  treaties  with  the  Indian  Nations  as  the  President  may 
direct  — You  will  as  soon  as  may  be  complete  the  arrangements 
made  last  September  with  the  Indians  relative  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  salt  spring  and  four  miles 
square  of  land  surrounding  it  — The  President  is  of  opinion  that 
no  deviation  should  be  made  in  the  boundaries  contemplated  in 
the  agreement  made  in  September  without  the  full  consent  of 
the  chiefs  who  were  appointed  to  see  the  lines  run  & marked,  we 
ought  not  to  deviate  from  the  principles  of  strict  integrity  in  any 
of  our  dealings  with  the  Indian  Nations  & unless  you  can  pre- 
vail on  die  Chiefs  to  give  their  explicit  consent  to  the  running 
of  die  lines  in  the  manner  you  have  proposed  you  will  conform 
diem  to  the  strict  limits  of  the  agreement  or  to  such  deviation 
only  as  they  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  — you  will  have  the  sub- 
ject relative  to  the  salt  spring  and  land  about  it  fully  explained, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  grounds  of  complaint  on  that  subject  — 
The  deputation  of  Delaware  and  Miamis,  who  visited  the  seat 
of  Government  the  present  winter,  complain  loudly  of  the  un- 
fair means  used  for  obtaining  the  assent  of  some  of  the  Chiefs 
to  the  proposed  boundries,  and  they  state  that  the  loan  of  die 
Salt  Spring  was  only  for  one  year  — Was  it  not  understood  that 
the  lands  on  the  Wabash  were  to  be  of  equal  width  on  each  side 
of  that  river?  If  so  the  line  should  be  run  conformably  thereto, 
unless  the  Chiefs  consent  to  their  being  run  otherwise  — You 
will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  for  confering  wfith  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Nation  or  Nations,  who  claim  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kaskaskias  and  a tract  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
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from  their  junction  up  each  River  a considerable  distance,  for 
a cession  of  those  lands  — When  you  shall  have  satisfied  yourself 
of  the  practicability  of  obtaining  those  tracts  or  any  given  quan- 
tity thereof,  and  of  the  probable  sum  for  which  any  such  cession 
may  be  obtained,  you  will  communicate  die  same  to  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  necessary  measures  will  be  taken  for  enabling  you 
to  complete  such  arrangments  as  may  be  found  practicable  on 
reasonable  terms  — conditional  stipulations  may  be  made  if  the 
terms  appear  moderate  or  reasonable  — to  be  refered  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approbation. 

For  your  services  when  actually  performing  duties  under  your 
appointment  as  Commissioner  when  called  from  home  you  will 
be  allowed  six  dollars  per  day  and  any  extra  expenses  when  at 
home.  Information  has  been  reed,  from  different  quarters  that 
there  has  been  in  the  course  of  the  last  Autumn  certain  persons 
among  the  Indian  Nations,  whose  conduct  induced  a belief  that 
they  were  Agents  from  the  french  or  Spanish  Governments,  em- 
ployed to  engage  the  several  tribes  in  favor  of  measures  hostile 
to  the  United  States  — some  part  of  the  information  came  from 
an  Indian  called  Long  Beard  a Miami  and  from  a Young  man 
by  the  name  of  Conner,  who  resides  with  the  Delawares  on  the 
white  River,  It  may  be  proper  for  you  to  make  such  enquiries  of 
them  and  other  persons  as  will  satisfy  you  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  such  reports,  if  any  such  characters  should  be 
found  in  the  Indian  Country  they  ought  to  be  secured  — for  the 
loan  of  the  Salt  Spring  & the  four  miles  square  it  will  be  proper 
to  stipulate  with  the  Chiefs  who  confirm  the  bargain,  that  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  salt  shall  be  allowed  them  annually  as  a compen- 
sation for  the  use  of  the  Spring  & land  — say  to  the  amount  of 
one  or  two  hundred  bushells  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
several  Nations  who  have  real  claims  to  the  lands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash  and  its  vicinity  — 

You  will  be  pleased  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries  relative  to 
the  probable  quantity  of  salt  which  may  be  made  annually  with 
a given  capital,  and  whether  any  person  who  can  be  relied  on 
for  industry,  capacity  & integrity  can  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  making  salt  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Government  — A correct  experiment  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  salt  which  can  be  made  from  a 
given  quantity  of  the  water,  all  which  information  you  will 
please  to  communicate  to  diis  office  as  early  as  possible  — you 
will  likewise  please  to  give  any  information  you  may  obtain, 
respecting  any  other  salt  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash 
— any  necessary  expense  attending  the  procuring  the  informa- 
tion required  will  be  allowed  & paid  by  the  Government  — 

I am  respectfully  your 

Humbl.  Servt. 

His  Excellency  H.  Dearborn. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison 

William  Henry  Harrison,  the  recipient  of  the  letter  printed 
above,  played  an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  “West- 
ern Country.”  This  man,  who  was  destined  later  to  be  president 
of  the  United  States  for  one  brief  month,  was  born  in  Virginia 
on  February  9,  1773.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Richmond,  later  continuing  at  Philadelphia  un- 
der the  celebrated  physician  Benjamin  Rush.  But  at  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1791  he  changed  his  plans  of  life  and  entered  the 
army  as  an  ensign  in  the  First  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  served  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  under  General  Anthony  Wayne,  becoming 
a lieutenant  and  aide-de-camp  of  the  general.  In  1795,  at  Cincin- 
nati, he  married  Anna  Symmes,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  the  colonizer  of  Ohio. 

Harrison  resigned  from  the  army  in  1798  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1799,  the  territory  hav- 
ing been  advanced  to  the  second  grade  of  territorial  government, 
he  was  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  northwest.  In 
Congress  he  helped  to  put  through  the  public  lands  act  of  1800 
and  also  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
and  of  Indiana  Territory,  which  at  first  included  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Illinois. 

In  May,  1800,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Indiana  Territory.  He  was  made  supervisor  of  the 
Indians  of  the  territory  and  was  given  authority  to  conclude 
treaties  with  them.  By  such  treaties  he  obtained  the  grants  of 
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millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  incurred 
the  bitter  resentment  of  the  Indians,  who  maintained  that  the 
chiefs  who  assumed  to  represent  them  in  the  making  of  treaties 
had  no  audiority  to  alienate  their  tribal  lands.  This  resentment 
culminated  in  1805  in  a loose  confederacy  of  a number  of  In- 
dian tribes  under  the  Shawnee  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  The 
Prophet.  Harrison  became  the  popular  hero  of  the  territory 
through  his  defeat  of  the  Indians  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
in  November,  1811. 

The  War  of  1812  interfered  with  Harrison’s  plans  to  follow 
up  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  demolishing  their  confederacy. 
Tecumseh  and  his  warriors  joined  the  British  forces.  Harrison 
was  made  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Northwest  and  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames  in  October,  1813,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
defeating  the  British  under  General  Procter.  Tecumseh  was 
killed  in  die  battle,  and  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British  surren- 
dered forthwith. 

In  1840,  after  one  of  the  hardest  fought  political  campaigns  in 
American  political  history,  remembered  for  the  slogan  “Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,”  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
Inaugurated  on  March  4,  1841,  he  contracted  pneumonia  and 
died  on  April  4th. 


Early  Illinois  Copyright  Entries 

1821-1850 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

[Kinzie,  Mrs.  Juliette  Augusta] 

Narrative  of  Massacre  at  Chicago,  Aug.  15,  1812,  and  of  some  preced- 
ing events. 

Entry  dated  April  16,  1844. 
Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus,  1844.  34  p.,  frontis.,  map.  DLC,  1C  Hi,  IHi, 
laCrM,  MB,  MBC,  PPiU,  WHi,  Dic{e,  Jones,  Streeter. 


Brayman,  M.,  compiler. 

The  Officer’s  Guide,  being  a Complete  Collection  of  precedents,  for  the 
use  of  all  Classes  of  Public  Officers,  in  Illinois,  Lawyers,  Conveyancers, 
Merchants,  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Miners,  Pensioners,  Applicants  for  nat- 
uralization, etc.  etc.  selected  & collated  from  the  most  approved  forms 
now  in  use,  and  conforming  to  the  laws  & Judicial  decisions  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  with  full  explanations  S:  references. 

Entry  dated  April  23,  1844. 

No  copy  recorded. 


Smith,  Joseph. 

The  Voice  of  truth  containing  General  Joseph  Smith’s  correspondence 
with  Gen.  James  Arlington  Bennett:  Appeal  to  the  Green  Mountain  Boys: 
Correspondence  with  John  C.  Calhoun,  Esq.;  View's  of  the  Powers  and 
Policy,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  Pacific  inuendo  and  Gov. 
Ford's  letter;  a friendly  hint  to  Missouri,  and  a few'  words  of  consolation 
for  the  “Globe”;  Also  correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay.  “The 
wise  shall  inherit  glory,  but  shame  shall  be  the  promotion  of  fools.”  Solo- 
mon’s Proverbs. 

Entry,  by  W.  W.  Phelps  as  proprietor,  dated  June  22,  1844. 

Sabin  83288  is  a different  title. 

Nauvoo,  111.:  Printed  by  John  Taylor,  1844.  64  p.  DLC?  IHi,  MH? 
NN,  USIC.  ' * 


Cotton,  Henry  G. 

A Treatise  on  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  with  Practical  Forms. 

Entry  dated  September  4,  1844. 
Ottawa:  Published  by  the  author  [Hisc  Sc  Osman,  printers],  1845.  vii, 
548  p.  CSmH,  lCLaw. 
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Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Vol.  4,  by  J.  Young  Scammon,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

Entry  dated  September  17,  1844. 
Chicago:  Stephen  F.  Gale  U Co.;  Galena:  Augustus  H.  Burley  [Chicago: 
Ellis  & Fergus,  printers],  xviii,  649  p.  ICLaw,  MH-L,  NN,  NNB. 


Gilson,  George  W. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the 
session  of  1844-5,  upon  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  City  Charter  of 
Nauvoo,  or  a history  of  the  Mormon  War.  By  George  W.  Gilson,  Peru, 
La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  published  by  the  author. 

Entry  dated  February  26,  1845. 

No  copy  recorded. 


Randolph,  P.  J. 

The  Slave  holders  Convention.  A poetical  satire,  on  American  Slavery 
to  which  are  added  other  Poems,  Scenes  &C.  on  the  same  subject  by  P.  J. 
Randolph,  Blacksmith. 

“It  is  better  to  sit  in  freedom  hall 

With  a cold  damp  floor  and  a mouldering  wall 

Than  to  bend  the  neck  and  bow  the  knee 

In  the  proudest  palace  of  Slaver)7.” 

Harrison,  Winnebago  Co.,  111.,  1845. 

Entry  dated  March  5,  1845. 

No  copy  recorded. 


Dibble,  Philo. 

Paintings,  exhibiting,  the  assassination  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  in 
Carthage  jail  by  a mob,  on  the  27th  June,  1844,  and  the  reception  of  the 
bodies  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  exhibiting,  the  Concourse  Temple  and  the 
Tomb.  Also  the  last  speech  of  Gen.  Smith,  exhibiting  him  upon  a building, 
addressing  the  citizens  of  Nauvoo.  Also  the  massacre  at  Hawn’s  Mill,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  in  Oct.,  1838.  Also  the  surrender  at  Far  West  Mo.  in 
Nov.  1838.  Also  the  battle  of  Crooked  River  Mo.  in  Oct.,  1838.  Also  a view 
of  the  tremendous  storm  of  the  Lord  in  defence  of  the  camp  of  the  Saints, 
on  Fishing  River,  Mo.,  in  June,  1834.  Also,  the  battle  above  “Big  Blue,” 
in  Nov.,  1833  and  the  falling  of  the  stars  a few  days  after:  together  with  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Sept. 
1823.  By  Philo  Dibble. 

Entry  dated  March  11,  1845. 

No  copy  recorded. 
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Miles,  Pliny. 

Application  of  Prof.  Fr’s  Fauvel  GouraucTs  System  of  Phreno  Mncmo- 
techny  (or  art  of  acquiring  memory)  to  History,  Chronology,  Geography, 
Political  Statistics  Latitudes  & Longitudes,  Scientific  definitions,  Extended 
Nomenclature,  Names,  Sovereigns,  &c,  &c.  by  Pliny  Miles,  Professor  of 
Phreno-Mnemotechny. 

Entry  dated  April  14,  1845. 

Chicago:  Ellis  & Fergus,  1845.  40  p.  Dicke. 

Daniels,  William  M. 

A correct  account  of  the  Murder  of  General  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith, 
at  Carthage  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1844.  By  Wm.  M.  Daniels  an  eye 
witness.  Published  by  John  Taylor  for  the  proprietor  Nauvoo,  Ills.  1845. 

Entry  dated  May,  7,  1845. 

34  p.  DLC.  lHi.  NN. 

Oswald,  Henry. 

The  Tayloress'  Guide,  a plain  and  correct  rule  for  Garment  Cutting, 
with  instructions  for  cutting  &c.  published  & taught  by  Henry  Oswald, 
Springfield,  Ills. 

Entry  dated  June  18,  1845. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Smith,  Lucy. 

The  History  of  Lucy  Smith  wife  of  Joseph  Smith  the  first  Patriarch  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  who  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Prophet,  Seer  & Revelator;  — containing  an  account  of  the  many  perse- 
cutions, trials  and  afflictions  which  I and  my  family  have  endured  in 
bringing  forth  the  Book  of  Mormom,  and  establishing  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints;  and  also  an  account  of  many  remarkable 
dreams  and  visions  never  before  published:  A genealogy  of  our  family  for 
many  generations  and  the  history  of  the  murder  of  my  sons  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  in  Carthage  Jail. 

Entry  dated  July  18,  1845. 

No  copy  recorded. 

The  first  published  edition  was  printed  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1853, 
by  Orson  Pratt  and  Samuel  W.  Richards.  Because  of  its  many  errors,  a 
revised  and  corrected  edition  was  published  by  Joseph  F.  Smith  in  1901. 

Maddock,  John. 

The  American  Common  Sense  Farrier,  being  a plain  practical  treatise 
on  the  diseases  incident  to  horses  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Illinois 
and  the  Western  States,  both  real  and  imaginary,  with  the  whvs  and 
wherefores,  symptoms  methods  of  prevention  and  cure,  with  simple  and 
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plain  remedies;  with  hints  on  stabling,  shoeing,  fattening  training,  s wan- 
ing. Jcc.  Also,  occasional  remarks  on  quackery,  the  pretended  mysteries 
of  farriery  with  an  mfalliable  remedy  against  the  danger  of  Botts,  with 
marks  for  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  horse,  instructions  for  castrating, 
01  gelding  colts,  and  a positive  cure  for  madness,  &c.  By  John  Maddock, 
Farrier  & Blacksmith.  * Common  sense  is  a better  guide  to  truth  than 
College  lumber."  O.  S.  Fowler. 

Entry  dated  August  13,  1S45. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Young.  Bjugham. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Tesus  Christ  of  latter  day  Saints:  also  the  Law  of 
the  Lord  and  Biography  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Founder  First  Apostle,  and 
President  of  the  Church,  By  Brigham  Yeung,  President  of  the  Church  of 
Latter  Day  Saints. 

Entry  dated  August  20,  1845. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Hum,  Guftavus. 

Map  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  Drawn  principally  from  the  Plats  of  the 
original  surveys  by  Gustavus  Hill,  Esq. 

Entry  dated  August  20,  1S45. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

The  doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints;  carefully  selected  from  the  revelations  of  God.  by  Joseph 
Smith,  President  of  said  Church:  third  Edition.  Nauvoo,  111:  Printed  by 
John  Taylor,  1845. 

Entry,  by  N.  K.  Whitney  & George  Miller  “'Trustees  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Dav  Saints."  dated  September  20,  1 S45. 

44S  p.  1C  Hi,  IV,  NX,  US1C. 


Faim,  George  W. 

The  Fanners  Improved  Arithmetical  Dictionary,  s;  -ing  the  whole 
system  of  arithmetical  questions  in  dictionary  form:  v.  ith  numerous  ex- 
amples, varied  so  as  to  make  them  comformable  to  almost  every  kind  of 
business;  also  many  tables  in  arithmetic,  for  the  use  of  schools,  farmers 
and  counting  houses,  by  George  W.  Ferrill. 

Entry  dated  November  28,  1S45. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Gilman.  Charles. 

The  Illinois  Conveyancer  being  a collection  of  original  and  selected 
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forms,  for  popular  use  with  occasional  references  to  the  Revised  Statutes; 
and  an  appendix  containing  all  the  laws  relating  to  conveyances  from  the 
earliest  date  to  the  present  time  by  Charles  Gilman,  counsellor  at  Law. 
Quincy  published  by  Woods  & Flagg,  1846. 

Entry  dated  January  2,  1846. 

iv,  319  p.  CSmH. 

Reynolds,  Harmon  G. 

An  account  of  the  Arrest,  Trial  and  Execution  of  John  Long,  Anson 
Long,  Granville  Young  in  1845,  and  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  William  H. 
Redding  and  George  Grant  Redding  and  John  Baxter  in  1845,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  arrest  of  Robert  N.  Burch.  Embracing  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  arguments  of  Counsel,  Charge  & Sentence,  of  the 
Court  See,  &c.  By  Harmon  G.  Reynolds,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Bar. 

Entry  dated  June  17,  1846. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  by  Charles  Gilman,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Volume  1. 

Entry  dated  July  13,  1846. 

MH-L,  NNB. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  by  Charles  Gilman,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Volume  2. 

Entry  dated  January  28,  1847. 

MH-L,  NNB. 

Wilson,  Richard  Lush. 

Short  Ravelings  from  a long  yarn,  or  Camp  and  March  Sketches  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  from  the  notes  of  Richard  L.  Wilson. 

Entry,  by  Wilson  & Geer,  dated  April  26,  1847. 
Chicago:  Geer  & Wilson,  1847.  64  p.  ICHi. 

Tinker,  Harris  H. 

System  of  Scientific  Review;  combining  utility  and  amusement  in  ac- 
quiring and  reviewing  scientific  facts;  by  a new  method,  according  with 
the  laws  of  mental  excitement  and  association,  using  games  to  concen- 
trate the  mind  upon  the  facts  to  be  acquired  composing  the  game;  thereby 
securing  the  most  rapid  and  permanent  impression  of  facts  in  the  memory; 
applied,  in  this  part,  to  the  principal  and  prominent  mountains  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  Containing  their  complete  description  in  the  three 
following  parts,  comprising  the  work;  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  moun- 
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tains  and  facts  relating  to  them,  a pack  of  forty  three  cards  containing  their 
names  and  corresponding  facts,  and  a variety  of  games  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  children  and  adults. 

Entry  dated  June  24,  1847. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Ford,  Thomas. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  its  Government,  public  men  and  people,  with 
many  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  early  settlers;  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  society,  public  opinion,  law,  religion,  politics  and  legislation,  factions 
and  political  parties,  from  the  year  1818,  until  December  1847;  embracing 
a complete  history  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  the  State,  a history  of  numerous 
mobs  and  of  the  Mormons  and  Mormon  disturbances,  and  a running 
commentary  upon  the  whole,  showing  the  practical  operation  of  Free 
Government  in  a newly  settled  country,  by  Thomas  Ford,  Esq.  late  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Entry  dated  July  1,  1847. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Farrell,  H.  G. 

Farrells’  Celebrated  Arabian  Liniment  a certain  cure  for  all  kinds  of 
rheumatism,  soreness  and  swelling  of  the  breast,  pain  and  weakness  in 
the  back  & joints,  sprains,  bruises,  cramps,  numbness,  frozen  limbs,  old 
sores,  fever  sores,  bites  of  insects,  goitre  or  swelled  neck,  paralysis  or  loss 
of  power  in  the  limbs,  burns,  inflammations  and  tumors  of  all  kinds, 
wounds,  swellings,  salt  rheum,  sore  eyes,  run-rounds,  &c.  It  penetrates  the 
flesh  to  the  bone,  and  has  been  used  with  the  greatest  success  in  liver  com- 
plaint, ague  cake,  and  affections  of  the  lung  and  spleen,  applied  over  the 
region  of  those  organs  till  eruption  has  taken  place.  And  effectually  and 
speedily  cures  most  of  the  diseases  of  horses,  as  fistula  and  pole  evil  in  the 
beginning,  also  sweeny,  lug  head,  spavin,  splint,  galls,  strains,  bruises, 
scratches,  wounds,  sore  eyes  and  inflammations.  Price  27  /a  [?37^?] 
cents.  None  genuine  without  the  signature  of  H.  G.  Farrell. 

Entry  dated  July  7,  1847. 

Apparently  a bottle  label. 

McChesney,  J. 

The  anti-phlogistic  Compound.  All  kinds  of  fevers,  and  every  species 
of  inflammation  yield  to  the  wonderful  operations  of  this  invaluable  medi- 
cine, Prepared  only  by  J.  MChesney,  whose  signature  is  on  a label  over  the 
cork  of  the  botde.  Directions:  The  dose  is  from  a small  teaspoon  to 
half  a table  spoonful,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient  in  a 
wine  glass  half  full  of  water.  Children,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  half  the 
quantity,  and  infants  in  proportion.  In  fevers  the  stomach  and  bowels 
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should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  physic.  If  the  fever  runs  very  high 
repeat  the  dose  every  half  hour,  till  the  fever  gives  way  or  perspiration 
appears,  then  reduce  it  to  one,  two  or  even  four  hours  between  the  doses. 
When  the  fever  is  gentle,  give  a dose  every  two  hours,  and  when  the  pa- 
tient is  free  of  fever  omit  the  medicine.  By  observing  the  symptoms  and 
combating  the  approaches  of  fever,  you  may  control  it  at  pleasure,  and 
this  ought  to  be  done  with  the  smallest  doses,  and  longest  intervals  the 
case  will  allow.  A dose  two  or  three  times  a day  will  be  sufficient  in  cases 
of  Ulcers.  Boils,  Nettle-rash,  Blotches,  Eruptions,  ic.  by  using  NfChesne  . 's 
Ointment  externally.  It  possesses  similar  properties  with  the  Compound. 

In  mnammadons,  v,  here  there  is  a full  plethoric  habit,  the  patient  would 
do  well  to  be  bled,  then  take  a dose  of  the  compound  every  fear  hours, 
until  the  indam  matron  subsides.  But  in  cases  where  the  constitution  is 
measurable  prostrated,  as  in  the  near  approaches  c:  consumption  s:.  take 
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it  in  the  smallest  doses  for  about  two  days,  tw  o or  th 
then  omit  it  for  about  the  same  time,  and  in  this  manner  take  it  and  omit 
it,  and  by  such  a course  the  worst  cases  of  indammatioa  where  there  is  any 
solid  ground  in  the  constipation  to  operate  upon  may  be  thorougniy  cured 
for  inhammation  and  fever  can  be  conquered. 

N.B.  The  doses  here  given,  are  abundantly  large  and  frequent  and 
should  be  stopped  w hen  the  diseases  subside.  In  slight  affections,  colds, 
coughs,  Sec.  a dose  once  a day  w ill  be  sufficient.  It  is  a most  desirable  wash 
for  decayed  teeth,  inflamed  gums,  sere  mouth  Sec.  r; 
water. 


No  copy  recorded. 


Entry  dated  July  i*\  1S47. 


Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  By  Charles  Gilman,  counsellor  at  law.  Vol.  3.  Quincy. 

Entry  dated  August  2“.  1847. 

A IH-L.  NKB. 


Williams,  John'  S. 

Notes  of  a senes  of  Grammar  Lectures  which  eqkiis  & Demonstrates 
the  Scientific  Structure  of  the  American  or  English  language  in  so  natural 
Sc  concise  a manner  that  any  person  of  common  understanding  can  learn 
it  with  facility  Sc  retain  it  with  ease. 

Entry  dated  September  7.  1847. 

No  copy  recorded. 


Long,  Peter. 

The  Western  Harp  or  Hymns.  Spirituals.  Songs,  and  Sacred  Poems  on 
a variety  of  subjects  by  Peter  Long.  Editor  of  Western  Evangelist  Sec.  And 
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they  Sing  a new  Song,  And  I heard  the  voice  of  Harpers  harping  with 
their  Harps.  Rev.  5:  9 6c  14;  2.  Greenville,  Illinois,  1848. 

Entry  dated  July  12,  1848. 

Greenville,  1848.  116  p.  IHi  (vault). 

Quincy,  III.  Directory  (1848). 

A Directory  for  the  City  of  Quincy  containing  the  names  residences 
and  business  places  of  all  the  house-holders  in  the  city  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged also  the  number  of  Inhabitants  with  an  historical  Account  of  the 
rise  and  progress,  of  the  City.  By  Dr.  J.  S.  Ware,  Quincy,  printed  Sc  pub- 
lished for  the  Compiler,  1848. 

Entry  dated  August  16,  1848. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  By  Charles  Gilman,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Volume  4th. 
Quincy.  Published  By  Newton  Flagg,  Galena,  J.  Brookes,  Chicago,  A.  H. 
& C.  Burley.  Springfield,  Johnson  Sc  Bradford,  1848. 

Entry  dated  September  23,  1848. 

A iH-L,  NNB. 

Purple,  Norman  Higgins,  Compiler. 

A Compilation  of  all  the  General  Laws  Concerning  Real  Estate  And 
the  title  thereto  in  the  State  of  Illinois  including  all  such  Laws  as  relate 
to  descents  Limitations  Judgments,  and  Executions  Partitions,  Dower 
Conveyances  and  Revenue  from  the  organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  Territory  North  West  of  the  Ohio  to  the  present  Time.  By  N.  H. 
Purple  Late  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Dec.  1848. 

Entry  dated  December  9,  1848. 
Quincy:  Published  for  the  compiler,  1849.  DLC,  ICHi,  ICLaw,  IHi, 
M,  MBS,  MH  L,  NNB. 

Whittenberg,  M.  W. 

A History  of  the  Bois  D’Arc.  Or  Osage  Orange  its  Fruit  and  Seed  with 
General  Directions  and  practical  Remarks  in  Relation  to  Cultivating  it  in 
a Hedge. 

Entry,  “By  M.  W.  Whittenberg  of  Fanning  Co.  Texas.  Springfield  Jan. 
25th,  1849,”  dated  January  29,  1849. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Seymour,  E.  Sanford. 

Emigrants’  Guide  to  the  Gold  Mines  of  California  Illustrated  with  a 
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Map.  Printed  by  R.  L.  Wilson  Daily  Journal  Office,  1849. 

Entry,  by  E.  Sanford  Seymour,  Chicago,  dated  February  10,  1849. 
Chicago:  R.  L.  Wilson,  1849.  104  p.  CU . 

Mitchell,  Lieut.  J.  H. 

Stray  Notes  trom  a Dragoons  Valise,  taken  at  Random  during  the 
Mexican  Campaign. 

Entry,  by  J.  B.  Patterson,  dated  April  9,  1849. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Peiser  [Peirce?  ],  E.  D. 

Cholera  its  Cause  prevention  and  Cure;  also  the  Cause  and  prevention 
of  Potatoe  rot  by  Noah  I.  Howard  the  Clairvoyant.  Direction  for  inducing 
the  Magnetic  Sleep,  and  applying  the  Electro  Magnetic  Machine  for  the 
removing  of  diseases. 

Entry’,  “By  the  Writer  E.  D.  Peiser  [?],  Chicago  Davis’  Book  & Job 
Office,  128  Lake  Street.  1849,”  dated  June  2,  1849. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Aztec  Revelations  or  Leaves  from  the  life  of  the  fate-doomed,  an  auto- 
biography of  one  of  the  Early  Spanish  adventurers  in  Mexico. 

Entry',  by  J.  B.  and  E.  H.  N.  Patterson,  dated  July  28,  1849. 
Oquawka:  J.  B.  & E.  H.  N.  Patterson,  1849.  DLC,  ICHi. 

Bonney,  Edward. 

The  Banditti  of  the  Prairies  or  the  Murderers  doom,  a tale  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Entry,  by  James  R.  Bull,  dated  September  10,  1849. 
Chicago:  Edward  Bonney  [Chicago  Democrat  Steam  Presses],  1850. 
196  p.  DLC,  WHi,  WaS. 

Illinois.  Supreme  Court. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Volume  V.  Quincy:  Published  by  Newton  Flagg;  Galena: 
J.  Brookes;  Chicago:  A.  H.  fit  C.  Burley;  Springfield:  Johnson  & Bradford, 
1849. 

Entry  by  Annette  M.  Gilman  and  Newton  Flagg,  dated  October  15, 
1849. 

MH-L,  NNB. 

Woodruff,  James,  and  Richter  [ ? ],  Leopold. 

Map  of  Quincy  Adams  County,  Illinois.  Drawn  and  published  in  1849. 

Entry  dated  November  2,  1849. 

No  copy  recorded. 
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Vertrees,  W.  A.,  Compiler. 

The  Numerical  Harp.  A Philosophical  System  of  Music  Containing  a 
Collection  of  Choice  Church  Music  Compiled  Revised  and  improved  from 
the  “Carmina  Sacra,”  Boston  Academy,  “Masons  Sacred  Harp,”  “Psalmo- 
dist,”  and  other  Sources;  Also  Concert  Pieces  from  the  Boston  Melodeon. 
Winter  & Collins.  Knoxville,  111.  1849. 

Entry  dated  December  18,  1849. 

No  copy  recorded. 

Clark[e],  Henry  A. 

The  War  Scout  of  1812. 

Entry,  by  James  R.  Bull  & Co.,  dated  February  14,  1850. 
Chicago:  W.  W.  Danenhower  [Jas.  R.  Bull  & Co’s  Steam  Press],  1850. 
92  p.  Dic\e. 

Asbury,  Henry. 

Advice  Concerning  the  Duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  & Constables  with 
the  forms  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  discharge  of  their  Respective  Duties. 
And  also  Common  Forms  useful  in  the  transaction  of  Business,  Designed 
for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Quincy,  111.  1850. 

Entry  dated  March  26,  1850. 
Quincy:  C.  M.  Woods;  Newton  Flagg  [etc.],  1850.  [6],  294  p.  ICHi, 
1C  Law. 

Willeford,  William  H. 

A Collection  of  Psalms  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs;  Adapted  to  Chris- 
tian, Social  and  Family  Worship.  Printed  & Published  by  William  H. 
Willeford,  Williamson  County,  Illinois.  1850. 

Entry  dated  April  10,  1850. 


No  copy  recorded. 
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Editorial  Notes 

,r>N  the  second  day  of  May,  1837,  Chicago  held  its  first 
0 ||  city  election  under  its  charter  of  incorporation  as  a city, 

granted  by  the  Illinois  legislature  on  March  4,  1837. 
The  centenary  of  Chicago’s  incorporation  is  being  celebrated 
this  year. 

William  B.  Ogden  was  elected  Chicago’s  first  mayor,  and  ten 
aldermen,  six  assessors  (one  from  each  ward),  and  a high  con- 
stable were  also  elected  on  that  date  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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At  this  first  city  election,  according  to  the  records,  there  were 
six  wards  with  a total  population  of  4,170.  The  total  vote  cast 
was  709;  the  south  division  contributed  408,  the  north  division 
204,  and  the  west  division  97  votes. 

# * * 

The  recent  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  re- 
calls to  public  notice  his  part  in  the  making  of  the  vast  industry 
which  is  identified  with  the  McCormick  name.  It  seems  to  be 
timely,  therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  a historical  work  in 
which  are  most  ably  set  forth  the  life  and  times  of  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick  the  elder. 

In  two  volumes:  Cyrus  Hall  McCormic\,  Seed-Time,  1809- 
1806  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1930)  and  Cyrus  Hall  Mc- 
Cormick,, Harvest,  1856-18S4  (New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1935),  Professor  William  T.  Hutchinson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  embodied  the  results  of  many  years  of  research, 
based  largely  on  the  extensive  collection  of  documents  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  McCormick  Historical  Association 
in  Chicago.  The  result  is  much  more  than  a biography  of  an 
outstanding  personality;  it  is  the  history  of  an  important  epoch 
in  the  nation’s  life  as  interrelated  with  the  elder  McCormick’s 
career  and  with  the  revolutionizing  effects  upon  agriculture  of 
the  McCormick  reaper.  It  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  history' 
of  Chicago.  No  one  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  this  city 
can  afford  to  overlook  Professor  Hutchinson’s  great  work. 

* * * 

Bernard  J.  Jacobs  of  Peoria  has  recently  issued  an  attractive 
privately  printed  volume  giving  the  texts  of  Washington’s  Fare- 
well Address  and  Lincoln’s  Lyceum  Address  of  183S  on  ‘The 
Perpetuation  of  our  Political  Institutions.” 

* * * 

Among  the  manuscripts  recently  acquired  by  the  New  York 
Public  Library  is  the  record  of  proceedings  of  the  Willow 
Springs  (Illinois)  Phrenological  Society,  from  the  date  of  its 
organization,  June  17,  1847,  to  February  22,  1851,  and  compris- 
ing 105  pages.  This  contains  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
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organization,  the  list  of  members,  a list  of  books  in  the  library, 
and  the  library  rules.  Indebtedness  of  the  society  to  David  E. 
Rogers  for  lectures  on  phrenology  is  mentioned,  as  are  also  such 
subjects  of  discussion  at  meetings  as  the  Mexican  War,  the  print- 
ing of  calico,  and  so  forth. 

* # * 

The  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  found 
among  its  materials  a rare  pamphlet  throwing  light  on  Wauke- 
gan’s early  educational  history.  This  is  the  “First  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Waukegan  Academy,  and 
Lake  County7  Teachers’  Institute,”  dated  1S49.  It  is  a booklet  of 
sixteen  pages  and  cover  which  was  printed  in  Chicago  by  Jas.  }. 
Langdon,  there  being  no  printer  in  Waukegan  at  that  time. 

Among  the  “Curators”  of  this  pioneer  educational  institution 
are  found  the  names  of  H.  L.  Hatch,  president;  I.  L.  Clarke, 
treasurer;  and  David  Cory,  M.  D.,  secretary.  Henry  L.  Hatch 
and  Isaac  L.  Clarke  were  joint  principals,  Miss  Calista  E.  Blanch- 
ard, preceptress.  Miss  Frances  A.  Shekell  and  Miss  Alathea 
Crocker,  teachers  of  music,  and  Miss  Sylvia  L.  Clarke,  teacher 
in  the  juvenile  department. 

Among  the  students  in  1849  were  147  young  men  and  159 
young  women.  Most  of  the  students  were  residents  of  Wauke- 
gan, but  there  were  a number  from  Libertyville,  Wheeling,  Lake 
Zurich,  Fort  Hill,  and  Halfday.  Several  hailed  from  Michigan, 
Ontario,  and  New  YTork. 

The  building  of  Waukegan  Academy,  as  we  learn  from  the 
catalogue,  was  two  and  a half  stories  high,  with  the  basement 
fitted  up  for  boarding.  Bed  and  board  and  washing  cost  a stu- 
dent $1.75  a week. 

There  were  four  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each.  Tuition  per  term 
was  charged  for  each  subject  taken,  for  example:  Common 
English,  $3;  Latin  and  Greek,  $5;  Vocal  music,  $1;  Piano,  $S. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  would  be  glad  to  learn  of  the 
existence  of  catalogues  for  other  early  years  of  this  institution. 
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Beginnings  of  the  Chicago 
Fire  of  1871  ' 

BY  H.  A.  MUSHAM 

n 1871,  at  137  DcKoven  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street, 

^ two  short  blocks  north  of  Twelfth  Street  and  four  and  a half 
-“-west  of  the  river,  was  the  property  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
O’Leary,  consisting  of  two  small  wooden  cottages,  each  about  36 
feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  one  fronting  on  the  street  and  the 
other  a few  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  first.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  lot, 
which  was  25  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  was  a story-and-a-half 
wooden  barn,  20  feet  by  16  in  size  and  about  16  feet  high  wri:h  a 
gable  roof.  On  the  east  side  of  the  barn  was  a small  lean-to  filled 
with  shavings. 

In  the  barn,  Mrs.  O’Leary  kept  five  cows,  one  calf,  a horse  and 
wagon.  Mrs.  O'Leary,  a comparatively  young  woman,  was  in  the 
milk  business  and  peddled  milk  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
Patrick  O'Leary  was  a laborer  and  worked  when  he  could  find 
work.  They  lived  in  die  rear  cottage  with  dieir  fi\e  children  and 
rented  the  front  one  to  Patrick  and  Catherine  McLaughlin. 
Along  the  east  side  of  the  cottages  was  a passage  leading  to  the 

1 Col.  H.  A.  Musham,  the  author  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  Chicago 
Fiie  of  1871  which  begins  in  this  issue,  is  a naval  engineer  who  has  studied 
exhaustively  first-hand  contemporary  records  of  the  great  fire. 

Being  the  son  of  William  H.  Musham,  the  foreman  of  Little  Giant  En- 
gine Company  No.  6.  which  was  the  first  company  to  respond  to  the  first 
alarm  turned  in  on  this  fire,  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  personal  accounts  of 
men  who  took  part  in  fighting  the  fire. 
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rear.  A load  of  fresh  hay  was  delivered  to  the  O’Leary’s  on  Sun- 
day, October  8,  and  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  barn. 

Next  to  the  O’Leary s on  the  east  lived  James  E.  Dalton  and 
family  in  a frame  cottage,  set  back  from  the  street  and  built  on 
cedar  posts  about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  The  rest  of  the 
block  was  occupied  by  frame  houses,  some  of  two  stories,  similar 
to  die  O'Leary  houses.  The  alley  in  the  rear,  running  east  and 
west,  was  sixteen  feet  wide  and  was  lined  with  sheds  and  barns 
on  both  sides.  On  the  nordiwest  corner  of  the  alley  and  Clinton 
Street  was  a paint  shop. 

THE  START  OF  THE  FIRE 

Some  time  between  8:30  and  8:45  p.  m.,  on  October  8,  Mrs. 
O’Leary  went  out  to  her  barn  with  a lighted  kerosene  lamp  of 
the  table  variety,  either  to  milk  one  of  the  cows  or  look  after  one 
that  was  ailing.  Mrs.  O’Leary  placed  the  lamp  on  the  floor  of  the 
barn.  The  cow  became  frisky  and  kicked  over  the  lamp  with  her 
right  hind  foot.  Mrs.  O'Leary  screamed.  The  flame  set  fire  to  the 
kerosene  running  over  the  floor  of  die  barn,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  interior  of  the  barn  was  a mass  of  flames  and  smoke. 

It  is  not  deflnitely  known  what  happened  during  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  but  it  is  likely  that  Mrs.  O’Leary,  frightened 
though  she  undoubtedly  was,  made  efforts  to  put  out  the  fire  and 
to  save  the  animals.  Neighbors  heard  the  scream  and,  looking  out 
of  their  windows,  saw  the  burning  barn  and  hastened  to  give  aid. 
They  were  able  to  rescue  only  the  calf,  which  was  badly  burned 
and  which  diey  led  to  a vacant  lot  across  the  street.  They  were 
unable  to  extinguish  the  blaze,  which  set  Dalton’s  house  on  fire 
while  he  was  trying  to  save  the  O'Leary  barn.  The  fire  was  now 
visible  to  the  entire  neighborhood,  but  no  one  as  yet  had  thought 
of  calling  the  Fire  Department. 

THE  ALARM  FOR  THE  FIRE 

At  9:05  p.  m.  a man  in  shirtsleeves  ran  into  Bruno  Goll’s  drug 
store  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Canal  and  Twelfth  Streets,  on 
the  outside  of  which  was  Fire  Alarm  Box  296,  and  urgently 
asked  him  to  turn  in  an  alarm,  saying  the  fire  was  near  the 
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O'Leary  house.  Goll  took  his  key,  opened  the  box  and  turned  in 
the  alarm,  which,  however,  did  not  register  at  the  Court  House. 

The  glare  of  the  fire  now  became  visible  dirough  the  smoke, 
showed  over  the  houses  in  die  neighborhood,  and  was  noticed  by 
the  watchman  on  duty  in  the  tower  of  the  Litde  Giant  Engine 
Company  No.  6,  six  blocks  directly  south  of  the  fire,  on  Maxwell 
Street.  He  called  the  alarm  down  to  the  foreman,  William  H. 
Musham,  who  was  on  watch.  Without  losing  any  time,  Musham 
hitched  up  and  the  Little  Giant,  which  had  returned  to  its  quar- 
ters only  one  hour  before  from  the  great  fire  of  the  preceding 
night,  rolled  out  to  the  fire  at  9:21  p.  m.,  with  a depleted  crew. 
As  the  company  left  its  quarters,  the  bell  of  the  fire  alarm  tele- 
graph system  was  sounding  Box  342,  Canalport  Avenue  and 
Halsted  Street,  one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  fire.  Foreman 
Musham  paid  no  attention  to  the  alarm  as  given  by  the  bell  but 
went  directly  to  the  fire  on  DeKoven  Street. 

Just  prior  to  this,  William  J.  Brown,  night  operator  on  duty  in 
the  central  fire  alarm  telegraph  office  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
Court  House,  noticed  a light  in  the  southwest.  He  called  it  to  the 
attention  of  his  sister,  who  was  in  the  office.  At  first  they  thought 
it  was  a rekindling  of  the  coal  piles  of  the  previous  fire,  but  then 
they  noticed  that  the  light  increased  in  brightness.  About  this 
time  the  glare  was  sighted  by  Madiias  Schaffer,  watchman  on 
duty  in  the  tower  of  the  Court  House.  Deciding  it  was  a fire,  he 
located  it  through  his  spyglass  at  Canalport  and  Halsted  and 
called  to  Operator  Brown  to  strike  Box  342,  which  Brown  did. 
At  9:21  the  gongs  in  the  engine  houses  were  striking  the  box, 
while  the  Court  House  bell  boomed  out:  3-4-2,  3-4-2. 

About  9:22  p.  m.,  William  Lee,  one  of  the  O'Leary  neighbors, 
ran  into  GolFs  drug  store  and -cried  “The  fLe  is  spreading 
rapidly.”  Goll  told  him  diat  an  alarm  was  not  necessary,  as  the 
engine  had  just  gone  down  the  street.  Goll  would  not  give  him 
the  key  to  the  box,  nor  turn  in  another  alarm. 

Goll  then  went  to  the  door,  and  noticing  that  die  flames  had  as- 
sumed considerable  magnitude,  turned  in  another  alarm,  which 
also  did  not  register  at  the  Court  House.  On  receiving  the  alarm 
for  Box  342,  Engine  Companies  Chicago  No.  5,  Waubansia  No.  2, 
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Illinois  No.  15,  and  Hose  Companies  America  No.  2,  Tempest 
No.  i,  and  Protection  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  2,  pulled  out  of  their 
quarters  for  die  fire. 

At  9:24  p.  m.  die  Little  Giant  arrived  at  the  fire  and  took  the 
plug  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Jefferson  and  DeKoven  Streets. 
Foreman  Musham,  finding  five  or  six  houses  and  sheds  on  fire 
in  the  rear  of  DeKoven  Street,  quickly  laid  a line  of  hose  down 
DeKoven  Street  and  along  the  cast  side  of  the  O’Leary  lot  and 
put  a stream  of  water  on  the  fire.  The  fire  at  this  time  was  not 
large.  It  could  best  be  described  as  a nasty  fire  or  nest  of  fire. 

A few  minutes  after  Box  342  was  struck,  Third  Assistant  Fire 
Marshal  Benner  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  fire.  Mathias 
Schaffer,  the  watchman  in  the  tower,  while  watching  the  spread 
of  the  fire,  now  became  convinced  that  Box  342  was  die  wrong 
location  for  the  fire.  He  called  Brown  and  asked  him  to  strike 
319  at  the  Police  Station  on  12th  Street.  Brown  refused,  saying 
it  would  confuse  the  companies  and  that  the  companies  would 
pass  the  fire  on  their  way  to  Box  342.  At  9:31,  Brown  struck  the 
second  alarm  for  Box  342.  A few  seconds  afterwards,  Boxes  293, 
295,  and  296  were  pulled,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  these  calls, 
thinking  they  were  all  for  the  same  fire. 

America  Hose  Company  No.  2,  on  leaving  its  quarters,  went 
directly  to  the  fire.  It  took  the  plug  at  Clinton  and  Taylor  Streets, 
and  laying  out  a line  of  hose,  put  a plug  stream  on  the  fire.  The 
Little  Giant  worked  fine,  two  men  being  required  to  hold  the 
pipe.  Tempest  Hose  Company  No.  1 arrived  at  the  fire  about 
9:32  p.  m.  and  also  took  water  at  Clinton  and  Taylor.  Laying 
out  a line  of  hose,  it  also  put  a stream  on  the  fire. 

On  receiving  the  call  for  Box  342,  Chicago  Engine  Company 
No.  5,  Chris  Schimmels,  foreman,  promptly  left  its  quarters  on 
Jefferson  Street,  just  north  of  Van  Buren,  about  eight  blocks 
north  of  the  fire.  At  the  door,  noticing  a bright  light  in  the  north- 
east sky,  Schimmels  became  confused  and  drove  to  Clinton  and 
Jackson  Streets.  Engineer  Henry  V.  Coleman  cried  out  to  the 
driver  of  the  engine  that  they  were  going  in  die  wrong  direction. 
They  turned  around  and  went  south  to  Van  Buren,  west  to 
Halsted,  south  to  Forquer  and  finally  east  to  the  corner  of  that 
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street  and  Jefferson,  one  block  northwest  of  the  Ere,  arriving 
there  at  about  9:36  p.  m. 

Taking  the  plug  on  the  northwest  corner,  a line  of  hose  was 
laid  to  the  Taylor  Street  front  of  the  Ere.  At  this  time,  the  Little 
Giant  was  playing  a heavy  stream  on  the  fire  in  the  alley.  A few 
minutes  afterwards,  when  water  was  sent  through  Chicago 
No.  5’s  line,  the  hose  burst.  The  men  tried  to  repair  the  hose  by 
wrapping  blankets  around  the  breaks  and  weighting  them  down 
with  planks.  This  did  not  work,  and  nothing  could  be  done  until 
another  supply  of  hose  was  received.  At  this  time  a spring  broke 
in  the  pump  and  the  engine  became  disabled.  Foreman  Schim- 
mels  ran  to  the  engine  and  stopped  the  stoker  from  drawing  the 
Ere,  but  the  engine  was  now  out  of  service. 

THE  FIRE  SPREADS 

The  fire  now  spread  to  the  barns  and  sheds  on  both  sides  of 
the  alley.  The  wind,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  a gentle 
breeze,  now  commenced  to  blow  strongly,  and  the  sparks  from 
the  fire  were  blown  into  the  yards  and  set  off  the  shavings  and 
wood  piles  there.  The  burning  shavings  were  sucked  up  from 
the  yards,  whirled  aloft  along  with  sparks  and  burning  shingles 
from  the  sheds  and  barns,  and  set  fire  to  more  sheds  and  to  the 
backs  of  the  houses  on  Taylor  Street. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Benner,  Foreman 
Musham  of  the  Little  Giant  had  a chance  to  look  around  at  the 
fire.  Noting  that  it  had  crossed  the  alley  and  that  the  houses  on 
Taylor  Street  were  burning,  he  pressed  some  citizens  into  service 
and  with  their  aid  laid  a second  line  of  hose  down  the  alley  be- 
tween Taylor  and  DeKoven  streets  and  put  a stream  of  water  on 
those  houses. 

A row  of  flat-roofed,  two-story  buildings  occupied  by  groceries 
and  saloons,  and  fronting  on  Jefferson  Street,  now  took  fire.  Mar- 
shal Benner  ordered  Musham  back  to  work  on  them.  The  citi- 
zens abandoned  their  hose  and  it  burned  in  the  alley.  Thus  was 
lost  a good  chance  to  stop  the  fire  in  the  O'Leary  block. 

Waubansia  No.  2 arrived  at  the  fire  shortly  after  No.  5 and 
took  the  plug  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Taylor  Streets,  directly 
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in  front  of  the  fire.  It  had  gone  to  Box  342,  and  on  the  two-mile 
run  back  to  the  fire  it  is  likely  that  the  steam  pressure  had  fallen, 
possibly  from  lack  of  fuel,  because  it  did  little  or  nothing  for 
some  minutes  afterwards. 

Marshal  Williams  now  arrived  at  the  fire  in  response  to  the  sec- 
ond alarm.  Noting  the  threatening  aspect  the  fire  had  now  taken 
on,  he  immediately  sent  Private  Dorsey,  of  America  Hose  No.  2, 
to  turn  in  a third  alarm. 

Foreman  William  Mullens,  with  Illinois  Engine  Company 
No.  15,  also  went  to  Canalport  and  Halsted,  but  found  no  fire 
there.  He  dien  proceeded  to  the  fire  and  at  abput  9:40  p.  m.  took 
the  plug  at  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Desplaines  streets,  a block 
and  a half  from  the  Ere,  and  went  to  work. 

At  9:45  p.  m.,  die  hose  truck  of  William  James  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  3,  the  engine  of  which  was  in  the  shops,  arrived  at  the 
corner  of  Forquer  and  Jefferson  Streets.  Chicago  No.  5 was  still 
disabled.  Steam  was  down,  and  the  men  were  tearing  up  planks 
from  the  sidewalk  for  fuel  so  they  could  get  up  steam  quickly. 
The  fire  was  still  on  die  south  side  of  Taylor  Street,  and  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  were  showing  the  effects 
of  it.  A line  of  hose  was  laid  and  a stream  put  on  the  fire.  The 
broken  and  useless  hose  of  Chicago  Number  5 had  burned  where 
it  was  lying  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  fire.  Charles  Petrie,  die 
engineer  of  William  James  No.  3,  turned  over  a section  of  hose 
to  No.  5.  About  9:55  p.  m.,  Chicago  No.  5 was  again  ready  for 
work.  It  was  now  discovered  that  the  coal  supply  of  the  engine 
was  exhausted,  and  the  nearest  supply  was  at  the  engine  house 
eight  blocks  to  the  north. 

The  houses  on  die  north  side  of  Taylor  Street,  which  was 
sixty  feet  wide,  now  took  fire.  These  houses  were  of  the  same 
general  character  as  those  in  die  O’Leary  block.  At  this  time 
die  fire  did  not  appear  to  be  beyond  the  firemen’s  power  to  sub- 
due. The  fire  was  confined  to  the  two  blocks,  with  a strong  hold 
on  only  one.  No  one  felt  alarmed,  though  the  light  was  so  bright 
that  a person  could  read  the  city  clock  one  and  a quarter  miles 
distant.  The  wind  was  carrying  sparks  right  through  the  center 
of  the  city,  its  course  lying  only  two  blocks  west  of  the  city  hall. 
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st.  Paul’s  church  takes  fire 

About  10  p.  m.,  Watchman  Schaffer,  in  the  Court  House 
Tower,  noticed  that  a fire  had  broken  out  four  or  five  blocks 
north  of  the  original  fire.  He  told  Operator  Brown,  in  the  fire 
alarm  telegraph  office,  to  strike  Box  387  at  Van  Buren  and  Canal 
streets,  three  blocks  north  of  the  real  location  at  Clinton  and 
Mather  streets.  Box  293  was  located  at  Canal  and  Polk,  one  and 
a half  blocks  from  the  new  fire. 

The  second  alarm  engines  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  original 
fire  when  Marshal  Williams,  who  thought  he  had  the  fire  under 
control,  was  told,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  St.  Paul’s  Catholic 
Church  was  on  fire.  This  church  was  four  blocks  to  the  north,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  block  bounded  by  Mather  Street  on  the 
south,  Clinton  on  the  west,  Canal  on  the  east,  and  Harrison  on 
the  north.  This  block  was  335  feet  from  east  to  west  and  500  from 
south  to  north.  In  it,  besides  the  church  and  its  parish  house  on 
the  northeast  corner,  were  two  large  three-story-and-attic 
wooden  shingle  mills  and  yards  belonging  to  W.  B.  Bateham. 
One  mill,  a three-story-and-attic  frame  building,  240  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide,  fronted  on  Canal  Street.  Separated  from  it  by 
a space  of  80  feet  was  another  of  the  same  construction,  same 
height  and  length,  but  40  feet  wide.  The  southwest  corner  of  the 
mills  almost  touched  the  church.  These  mills  covered  one  and  a 
half  acres  of  ground. 

Eleven  feet  south  of  the  mills,  and  east  of  the  church,  stood  a 
three-story  wooden  building  occupied  by  the  Roelle  Furniture 
Finishing  Company.  Siding  on  Mather  Street,  it  was  fifty  by 
seventy  feet  in  size  and  was  filled  with  combustibles.  In  the  yards 
of  the  mills  were  a thousand  cords  of  fire-kindling  wood,  in  piles 
25  feet  high,  as  well  as  about  600,000  feet  of  furniture  lumber  be- 
longing to  the  Frank  Mayer  Furniture  Company  which  occu- 
pied the  attic  of  the  east  Bateham  mill  building.  On  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  block  was  the  old  J.  D.  Caton  residence,  a 
house  of  the  large  country  farmhouse  style,  which  stood  well 
back  on  a lot  filled  with  large  trees. 

Mr.  Bateham,  a member  of  the  Common  Council,  had  been  an 
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early  Ere  marshal.  He  was  at  all  times  a close  observer  of  the 
larger  Fires  in  the  city.  He  noticed  the  fire  from  his  residence  at 
Harrison  and  Silver  streets  at  8:45  p.  m.  Shortly  before  nine 
o’clock,  he  saw  that  it  had  greatly  increased.  Because  of  the  ex- 
ceeding dryness  of  the  city  and  fearing  for  his  mills  as  the  wind 
had  commenced  to  blow  strongly,  he  started  for  his  property  at 
about  9 p.  m.  He  watched  the  fire  and  saw  large  pieces  of  burn- 
ing material  from  300  to  500  feet  in  the  air,  flying  in  a northeast- 
erly direction.  He  reached  his  mills  at  9:30  p.  m.,  where  he  found 
his  watchman  at  work  with  a chemical  engine.  They  started  the 
mill  engine  and  pump,  and  laying  hose  from  a,  fire  plug  in  front 
of  the  mill,  they  flooded  everything  in  the  yard.  He  hoped  to  save 
his  mills,  for  shortly  after  10  p.  m.  the  burning  church  had  gone 
down  in  ruins,  although  it  had  had  the  work  of  three  steamers, 
the  Fred  Gund  No.  14,  Denis  J.  Swenie,  foreman,  the  A.  C. 
Coventry  No.  11,  Foreman  Laurence  J.  Welch,  and  the  Jacob 
Rehm  No.  4,  Foreman  John  Rheinwald. 

There  was  an  unburned  space  between  the  original  fire  and  his 
mills.  The  Roelle  factory  took  fire  and  soon  went  up  in  smoke 
and  flame.  From  the  Roelle  factory,  the  fire  passed  into  the  Mayer 
Furniture  Company  in  the  attic  of  the  east  Bateham  mill.  It 
spread  throughout  the  mill  and  the  rest  of  the  block  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  By  ten-thirty,  die  firemen  were  driven  from 
the  Bateham  mills  by  the  intense  heat,  and  hope  was  given  up  of 
saving  them.  As  Mr.  Bateham  turned  from  his  property  he  re- 
marked, “The  materials  from  diis  mill  will  fire  die  south  side, 
and  nothing  can  prevent  it.”  The  burning  of  the  Bateham  mills 
was  a scene  of  appalling  grandeur,  the  flames  leaping  hundreds 
of  feet  into  the  air. 

At  10:40  p.  m.,  Operator  Brown  sent  out  a third  alarm  for  Box 
342  over  the  wires,  but  did  not  strike  it  on  the  Court  House  bell, 
although  he  knew  at  the  time  that  this  box  was  not  the  correct 
one  for  the  fire. 

There  were  now  two  distinct  and  separate  fires,  each  one 
burning  furiously  and  each  more  than  a task  for  the  entire  de- 
partment. To  keep  the  story  clear,  the  original  fire  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to  as  the  “O’Leary  Fire”  and  that  of  Bateham’s  mills 
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as  the  “Bateham  Fire.”  This  method  of  designating  separate  fires 
will  be  adhered  to  throughout  the  rest  of  the  story. 

THE  o'LEARY  FIRE  MOVES  NORTH 

To  return  to  the  original,  or  O’Leary  fire:  after  it  had  crossed 
Taylor  Street,  it  advanced  steadily,  cutting  a swath  80  or  100  feet 
wide  and  moving  on  a course  about  10  degrees  east  of  north. 
From  this  burning  trail  it  spread  to  the  east  and  west.  Advancing 
two  blocks,  it  halted  for  a time,  and  then,  turning  back  because  of 
a shift  of  the  wind,  burned  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Jefferson, 
skipping  buildings  here  and  there.  The  fire  did  not  cross  Jeffer- 
son Street.  It  now  took  up  its  northward  march  once  more,  aided 
in  its  advance  by  drafts  blowing  under  sidewalks  and  buildings, 
curling  around  them  and  rushing  up  alleys.  The  people  living 
in  this  neighborhood,  mostly  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  were 
singularly  cheerful  in  the  face  of  the  danger  and  destruction 
which  threatened  them.  They  had  filled  the  streets  with  their 
household  goods,  dirough  which  the  fire  ran  like  a stream.  The 
fire  crossed  Clinton  Street  between  Ewing  and  Forquer. 

Frank  Sherman  Engine  No.  9 stood  its  ground  at  the  corner 
of  Polk  and  Clinton.  The  engineer  placed  a door  to  shield  him 
from  the  blistering  heat.  The  heat  scorched  the  hair  off  the 
panicky  horses  and  almost  burned  off  the  whiskers  of  the  en- 
gineer and  his  stoker.  To  save  the  engine,  it  was  necessary  to 
move  it  on  the  run.  About  this  time  a barn  between  Harrison  and 
Sebor  streets,  about  two  blocks  ahead  of  the  fire,  took  fire  and 
burned  fiercely,  and  it  was  but  a few  minutes  until  other  barns 
in  the  vicinity  were  on  fire.  The  fire  was  now  advancing  in  two 
solid  columns,  one  between  Clinton  and  Jefferson  streets,  and 
the  other  between  Clinton  and  Canal,  with  the  latter  in  advance. 
They  soon  united  with  the  fire  spreading  from  Bateham’s  Mills. 
This  common  fire,  covering  an  area  of  about  30  acres,  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  “O’Leary-Bateham  Fire.” 

The  firemen  were  hindered  all  the  time  by  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  that  ever  attended  a fire.  Beer  and  whiskey  flowed  like 
water,  but  die  crowd  was  good-natured  instead  of  quarrelsome. 
In  one  place  it  was  so  troublesome  that  Foreman  Swenie,  of  Fred 
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Gund  Engine  Company  No.  14,  ordered  his  men  to  turn  the 
stream  into  the  crowd.  They  shot  the  stream  straight  into  it  and 
bowled  over  a dozen  people.  He  expected  a fight,  but  those 
knocked  over  got  up  laughing  and  wanted  him  to  turn  the  hose 
on  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 

The  spread  of  the  fire  was  now  so  rapid  that  the  fire  engines 
in  front  of  the  fire  were  compelled  to  make  quick  changes  of 
position  to  avoid  being  destroyed.  Fred  Gund  Engine  No.  14  was 
compelled  to  move  from  its  initial  position  on  Canal  Street,  in 
front  of  Bateham’s  Mills,  to  just  south  of  Harrison,  where  it  had 
made  a stand  for  a half-hour.  It  then  made  a short  stand  at  Harri- 
son and  Canal,  from  which  position  it  was  driven  by  the  fire.  It 
then  moved  to  a location  on  Van  Buren  Street  near  the  bridge. 

The  fire  was  now  a magnificent  spectacle.  Flames  leaped  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  die  air,  driving  tremendous  billows  of  smoke 
high  above  them,  where  they  formed  ominous  clouds  which 
moved  slowly  to  the  northeast.  The  sky  was  filled  with  showers 
of  sparks,  burning  boards  and  shingles  with  pieces  of  roofing 
tar  paper  being  blown  over  the  city  and  the  lake.  Even  die  crib 
was  threatened  in  its  location  three-quarters  of  a mile  off  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  about  two  miles  from  the  fire,  and  the  keeper 
and  his  wife  were  forced  to  work  desperately  to  keep  the  roof  of 
that  structure  from  burning  over  their  heads. 

THE  FIRE  STRIKES  THE  SOUTH  SIDE 

At  1 1 *.30  p.  m.  the  fire  reached  Van  Buren  Street.  Before  it  was 
the  burned  area  of  the  fire  of  the  preceding  night.  Up  to  this  time 
everybody  believed  that  the  fire  would  be  confined  to  the  West 
Side  and  that  it  would  soon  be  extinguished.  But  a sudden  puff  of 
die  variable  wind  blew  down  a curved  wing  of  the  great  golden- 
red  clouds  hanging  in  the  sky.  It  fell  like  the  shear  of  a sabre, 
and  in  a second  a red  glare  shot  up  on  the  south  side,  as  if  the 
blow  had  fallen  upon  a helmet  and  sent  up  a glitter  of  sparks  and 
a spurt  of  blood.  The  fire  had  overleaped  the  narrow  river  and 
lodged  itself  in  the  very  heart  of  that  part  of  the  city. 

The  building  the  fire  thus  struck  on  the  South  Side  was  the 
new  stable,  owned  by  the  Parmelee  Omnibus  and  Stage  Com- 
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pany,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Jackson  and  Franklin  streets. 
This  building,  a three-story  brick  structure,  had  just  been  com- 
pleted and  was  to  be  occupied  on  October  n.  Fearing  for  its 
safety  in  front  of  the  advancing  flood  of  fire  and  hoping  to  save 
it  from  destruction,  its  owners  had  posted  a force  of  employees 
on  the  roof  to  put  out  sparks  and  brands  as  diey  fell.  The  fire 
struck  the  building  with  such  suddenness  that  they  were  forced 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  In  a few  minutes  the  building  was  engulfed 
in  flames,  forming  a new  center  from  which  the  fire  spread  in  all 
directions.  This  fire,  a new,  separate  and  distinct  one,  was  about 
1200  feet  from  the  Bateham-O’Leary  fire  on  the  West  Side. 
It  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  “Parmelee  Fire.” 

Just  before  midnight,  Sergeant  Kaufman,  of  the  weather  office 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  building  on  Washington 
Street  east  of  die  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  directly  across  from 
the  Court  House,  read  the  anemometer  on  the  roof  and  noted 
that  the  wind  was  registering  a velocity  of  60  miles  per  hour. 

At  this  time,  Marshal  Williams  was  in  front  of  the  West  Side 
fire  on  Van  Buren  Street.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of  Fred  Gund 
Engine  No.  14,  located  at  the  mouth  of  an  alley  on  Van  Buren 
Street,  he  ordered  Foreman  Swenie  to  move  it  and  pressed  several 
citizens  into  service  to  assist  him.  On  being  informed  of  the  fire 
on  the  South  Side,  he  jumped  on  a hose  cart  and  drove  over  to  it. 
As  to  the  Fred  Gund  engine,  the  men  of  the  company  continued 
to  play  a stream  on  the  fire  and  a half-hour  passed  before  they 
attempted  to  carry  out  Williams’  orders.  They  were  then  forced 
to  flee  from  the  fire,  but  they  failed  to  unscrew  the  hose  from  the 
fire  plug.  Efforts  to  pull  it  free  by  a line  of  hose  around  its  axle 
failed,  and  the  engine  was  abandoned.  When  the  fire  burned  the 
hose  connection  with  the  fire  plug,  the  engine  ran  down  the  in- 
cline to  the  bridge  approach  in  the  alley,  and  after  a half-hour 
the  w'alls  of  a burning  building  fell  upon  it,  and  it  was  destroyed. 

Williams  now  had  but  fourteen  engines  to  fight  two  fires:  one, 
a raging  sea  of  flames,  three-quarters  of  a mile  long  and  150  acres 
in  extent;  and  the  other,  across  the  river,  one-quarter  of  a mile  to 
the  northeast,  threatening  the  business  district  of  the  city.  Those 
who  believed  that  the  burned  area  of  the  previous  fire,  which 
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extended  north  from  Van  Buren  Street,  would  act  as  a break  to 
stop  the  fire,  were  now  fearful  for  the  safety  of  the  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Depot,  and  the  trains  of  passenger 
cars  in  the  yards.  The  depot  was  a wooden  structure.  If  it  had 
gone,  then  there  would  have  been  little  chance  of  saving  the  West 
Side.  The  depot  and  the  cars  were  saved  by  the  efforts  of  Illinois 
Engine  Company  No.  15,  William  Mullens,  foreman,  and  the 
employees  of  the  railroad. 

THE  GAS  WORKS  TAKE  FIRE 

At  12:00  midnight,  a burning  brand  was  carried  across  the 
river  and  fell  upon  a shed  of  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company.  The  shed  took  fire,  and  the  fire  spread  to  another 
building  of  the  gas  works  and  to  Powell’s  Proofing  Works.  The 
gas  works  had  a daily  capacity  of  800,000  cubic  feet.  The  plant 
was  working  when  the  fire  hit  it.  There  were  about  200,000  cubic 
feet  on  hand  in  the  two  large  gas  holders.  A rumor  ran  through 
the  crowds  that  the  gas  tanks  were  going  to  explode.  A panic 
ensued,  the  people  fleeing  from  the  vicinity  in  all  directions. 
The  rumor  was  false  and  dieir  fears  groundless,  for  the  night 
superintendent  of  the  plant,  fearful  of  the  destruction  that  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  tanks  would  cause,  opened  the  valves  and  sent  the 
gas  over  to  die  reserve  holders  on  the  North  Side.  The  tanks  be- 
ing of  the  expansion  type  dropped  rapidly.  The  superintendent 
also  shut  off  the  valves  to  die  mains,  and  the  city  was  plunged  into 
darkness,  the  only  light  being  that  of  the  glare  of  the  fire,  which 
lit  the  streets  up  as  if  by  day.  Some  gas  did  escape,  but  it  burned 
as  it  came  out  of  joints  and  cracks  in  the  apparatus,  opened  up  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  There  was  no  explosion,  but  the  fire  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  plant,  and  from  it  to  the  Armory  adjoin- 
ing, on  Adams  Street.  The  Armory  was  soon  in  flames  and  some 
ammunition  in  it  exploded  as  it  burned. 

conley’s  patch  takes  fire 

At  12:20  a.m.  (October  9),  a huge  blazing  brand  was  carried 
by  a whirling  eddy  of  superheated  air  over  the  river  to  the  South 
Side,  for  a distance  of  about  one-quarter  of  a mile.  It  fell  on  top 
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of  a large  three-story  frame  tenement,  on  the  north  side  of  Adams 
Street  in  “Conley’s  Patch,”  an  unsavory  mess  of  hovels,  shacks 
and  shanties,  extending  from  the  gas  works  to  Wells  Street  be- 
tween Adams  and  Monroe  streets.  The  tenement  became  a rag- 
ing mass  of  flames  in  an  instant,  and  from  it  fire  spread  through- 
out the  patch  in  all  directions  as  fast  as  a man  could  walk,  reach- 
ing Monroe  Street  in  one  minute’s  time.  There  were  now  three 
separate  fires  burning  on  the  South  Side. 

The  crowds  which  had  crossed  the  river  to  the  West  Side  to 
watch  the  fire,  now  fearful  of  what  could  happen  to  the  South 
Side,  reversed  their  trek  and  swarmed  back  across  the  Madison 
Street  and  other  bridges,  which  were  soon  jammed  with  surging 
masses  of  humanity,  broken  only  by  the  swinging  of  the  bridges 
to  permit  tugs  to  tow  vessels  cut  of  danger  to  the  North  Branch. 
A few  vessels  took  fire  and  burned  alongside  their  docks,  and  the 
river  itself  took  fire,  masses  of  grease,  oil  and  combustible  ma- 
terials on  its  surface  being  ignited  by  sparks.  The  fire  burned 
slowly  back  to  the  river,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  sparks  and 
brands  from  the  Bateham  Fire,  set  off  Adams  Street  Bridge  and 
the  Nelson  elevator,  which  had  been  spared  by  the  fire  of  the 
previous  night. 

The  area  from  the  river  to  Wells  Street,  between  Adams  and 
Monroe  streets,  had  become  in  a very  short  time  a raging  sea  of 
flames,  a great  fire  that  was  far  more  threatening  to  the  city  than 
that  on  the  West  Side.  This  fire,  covering  three  large  city  blocks, 
now  moved  forward  to  attack  the  business  district,  which  lay 
directly  before  it  to  the  northeast.  It  sent  out  two  columns,  one 
moving  directly  east  and  the  other  to  the  northeast.  The  east 
column,  also  spreading  south  at  a rapid  rate,  soon  joined  the  fire 
spreading  east  and  north  from  Parmelee’s  Fire,  and  the  whole 
formed  a great  fire  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  the 
“South  Side  Fire.”  This  fire  was  one  continuous  line  of  flame,  ex- 
tending from  Van  Buren  to  Monroe  Street,  with  salients  moving 
on  the  heart  of  the  city ; one,  advancing  east  and  south  from  Jack- 
son  and  Franklin  streets,  will  be  called  the  “South  Column,”  and 
another,  advancing  east  and  northeast  on  and  from  Monroe 
Street,  will  be  designated  the  “Northeast  Column.” 
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The  spread  of  these  columns  was  made  easy  by  the  alleys 
through  which  they  swirled  and  rushed  with  fury.  Fire  entered 
buildings  through  the  rear  windows,  and  in  an  instant  great  curl- 
ing flames,  in  some  cases  about  ioo  feet  high,  burst  out  through 
the  front.  The  flames  advanced  like  an  army  sending  out  rec- 
onnoitering  detachments.  The  wind  carried  this  Are  before  it, 
spreading  it  by  eddies  and  currents  and  extending  it  considerably. 

The  heat  had  now  become  so  intense  as  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  wind  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fire.  This  was  especially 
the  case  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  fire,  towards  the  front,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  east  at  30  miles  per  hour.  This  caused  a 
decided  counterclockwise,  whirling  motion  in  the  column  of 
flame  and  smoke.  Blazing  pieces  of  timber  of  considerable  size 
were  now  whirled  aloft  and  carried  to  the  north-northeast.  They 
started  new  fires  as  they  fell  on  die  tar  paper  and  gravel  roofs,  or 
struck  die  fronts  of  the  mansard-top  stories  and  cupolas.  These 
new  fires,  being  in  the  line  of  the  smoke,  were  invisible  to  those 
watching  the  main  fires. 

THE  COURT  HOUSE  BURNS 

The  moon  rose  at  12:40  a.m.,  just  visible  through  the  haze  of 
smoke  hanging  over  the  lake,  on  a scene  of  impending  disaster. 
It  was  now  apparent  to  all  that  the  city  was  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  fire.  Mayor  Mason  went  to  his  office  about  midnight 
and  wired  appeals  to  cities  throughout  the  country  for  firemen 
and  apparatus  to  help  stop  the  conflagration. 

About  ten  minutes  after  the  tower  had  taken  fire,  the  central 
well  and  staircases  of  the  Court  House  were  a raging  furnace 
from  which  the  flames  spread  throughout  the  building,  facili- 
tated by  die  main  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  halls.  At 
2:05  a.m.  the  bell  in  the  tower,  ringing  to  the  last,  went  clanging 
down  to  the  basement.  At  2:20  a.m.  the  roof  of  the  building  fell, 
and  the  west,  east  and  north  sides  of  the  square  were  burning 
fiercely.  Starting  at  the  gas  works  at  12:20  a.m.,  the  fire  had 
burned  a swath  400  to  500  feet  wide  and  about  half  a mile  long, 
in  a northeast  direction.  From  the  northwest  front  of  this  swath, 
the  fire  burned  north  on  Market,  Franklin  and  Wells  streets, 
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though  progressing  at  a slower  rate  than  the  northeast  column. 

Mayor  Mason  remained  in  his  office  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  until  the  upper  part  was  a mass  of  fire.  Before  he  left, 
he  ordered  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  in  die  basement  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

He  left  the  building  by  the  LaSalle  Street  entrance  and  then 
decided  to  go  to  his  home  at  12th  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue. 
Looking  south  on  LaSalle,  west  on  Washington,  east  on  Ran- 
dolph, he  saw  that  his  way  of  escape  was  cut  off  by  walls  of  flame. 
Going  north  on  LaSalle,  the  fire  on  Lake  and  Water  streets  cut 
off  his  escape.  He  dien  decided  to  go  to  the  North  Side.  He  tried 
going  through  the  LaSalle  Street  tunnel,  but  found  it  filled  with 
a struggling  mass  of  humanity,  some  trying  to  get  to  die  North 
Side,  and  others  to  the  South  Side,  although  it  was  still  possible  to 
cross  the  Wells  Street  Bridge  one  block  to  the  west,  widiout  diffi- 
culty, which  Mayor  Mason  did.  Noting  that  Wright’s  Stables  at 
Kinzie  and  State  streets  had  caught  fire,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Rush  Street  Bridge,  which  he  crossed  back  to  the  South  Side  and 
reached  his  home  about  4:30  a.m.,  after  a long  walk  around  the 
front  of  the  fire. 

The  fire  had  very  early  brought  out  city  officials  and  others, 
among  whom  was  James  H.  Hildreth,  a war  veteran,  who  had 
been  an  alderman  two  years  previously.  Believing  that  the  fire 
was  moving  faster  than  it  could  be  handled  by  the  firemen,  he 
sought  out  Marshal  Williams  on  the  West  Side  and  told  him  that 
he  must  resort  to  other  measures  or  there  was  no  knowing  what 
would  happen.  Williams  replied  that  he  was  doing  his  best. 
Hildreth  then  suggested  that  he  move  his  engines.  Williams 
then  went  about  his  business. 

Next,  Hildreth  talked  to  one  of  the  city  engineers,  who  also 
suggested  to  Williams  that  they  should  blow  up  or  tear  down 
buildings.  Williams  told  him  he  knew  nothing  about  powder  or 
how  to  use  it.  Hildreth  told  him  he  would  furnish  the  powder 
if  he  would  give  him  the  authority  to  use  it.  The  fire  at  that  time 
had  not  as  yet  set  off  Bateham’s  Mills. 

Hildreth  went  to  a powder  magazine  with  the  fire  insurance 
express  wagon.  He  broke  in  the  doors  of  the  magazine,  but  the 
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keeper  of  the  magazine  refused  to  let  him  have  fuses,  thus  de- 
laying him  considerably.  He  then  took  his  powder  to  the  Court 
House  and  searched  for  Williams  and  the  fire  commissioners. 
Meeting  the  Mayor,  he  explained  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  at 
about  i a.m.  the  Mayor  wrote  orders  authorizing  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  of  demolition. 

The  Mayor  suggested  that  he  start  with  the  Union  National 
Bank,  a four-story  and  basement  building  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  LaSalle.  On  LaSalle  between  Madison 
and  Washington,  Hildreth  found  Williams,  who  again  told  him 
he  would  still  tend  to  his  engines.  Hildreth  .secured  a squad  of 
police  to  carry  die  powder  to  the  bank.  Placing  it  in  the  base- 
ment, he  kicked  in  the  heads  of  the  kegs  with  his  boot,  spread 
the  powder,  laid  a train,  and  touched  it  off.  It  only  blew  through 
the  building.  He  next  tried  to  blow  up  the  Nixon  Block  on  Dear- 
born Street.  That  used  up  all  the  powder,  and  the  Mayor  said 
he  would  send  for  more.  Hildreth’s  first  efforts  to  stop  the  fire 
by  blowing  up  buildings  accomplished  nothing  and,  for  the 
time  being,  came  to  an  end. 

From  the  time  that  Bateham’s  Mills  took  fire,  the  Court  House 
was  in  danger  of  being  ignited  by  die  continuous  stream  of  sparks 
and  brands  that  was  blown  over  it.  Twice  before  midnight  the 
roof  caught  fire,  but  it  was  put  out  by  Watchman  Schaffer,  who 
went  out  on  the  roof  and  stamped  out  the  fires  with  his  feet.  At 
about  n p.m.,  Schaffer  was  relieved  by  Dennis  Denene.  He  went 
to  the  fire  and  returned  to  the  Court  House  at  midnight,  and 
again  went  out  on  the  roof  and  stamped  out  the  sparks  as  they 
fell.  At  12 : 14  a.m.,  Operator  Brown,  running  true  to  form,  struck 
Box  13,  Madison  and  Market  Streets. 

Under  the  balcony  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  tower,  one  of 
the  windows  had  been  broken  some  time  before  and  had  not 
been  repaired.  Workmen  making  repairs  inside  at  this  place  had 
left  shavings  behind  them.  Sparks  blown  through  the  broken 
window  set  fire  to  these  shavings,  as  wrell  as  the  inside  of  the  roof. 
Schaffer  crawled  in  under  the  roof,  and  aided  by  Brown,  whose 
relief,  George  E.  Fuller,  had  arrived  about  midnight,  tried  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  All  through  this  time,  the  Court  House  bell 
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CHICAGO , MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1S71 


TIE  MEAT  CALAMITY 
IFTDAH1 

Chicago  in  Ashes!! 


Ealreds  of  Millions  of  Dol- 
fen’  Worti  of  Property 
Destroys 


Tte  S®ti,  the  Kora  and  a Portion 
of  lio  West  Dm®  of 
the  City  in  Bnlm 

ill  {lie  Hotels,  Bools,  Public 
Buildings,  Newspaper  Offices 
d Bret  Business 
Blotls  Swept  Away. 

The  Conflagration 
Still  in  Progress. 

Fury  of  the  Flames. 

Details,  Etc.,  Eto. 


Chicago  l»  horning ! Up  to  tbit  hoor  of  writing 
<1  o'clock  p m the  best  part  of  the  e rr  j a.' ready 
in  aahaa!  An  area  of  bv'«  c*n  si  I and  seven  tr.  ilea 
In  length  and  caarlr  a kails  in  width,  emlrwclc, 
the  great  bu.loaa*  part  of  Ibacity.haj  been  barned 
over  ar  d now  lloa  t »aa»  of  smwwifitringTaini  • 

All  the  principal  hot*;,  all  the  ywt-le  bn. -dugs, 
all  the  hank,  all  the  irrri^w  cTara.  ml  th« 
placet  of  ante. meat,  nearly  a.l  the  r«*‘  bn.  J»». 
edifices  nearly  all  the  raJirvjwd  dryota.  the  «iw 
work*,  the  fa*  wwrka,  a^.ral  charckoa, 
and  thousands  of  prl.an  rre'.darcaa 
ane  store*  kar.  horn  on «»w*d-  Tks  proud.  noble 
•vagr.lhcent  Chlcwfw  »f  yw«?kr*ay,  ••  m-day  a r rr. 


.hi  law  of  what  It  n.  aak.  k«.p'.a*a  War  thekUl 
.weeping  fL-ne*.  U.  few  la  that  the  ewure  city 
will  be  oor-smed  hetwe  we  ahkTl  w thaw.-*: 

The  actin'  **utk  HvlaUw.  ho a Harraoa  c-'.« 
north  to  the  n.ar.alwoet  the  ctCre  Mortal Xri. 
toe.  from  the  riroc  w>  Lbwvvw  dark,  and  aer mrwi 
Uooh*  In  the  Went  IK. <•»<*.«  are  htrvwd 

It  la  nUwrly  le-paaaihie  to  rat. mu  tee  loaaaa 
lWv  iwwet  la  the  fctgrey. *a  aeM&e'.  w hwvacerta  ;* 
■.CHowa  ef  dollar*.  hart  ihae.e>.«aw  ajel  (» 
real  hrwUdereesaa,  wa  ea>  oaly  *r«w  a »w  hwtJ 
The  Ice  bashawwl.  **  LW  wrwee  at  5wic»«c  acd 


Ml  Wr.  pt  » e » et  wa  ftwnfay 


evening.  being  tanned  by  a cow  kicking  orer  t 
lamp  In  a .table  in  which  a woman  was  milking. 
An  alarm  >u  immediately  given,  but.  owing  to 
the  high  southwest  wind,  the  building  was  speed 
i’y  consumed,  and  thence  the  Are  spread  rapidly 
The  flicmen  could  not,  wifh  all  their  effort*.  get 
the  mastery  of  he  flame*.  Building  after  building 
a a.  fired  by  the  flying  cinders,  which,  landing 
on  ihe  roof.  which  were  as  dry 

a*  tinder.  owing  to  the  protracted 

dry  a ta  h-r,  instantly  took  fire.  >'  orthwardly  and 
northeastwardly  the  fiamee  took  their  course, 
lapping  np  house  after  bonee.  block  after  bhxk, 
atrect  after  elreet.  all  night  long. 

The  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation  is  beyond  the 
power  of  word#  to  describe,  Never.  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  has  each  a sceDe  of  extended,  terrible 
and  complete  destruction,  by  conflagration,  been 
recorded ; and  never  has  a more  frightful  scene  of 
panic,  distress  and  horror  been  witnessed  among  a 
helpless,  sorrowing,  enduring  population. 

K is  utterly  Impossible,  at  he  first  tbongnt.  for 
be  mind  to  laice  in  any  conception  of  he  fearful 
ravages  of  the  fire-fiend,  al  hough  the  as  ouulir.g 
facts  stated  above,  is  enough  to  appal  the  most 
heroic.  The  aw  ful  rn  h of  the  el  ua  ion  will  be 
more  fully  comprehended  by  a gl*Dce  at  he  follow- 
ing very  imperfec  lis  of  he  civ  a loss.  It  is,  how- 


ever, proper  to  state  that,  a:  his  wr.'ing.  the  con 
fheion  in  the  police  and  fire  departments  is 
so  complete  ac  to  render  it  impossible  to  give 
anything  like  a detailed  eccoun  of  be  terrible  con 

fi.gr a ion 

partial  details  of  the  losses. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned,  and  possibly  the  tnost 
startling  feature  of  this  carnival  of  flame,  is  the 
:otsi  destruction  of  the  City  Waterworks. by  which 
calamity  the  firemen  are  rendered  hi  lpleee  to  make 
the  least  end.  av.,r  t..  arrest  the  onw  ard  n.arrhof 
tc"  devouring  clement.  Shonid  any  olhi  r fires  oc 
i ur  in  parts  of  the  city  not  burning,  they  most 
certainly  have  their  wav  At  aboct  1 i o'clock 
'sst  nigh-  the  sheet  of  flarnea  licked  across  the 
river  in  t'  e neighborhood  of  Jackson  street,  firs; 
igniting  a • 'uail  wooden  building,  which  comma 
meated  tbs  fir,  to  the  Armory,  and  soon  to  the 
booth  Side  Gas  Wo.-W*.  the  Immense  ga-oncicr 
exploding  w-nh  a t,  arful  detonation,  heard  all 
over  the  cuv  Then  commenced  the  fearful 
ravages,  which  in  » few  hours  laid  the  the  entire 
South  nde  in  ash.#,  north  of  Ha.-risor..  The  Tost 
OfS.  e and  Custom  House.'  the  t haniber  of  t om- 
mere,  tne  Court  House  ar.d  the  rest  so.u  went 
down  in  the  oo-«o  of  fin  and  smoke  In  h:  .rf.  the 
following  prori.  ntnt  buildlno  t«vo  perished  with, 
in.  almost  every  case,  their  Chtire  contvLl# 
the  New  Jerusalem  church,  on  Adams  street,  and 
the  Catholic  Church,  on  Dcsplaines  street 
T he  Joi-asaL  office,  the  Tribune,  the  Times,  the 
H<  publican,  the  Post.  the\ail.thcb;ta;c  Zcuung. 
the  I'nion  ar.d  many  other  publication# 
y'rovbv  's  Opera  Horn  . McYlekrc'e  Theat  er.  Hoo 
\ s Opera  House.  Dearborn  Tt-  a'.er.  and  Wood  * 
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First,  Second,  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth.  Union- 
Northwestern.  Jlanufacturers'  Cook  Conmy.  aud- 
Illlnoii  Nsiuanai  Bank* 

Tae  Second  Preabylenan  t hunih.  M Taui  s Unt- 
vetsaiul  Chcrch.  Trinlry  t Episcopal  > Church. 

The  magnificent  dc^oi  of  the  Chicago.  TU-ck  It 
'.ar.d  ar.d  Taeiflc  and  .'.ake  Stvi  ar.d  Michigan 
SotLhrru  Railroad*,  on  Van  Bsm  acre*:,  at  the 
bead  of  La  oalic  stroeh.  The  Gres;  y'entral  Union 
d— ocanfi  the  Wells  street  depots  of  the  Chicago 
aad  Northwcsterr  Railroad. 

The  Nation*.  Elevator,  vomer  of  Adams  ar.d  ’he 
river.  Artucr.  Doie  St  c o s Elevator,  corner  Mar 
sec  sad  the  nevvr.  Hiram  Whoeier'a  Elrvauir.  on 
same  corner  as  the  above,  the  Galena  Elevator, 
omrv  Saak  strexu  bridge  and  rver.  a.nd  A of  the 
Iklmta  CwturaLnear  the  IlUaots  Depot  .at  the  baain. 

Trvcxmt  Douse.  Sherman  Hoc*.-.  Br.gg*  Bona*. 
M- irppoltasv,  Pairr.er.  Adams.  Bhrtlow.  European. 

. Brrwa  a Oard.m  City  and  the  new  lariflr.  In  pro- 

TTva  fotUwtng  pecmiBi-ul  hue!ne*a  bouses  are  is 
u«w  ps.eid,  Leftheraad  L-*  i V Fnrwell'a  blofik. 
a_-wi  aH  tha  v-agr. 'i  vret  Elocas  la  taai  locality. 
TTvalaka  hw*»  Fc'.Aabtag  Gompaay  a sew  bniid. 
! tg.  wa  v jar k stron.  Tarrwor  tow  , o*  Miohlgan  Av. 
and  adyarcert  reddvaoea. 

Fac-r*.'l  Hail  barn*'  at  nVant  ton:  o'clock  this 
■cvwlagy 

The  groat  b- 1*  wstss.  oa  lisa  Jl  on  ICS  i Ac,  areg^ae. 


In  fact,  as  stated  above,  the  enure  South  aud  North 
aides,  from  Ilarr.ron  aireet.  northward  ;.  with  a 
few  leolated  builtlmgr  1 e ft  standingln  some  remark, 
able  manner,  ere  In  hopeless  ru:u*, 

HELP lOMING 

During  the  night.  telegrams  were 
sen!  to  st  Louis,  Cleveland. 

Milwaukee  and  nearer  cities  for  aid.  and  at  the 
lime  of  going  to  press  several  tru.n*  are  ou  the  way 
to  thee  tv.  bn:  . free  engines  and  men  to  *s*iit 


ritalE. 

i leased  lor  present  ns* 
lington  and  Canal  street* 
IVe  call  attention  totbe  card  announcing  a meet- 
ing of  the  Director#  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
,-morrow  motx.ng.  #t  10  o'clock.  *'  M and 


The  Board  of  Trs  'e  t 
the  northwest  cor  ofWa 


Trade. 


COO*  1L  MEETING-A  proclamation 

The  Common  Council  and  a number  of  of  promt- 
ncui  ci'  is  ,L*ari*holdm  .•  a meeting  this  afternoon  In 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  to  make  such 
arrangements  a*  may  be  possible  for 
Ific  safety  of  the  city 

The  .Mayor  has  t-sued  a proclamation  that  all 
fire?  in  stove?  in  the  city  sta.l  be  cilinguivhed- 
THE  EVENING  JOURNAL 

Wo  are  under  great  otligatli  r.«  to  the  Interior 
Printing  Company.  15  and  lb  *.  anal  street,  ior  av 
roamodations  bv  which  we  are  enabled 
to  Issue  this  Ext.-s  Wc  hope  before 
many  days,  to  be  able  to  ar.iivtiv.ee  permanent 
arrangements  for  issuing  I.-e  E wniso  JouRSai. 
regularly  We  have  saved  a portion  of  our  sub- 
scription books,  and  hope  to  • e sble  to  resume 
publication  wuhout  go  at  delay 


Tb,©  Cbvicago 


77.1  YE 


THEIR  ROOMS 

AT 

51  and  53 

CANAL  ST. 


There  will  be  a Meeting 
of  the  Directors  of 
the  Chicago 


at 

51  eund.  53  Ganal  St,. 

To-morrow,  10th,  at 
10  o’clock 

J.  W.  PRSSTON, 

I^reBid-en^. 
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The  Doomed  City 

The  ( onllagratlon  Still 
ItuKing  Furiously  in 
the  Northwestern 
Divisions. 

Biotous  Demonstrations  on 
the  Part  of  the  Populace. 

Tho  Work  of  Pillage 
only  Restrained  by 
the  Military. 

The  Police  Department 
Disorganized- 


houses  sod  serious) . H'armln*  ihs  i a mates. 

The  reports  art.  in  ,t  ih.*  lira  It  -till  ra*. 
lr*  In  the'  s.irilKr..  back  of  tb*  stock 
yar.1*. 

I bsc  (mm  the  8'  l»ut*  deiw- 

katiou,  ai.d  mu  rnsuiiiif;  hU.iiii  no  nj)  own 
book,  but  cau  g.  « no  reliable  reports 
TDere  are  hut  few  military  to  hi  Seen. 

Trsli.s  are  runat.ii.tly  aulvlug  and  da 
parting  w,>b  aut-li  its  cun  *rt  *»»j  They 
cannot  get  n-tr  tbe  city  *u>1  It  I*  imposal- 
ble  to  get  dray  t to  oonvey  food  to  those  la 
need 

ft  I*  dumped  from  the  railroad  car*  on 
lbs  sides  of  tbe  tiaob,  und  *a  luiiueoae 
crowd  are  around.  A greal  deul  I*  waited. 
No  u»o  to  rend  soy  thlui;  not  cooked.  Hun 
dreds  of  barrel*. .f  Hour  with  head*  oat;  no 
account  craeders  boat  thlug  to  send 

thus. 

THE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


The  Probable  Suspension  of  Nome- 
roas  Eastern  Companies. 

The  Leaking  Unyulra  *f  Hartford  Resale 
U Pay  Every  MW. 


Provision?  Arriving  from  Ali 
Quartern  b>  liuudredi 
of  Toes. 


from  tbe  Times'  special  correspondent  i 

CiHCACO.  October  ro  10  A M Tbe  Ore 
Is  still  ragiug  In  (bo  northwest  poruoa  of 
tbe  ci  :y.  about  four  miles  from  tb.-jwde 
graph  office,  which  ls  located  on  tbe  oor 
Her  Si  steeulL  and  Slate  street*.  Reports 
are  wild  one  contradictory  There  is  uo 
doubt  It  is  burning  a*,  a sertou.  rate  There 
was  a rslu.  Couim-uced  at  midi. igb.  but  it 
did  not  last  'olnc 

ft  I.  now  cold  < cowds  ur.i  now  roaming 
tbe  Streets  and  are  u >kn  g turbulent  dem 
ODtlrutlobr  taking  possession  of  whatever 
they  cboo.e  There  is  u-.  la-k  of  food  daw 
lug  In  from  all  dirri  ti.ius  Tell  l.eu  is 
poop:- to  Send  Clothing  uulees  cooked,  and 
addressed  to  (bo  urn*  or  All  else  Is  throw  n 
• way  . TIIU8. 

Ci’ iv'Ado,  Oc  tober  lo-io  a r 
To  Colonel  K C t’loaf) 

Tbe  fl'o  I*  a!l  out  cii  tbe  Huulb  SI 
Thick  It  la  still  ra« l.i*  on  the  North,  ub  >(U 
four  mile*  from  h.-rt  -Sutrectb  and  0i  %{e 
Street -iboua.fi  »«  can  get  u j rellabls 
fo-m„t:.  o. 


' b.vJ  a heavy  r.iin 


sight  Etc 


tilnf  IS  :n  tbe  Wildeel  eollfualon 
It  1#  alaicst  In-i^aeihle  to  fled  ad  y ^ 
tr  deliver  n:  Uagos  to 

ANPON STAGER 
Puy'l  TVbgraph  ^ 
iiinnr.i  ski-oar 

CtltcaSO.  October  lo  a a - Tbs  or(>w^  ^ 
tn  oMsswoe  U ;Ura«  t skin*  i»**e«^,oa 


Nkw  Voks.  October  10  — Tbeeicitement 
over  tbe  areal  flrs  continues  Intense 

Many  liieuranoe  companies  will  doubt- 
lsts  be  compelled  to  suspend  temporarily. 
In  order  to  ascerlaJn  the  amount  of  their 
liabilities. 

Hiiitfukii.  Octobers  The  lire  icaiirancc 
companies  have  not  yet  estimated  tbelr 
loss**.  but  they  will  doubtless  aggregate 
several  nctliuDa  Tbe  olbct  rs  of  all  hading 
Companies  vigorously  assert  tbelr  <t«(e>e- 
ruination  to  pa)  every  dollar  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Tbs  Mouetaoy  Kicllemeot  lo  New  York, 

- Ntw  Y . » K K . October  10  —Dispatches  con- 
stantly arrlv  mg  from  ibe  doouird  city  bays 
produc'd  au  unparalleled  enltement  un 
Wall  street 


Ketuaiks  are  puldtcly  madu  that  the 
event  is  tbe  aigual  for  the  tmr.ticg  of  one 
of  the  moat  stupendous  bubbles  tbs  world 
bad  over  k-  >wu,  ami  that  a panic  was  per- 
haps Imuuorul 

t ay  Cooks  A Co  think  it  tbs  most  ter- 
rtbl#  *h»l  has  ever  bappenrd  In 

Ibis  counlrv ' * ODl*  tha  *,v“  Wkr 

Tbs  be»v  **t  house*  are  doing  every- 
. , ' orevsnt  any  pamo  by  tbs 

thing  poS'.bln  l.  . . ' 

circulation  of  exaagT**""1 
Is.dUCbsnkem.b'.ohlt.b^^tMa-* 
duty  to  help  Lblclgo  to  make  0"'  l0“®« 
»s  light  as  possible.  UJ  » movement 
oorniDg  general  in  this  direction. 

Nod'S  to  Cltltecs. 

Bi  L-Jb'ie.  October  10 — 11  A.  »» 


All  I’j*  committee*  are  In  setalon  at  Met' 
shan’t'  exchange  No  new*  from  Bl.  Looks 
delegation  *e  J«t 

Oitr  luQ.COO  paid  lo  this  morning.  Lei 
ictxc:  1 tiers  report  a*  soon  as  possible. 


...  ; 

"'**■  *4  «**  ■■  , • 


if  '<•■-.■. I Y t.  ■ • 4U.  .-1 


. .0  O'  m» 

Whereas,  In  the  Providence  of  God,  to  w hose  will  we  hsrably 
submit,  a terrible  calamity  has  befallen  our  city,  which  demands  of 
us  our  best  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  relief  of  the 
suffering,  be  it  known  that  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago is  hereby  pledged  for  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering. 

Public  order  will  be  preserved.  The  police  and  special  police 
now  being  appointed  will  be  responsible  for  the  nwiiDtaioance  of  the 
peace,  and  the  protection  of  property. 

All  officers  and  men  of  the  Fire  Department  and  Health  Depart- 
ment will  act  as  Special  Policemen  without  further  notice. 

The  Mayor  and  Comptroller  will  give  vouchers  for  all  supplies 
furnished  by  the  different  Relief  Committees. 

The  headquarters  of  the  City  Government  will  be  at  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  corner  of  West  Washington  and  Ann  streets. 

All  persons  are  warned  against  any  act  tending  to  endanger  prop- 
erty. Persons  c-aught  in  any  depredation  will  be  immediately 
arrested. 

With  the  help  of  God,  order  and  peace  and  private  property  shall 
be  preserved. 

The  City  Government  and  the  committees  of  citizens  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  community  to  protect  them,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
restoration  of  public  and  private  welfare. 

It  is  believed  the  fire  has  spent  its  foroe  and  all  will  soon  bo  well. 

3&.  D. 

GEO.  TAYLOR,  Comptroller.  , (By  R.  B.  M&ssa.) 

Cejls.  C.  P.  Holden,  President  Common  Council. 

T.  B.  Brown,  President  Board  of  Police. 
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Chicago , October  i o,  1871. 


The  foliotri  ny  () rdinanrr  teas  jmssed  at  a meet- 
iny  of  the  Common  Con  nr  it  of’  thr  City  of  Chi- 
cnyo,  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  A,  I).  IS}  /: 


MJM 


M. 


Ik*  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Section  i. — That  the  Price  of  Bread  in  the  City  of  Chicago  foi 
the  next  10  days  is  hereby  fixed  and  established  at  Eiyht  (8) 
{'cuts  per  J.itaf  of  1 2 ounces,  and  at  die  same  rate  for  all 
Loaves  of  less  or  greater  weight. 

Section  2. — Any  person  selling  or  attempting  to  sell  am  bread 
within  the  City  of  Chicago  within  said  10  days,  at  a greater  price 
than  is  fixed  in  this  Ordinance,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  ten 
(10)  dollars  for  each  and  every  oflence,  t«»  be  collected  as  other 
penalties  for  violation  of  City  Ordinances. 

Section  3. — This  Ordinance  sb*U  be  in  full  fores  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  October  10th,  1871. 

R.  B.  MASON,  Mayor. 


Attest:  N.  HOTCHKISS,  City  C!«rk. 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  FIRE  OF  1871 

was  rung  to  warn  the  people  of  the  impending  disaster.  The 
efforts  of  Schaffer  and  Brown  to  put  out  die  fire  under  the  roof 
proved  unavailing.  The  rain  of  sparks  and  burning  brands  in- 
creased in  volume. 

At  1:30  a.m.  a great  burning  timber,  wrenched  from  some 
building  on  LaSalle  Street  and  carried  by  a violent  whirl  of  wind, 
struck  the  top  of  the  tower.  It  took  fire  and  in  an  instant  appeared 
to  be  completely  deluged  with  flame  which  poured  against  the 
windows  in  a solid  mass.  Schaffer  called  to  Denene  to  come  down 
from  the  tower  or  he  would  be  cut  off.  They  tried  the  stairs  and 
found  that  they  could  not  use  them.  They  slid  down  the  banisters, 
Schaffer’s  whiskers  being  scorched  and  his  hands  and  face  badly 
burned  by  the  flames.  Everybody  had  to  leave  the  building  to 
save  his  life. 

Before  Brown  and  Schaffer  quit  the  building,  they  set  die  ma- 
chinery which  operated  the  great  bell  so  that  it  rang  continuously 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Schaffer  told  the  jailer  he  would  have  to 
release  the  prisoners  in  the  basement  or  they  would  all  be  burned 
alive.  Then  Schaffer  reported  to  Marshal  Williams  near  the  Sher- 
man Hotel,  across  from  the  Court  House,  at  Randolph  and  Clark 
streets.  Williams  put  him  to  work  as  a pipeman  on  the  A.  C. 
Coventry  Engine  Company  No.  11,  which  was  playing  a 
stream  on  the  hotel. 

THE  FIRE  STRIKES  THE  NORTH  SIDE 

At  1 130  a.m.,  the  hour  the  Court  House  tower  took  fire,  flying 
brands  ignited  the  paint  and  carpenter  shop  of  Lill’s  Brewery  on 
die  Nordi  Side  at  Chicago  Avenue  and  Pine  Street,  across  from 
the  waterworks.  The  shop,  a small  wooden  building,  had  been 
built  at  the  foot  of  Superior  Street  out  over  the  water,  about  85 
feet  from  the  shoreline.  This  was  done  to  prevent  any  fire  that 
might  occur  in  it  from  spreading  to  the  main  buildings  of  the 
brewery.  It  burned  fiercely,  and  in  a few  minutes  only  the  char- 
red stumps  of  the  piles  on  which  it  had  been  built  showed  above 
the  water  of  die  lake. 

At  2:25  a.m.  the  Court  House  and  its  square  were  a veritable 
maelstrom  of  fire.  Flames  leaped  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air, 
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with  regular  pulsations  sending  up  tremendous  billows  of  smoke 
and  masses  of  superheated  air.  Showers  of  sparks  and  brands 
were  carried  aloft  and  borne  to  the  northeast.  About  2:30  a.m.,  a 
train  of  cars  containing  kerosene  caught  fire  on  the  tracks  of  the 
Northwestern  Railroad,  at  North  State  Street  and  the  river,  about 
three-eighths  of  a mile  from  the  Court  House.  In  a moment,  flames 
leaping  from  the  burning  cars  set  fire  to  Wright’s  Stables,  a three- 
story  brick  building,  half  a block  long.  The  owners,  understand- 
ing the  danger  to  wrhich  their  building  was  exposed  since  it  was 
in  the  direct  path  of  the  fire,  already  had  their  more  valuable 
horses  hitched  up  ready  to  leave  the  building  if  the  situation  re- 
quired, but  so  suddenly  did  the  fire  strike  the  building  that 
many  of  the  animals  could  not  be  saved. 

It  was  but  a few  moments  until  the  oil  cars,  freight  sheds,  and 
other  large  buildings  were  another  maelstrom  of  flame  from 
which  destruction  spread  rapidly  to  the  north  and  west. 

THE  FIRE  AGAIN  STRIKES  THE  SOUTH  SIDE 

The  O’Leary-Bateham  fire  did  not  cross  Jefferson  Street.  This 
was  due  to  the  work  of  Engine  Companies  Little  Giant  No.  6, 
Chicago  No.  5,  Titsworth  No.  13,  and  Illinois  No.  15.  With  the 
exception  of  No.  15,  these  companies  had  taken  initial  positions 
along  Jefferson  Street,  having  come  to  the  fire  from  the  south; 
No.  15  took  water  at  Desplaines  and  Taylor  streets.  But  for  the 
work  of  these  companies,  the  West  Side  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  with  it  the  entire  city. 

The  Little  Giant  worked  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and 
DeKoven  until  about  1 1 130  p.m.,  when  Assistant  Marshal  Benner 
ordered  it  to  the  foot  of  Taylor  Street.  Before  the  company  left, 
Foreman  Musham  secured  a section  of  hose  and,  attaching  it  to 
a plug,  pressed  some  citizens  into  service  to  put  a stream  on  the 
fire.  The  fire  proved  to  be  too  hot,  for  they  soon  dropped  the  pipe 
and  abandoned  the  hose. 

On  arriving  at  its  new  post,  the  Little  Giant  found  that  the 
fire  had  worked  its  way  to  the  south  and  set  fire  to  the  eastern 
of  two  large  warehouses  of  the  Chicago  Dock  Company,  this 
one  separated  from  the  western  one  by  a fire  wall.  In  the  ware- 
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houses  were  goods  valued  at  a million  dollars.  The  company 
worked  hard  to  extinguish  this  fire  and  keep  it  from  spreading  to 
the  yards  of  the  Ryerson  Lumber  Company.  This  accomplished, 
it  was  found  that  the  western  warehouse  was  burning  under  the 
peaked  roof.  This  fire  was  most  difficult  to  handle,  but  it  was 
subdued.  It  was  this  work  which  saved  the  lumber  yards  and 
docks  extending  to  the  south  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

All  this  time,  derivatives  of  the  O’Leary-Bateham  Fire  were 
eating  their  way  to  the  river  bank,  devouring  mills,  sheds,  and 
dwellings  in  their  march.  At  2:30  a.m.  it  leaped  across  the  river 
in  a single  bound  and  set  fire  to  a lumber  yard  lying  south  of  Polk 
Street  on  the  east  bank.  The  Polk  Street  Bridge  had  been  turned 
to  prevent  its  catching  fire.  So  suddenly  did  the  fire  descend  on 
the  east  bank  that  numbers  of  persons  on  the  east  approach  to  die 
bridge  narrowly  escaped  suffocation.  They  saved  themselves 
only  by  running  east  through  the  hot,  black  smoke  that  filled  the 
street  in  an  instant. 

Another  separate  and  distinct  fire  was  now  burning,  making  a 
total  of  five.  One  derivative  of  this  fire,  which  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  “Polk  Street  Fire,”  burned  north  in  a neighborhood  similar 
to  that  on  die  west  bank,  and  east  until  it  reached  a stretch  of 
open  ground  on  Pacific  Avenue,  where  it  burned  out.  Another 
derivative  made  its  way  north  along  the  river,  burning  mills, 
freight  sheds,  and  dwellings  and  setting  fire  to  the  Rock  Island 
Depot. 


(To  be  continued ) 
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John  Boyle,  First  Governor 
of  Illinois  Territory 

BY  DOUGLAS  C.  McMURTRIE 

inian  Edwards  has  been  almost  universally  recognized 
as  the  first  governor  of  Illinois  Territory.  But  there  was 
a previous  appointee  to  this  post  in  the  person  of  John 
Boyle,  of  whom  many  historians  make  no  mention  whatever. 

Two  histories  do  mention  Boyle  in  this  connection.  Davidson 
and  Stuve1  make  this  statement:  “J°lm  Boyle  of  the  same  state 
[Kentucky],  at  first  received  the  appointment  of  Governor,  but 
declined  the  office  and  accepted  that  of  associate  justice  of  the 
same  court  [Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky]  whereof  Edwards 
was  Chief  Justice.”  Later  in  the  same  volume  these  authors  say 
that  Boyle  became  chief  justice  of  this  court  when  Edwards  re- 
signed from  this  office  to  become  governor  of  Illinois  Territory. 

John  Moses2  states  the  circumstances  as  follows:  “J°lin  Boyle, 
associate-justice  of  the  Kentucky  court  of  appeals  was  at  first 
appointed  governor  of  the  newly-formed  Territory,  but  prefer- 
ring to  remain  on  the  bench,  he  declined  the  proferred  honor.” 

Ninian  W.  Edwards  wrote3  that  “Judge  Boyle,  one  of  the  as- 
sociate judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  which  Ninian  Edwards 
was  then  Chief  Justice,  received  this  appointment,  but  declined 
accepting  it. 

All  three  of  these  statements  make  it  seem  that  Boyle  was 
offered  the  appointment  but  declined  it.  However,  a letter  writ- 
ten by  John  Boyle  from  Frankfort,  Ky.,  under  date  of  April  3, 
1809,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  which  the  editor 
of  this  Bulletin  found  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department 
on  a recent  visit  to  Washington,  gives  us  a different  view  of  the 
circumstances.  The  text  of  the  letter  follows. 

1 Alexander  Davidson  and  Bernard  Stuve.  A Complete  History  of 
Illinois.  Springfield,  1876,  p.  243. 

2 John  Moses.  Illinois,  historical  and  statistical.  Chicago,  1889,  vol.  1, 

p.  242. 

3 Ninian  W.  Edwards.  History  of  Illinois  from  1778  to  1833;  and  Life 
and  Times  of  Ninian  Edwards.  Springfield,  1870,  p.  27-8. 
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Frankfort,  Kentucky  April  3,  18094 
Sir: 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  I find  myself  placed  in  circum- 
stances that  render  it  inexpedient  for  me  to  fulfill  my  engage- 
ments with  the  Government  of  the  U.  States  in  continuing  to 
hold  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Illinois  Territory.  I do  there- 
fore resign  said  office.  I shall  endeavour  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  no  considerable  public  inconvenience  will  result  from 
my  resignation. 

I have  the  honour  to  be 
with  great  respect  & esteem  . 

Your  obt  St. 

John  Boyle 

This  letter  certainly  makes  it  appear  that  Boyle  had  received 
the  appointment  and  accepted  it,  and  that  circumstances  subse- 
quent determined  him  to  change  his  mind.  Hence  his  resigna- 
tion. A man  with  legal  experience  could  not  “resign”  an  office 
he  never  held.  Had  he  been  declining  a proferred  appointment, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  would  most  certainly  have  said  so. 

There  are  two  other  evidences  that  Boyle  was  regarded  as  the 
governor,  for  a brief  period,  of  Illinois  Territory.  Shadrach  Bond, 
Jr.,  who  knew  Ninian  Edwards  intimately,  and  must  also  have 
known  well  his  associate  on  the  bench  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  writing3  to  Edwards  under  date  of  July  2,  1809,  re- 
fers to  a petition  of  Major  Whiteside  “addressed  to  Governor 
Boyle  and  handed  to  yourself.”  This  would  indicate  that  both 
Whiteside  and  Bond  recognized  Boyle’s  brief  incumbency  of  the 
gubernatorial  office. 

In  writing  to  President  Madison  on  April  10,  1809s  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  Edwards  to  the  governorship  re- 
signed by  Boyle,  Henry  Clay6  used  these  words:  “Mr.  Boyle 
having  accepted  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 

4 A photostat  of  this  letter  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society. 

5 The  Edwards  Papers,  edited  by  E.  B.  Washburne.  Chicago  Historical 
Society’s  Collections,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  44. 

6 Ninian  \V.  Edwards,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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this  State,  I presume  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  a Governor 
of  the  Illinois  Territory  in  his  stead.” 

Boyle  had  been  commissioned  as  governor  on  March  7, 1809,  on 
the  same  date  as  Nathaniel  Pope  was  named  as  secretary  and  the 
three  federal  judges  for  Illinois  were  appointed.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  wrote  his  letter  of  resignation  on  April  3.  Allowing  time 
for  the  original  appointment  to  have  been  received  in  Kentucky, 
Boyle  was  thus  governor  of  the  new  territory  for  a span  of  two 
to  three  weeks. 

After  April  3,  the  new  territory  being  without  a functioning 
governor,  its  secretary,  Nathaniel  Pope,  went  about  the  task  of 
organizing  the  territorial  government.  This  was  accomplished 
on  April  28,  1809,  before  Edwards  could  have  received  notifica- 
tion of  his  appointment7  as  governor,  which  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  24. 

The  very  day  after  Boyle  resigned  as  Illinois  governor  he  was 
commissioned  judge  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  succeed- 
ing Robert  Trimble,  who  had  resigned.8  At  this  time,  Edwards 
was  still  chief  justice.  One  opinion  by  Edwards  was  dated  as 
late  as  May  25,  1809. 

When  Edwards  resigned  as  chief  justice  to  accept  the  gover- 
norship of  Illinois  Territory  his  post  was  filled  by  the  elevation 
of  George  M.  Bibb,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court.  Bibb  resigned 
from  the  bench  in  the  following  year  and  was  succeeded9  as  chief 
justice  by  John  Boyle  on  April  3,  1810. 

7 Ninian  W.  Edwards  states  correctly  the  date  of  his  father’s  appoint- 
ment as  April  24  on  page  27,  but  incorrectly  as  March  7 in  his  table  of 
territorial  appointments  on  page  28. 

8 Bibb’s  Kentucky  Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  312,  state  the  record  as  follows: 

“Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Court  of  Appeals,  Spring  Term,  1809.  The 
Hon.  Robert  Trimble,  second  judge,  having  resigned  in  vacation,  the  Hon. 
John  Boyle  . . . was  appointed  in  his  stead,  by  commission  bearing 

date  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  and  on  the  same  day  took  the  oaths  of  office 
and  his  seat  in  court.” 

9 The  record  as  it  appears  in  Bibb’s  Kentucky  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  reads 
as  follows:  “Spring  Term,  1810.  Judges  — The  Hon.  John  Boyle,  late  sec- 
ond judge,  was  commissioned  as  chief  justice  of  Kentucky,  took  the  oaths 
of  office  and  his  seat  in  Court  on  the  third  of  April.” 
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A sketch  of  John  Boyle’s  early  life  tells  us10  that  he  “was  born 
in  Virginia,  in  1774,  and  like  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  coun- 
try, he  rose  to  eminence,  principally  through  his  own  exertions, 
from  the  humblest  circumstances.  His  family  was  poor  and  ob- 
scure, and  he  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  In  1779 
his  father  came  to  Whitley’s  Station  in  Kentucky,  but  soon  after 
removed  to  Garrard  County.  Young  Boyle’s  education  was  good 
for  that  early  period.  He  received  instruction  in  the  languages 
from  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  a Presbyterian  minister.  He  studied 
law  with  Thomas  Davis,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mercer 
County.  In  1802  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  twice  afterward 
reelected,  declining  the  canvass  for  a fourth  term.” 

Following  the  events  in  which  we  are  here  interested,  Boyle 
held  with  honor  the  post  of  chief  justice  for  sixteen  years.  An  un- 
popular decision  of  the  appellate  court  in  1823  gave  rise  to  a bitter 
controversy  between  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  and  the  court, 
which  resulted  in  legislative  enactments  abolishing  the  court  and 
then  reorganizing  it  with  other  justices.  Judge  Boyle  soon  after- 
wards was  appointed  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Ken- 
tucky district  and  held  this  position  until  his  death  in  1835,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  a professor  of  law  on  the  faculty  of 
Transylvania  University  during  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

The  records  here  presented  tell  a story  far  different  from  the 
commonly  accepted  version.  With  these  facts  before  us,  must  we 
not  consider  John  Boyle  as  the  first  governor  of  Illinois? 

10  Perrin,  W.  H.,  J.  H.  Battle,  and  G.  C.  Kniffin.  Kentucky,  p.  3 14-3 15. 


Recent  Museum  Developments 

By  L.  HUBBARD  SHATTUCK,  Director 

0^  ne  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  recent  changes  in 
1 the  exhibits  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  been 
the  installation  of  the  Charles  B.  Pike  Room  of  Amer- 
ican City  Prints.  For  many  months  this  exhibit  of  prints  has 
been  attracting  widespread  attention. 

More  than  three  hundred  prints  from  the  Pike  Collection, 
which  has  taken  twenty  years  to  gather,  are  here  exhibited.  Not 
only  are  the  prints  of  outstanding  value  because  of  their  rarity, 
beauty,  and  historical  value,  but  the  unique  style  of  display  which 
the  Society  has  developed  has  added  greatly  to  their  interest. 

The  Pike  Print  Room  is  divided  into  six  separate  alcoves,  for 
prints  from  New  England,  the  East,  the  Mid-West,  the  South, 
the  Far  West,  and  Chicago.  Only  prints  from  one  designated 
section  of  the  country  are  exhibited  in  each  room.  The  New  Eng- 
land prints  show  the  harbors  of  cities  crowded  with  sidewheel- 
ers,  schooners,  clippers,  and  shipbuilding  yards,  early  railroad 
trains,  ox-drawn  carts  plodding  through  New  Bedford  streets, 
church  spires  dotting  the  landscape,  or  smoke  curling  up  from 
the  factories  of  industries  in  Providence,  R.  1.  These  prints  afTord 
the  only  pictorial  evidence  of  scenes  and  customs  which  were 
part  of  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  century  but  are  now  so  changed 
as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

The  Eastern  Room  displays  an  especially  valuable  proof  print 
of  a large  steel  engraving  showing  “New  York  in  1855.”  This  is 
among  the  largest  steel  engravings  ever  made.  “Broadway  in 
1836”  shows  that  famous  street  more  than  a century  ago  with 
its  horsedrawn  carriages,  street  vendors,  and  women  wearing  full 
skirted  gowns  and  quaint  bonnets. 

The  collection  of  Mid-West  prints  is  larger  than  any  other  di- 
vision of  the  collection.  Thirty-one  cities  in  nine  states  are  repre- 
sented. “Detroit  in  1820”  shown  in  this  room  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  prints  in  the  Pike  Collection.  The  Southern  Room  ex- 
hibits prints  of  rare  beauty  and  historical  significance.  Harper’s 
Ferry,  Appomattox  Court  House  and  many  views  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  are  seen  here. 
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RECENT  MUSEUM  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  difference  between  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  and 
the  West  coast  is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  prints  of  the  Far  West 
Room.  Old  San  Francisco  during  its  Gold  Rush  and  Spanish  days 
are  among  the  more  interesting  examples. 

The  Chicago  Multiplex  and  alcove  contain  over  one  hundred 
views  of  everyday  life  in  this  city  during  the  past  century.  The 
water  colors  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  bring  back 
memories  to  many  of  the  Society's  visitors. 

* * * 

Major  changes  and  improvements  in  the  Museum  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  largest  tasks  have  involved  the  re-decoration  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  Westward  Expansion  and  the  New  Republic 
Rooms.  All  the  previously  exhibited  material  in  the  Westward 
Expansion  Room  has  been  rearranged,  and  new  relics  from  the 
Gold  Rush,  Mexican  War,  and  John  Brown’s  raid  have  been 
added  to  the  display.  Visitors  to  this  room  can  now  see  such  arti- 
cles as  the  famous  Wells  Fargo  revolver,  models  of  early  engines 
and  trains,  and  the  scrapbook  of  stories  written  by  ’49ers. 

Our  Lafayette  Collection  was  moved  to  the  New  Republic 
Room,  where  many  other  articles  reminiscent  of  the  French 
influence  in  the  United  States  are  on  exhibit.  As  is  true  of  all  other 
period  rooms  in  the  Museum,  the  background  of  this  room  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  period  of  the  New  Republic.  The  delicate  French 
blue  of  the  walls,  can  ed  white  woodwork,  and  crystal  chande- 
liers suggest  the  light-hearted,  gay,  genteel  qualities  of  the 
French  which  left  a lasting  impression  on  many  American  cities. 

# * # 

The  cumulative  effect  of  publicity  during  the  past  several 
years  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  unusually  large  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Museum  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society’  during 
the  year  1938.  The  figure  for  this  year  exceeds  by  more  than 
53,000  any  other  attendance  figme  in  the  eighty-two-year  history 
of  die  Society.  A considerable  proportion  of  this  increase  in  at- 
tendance can  be  credited  to  the  entertaining  and  educational 
radio  programs  presented  frequendy  over  Chicago  stations  by 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
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During  the  spring  and  summer,  special  events  programs  and 
talks  were  scheduled  over  the  five  50,000  watt  stations  in  the 
Chicago  area.  Beginning  September  14,  1938,  was  broadcast  a 
series  of  historical  dramatizations  entitled  “History  in  the  Mak- 
ing.” Until  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  this  particular  series  was 
discontinued,  these  timely  historical  dramas  were  presented 
every  Thursday  afternoon.  The  research  was  done  and  script 
prepared  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  Specially  chosen 
amateurs  were  selected  to  appear  on  these  programs,  and  the 
impetus  given  our  fall  attendance  was  immediately  felt. 

The  second  series  of  dramas  presented  by  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  was  entitled  “It  Was  Yesterday.”  This  program 
was  broadcast  every  first  and  third  Monday  of  the  month  over 
Station  WJJD  from  1 .30  to  1 145  p.m.  Its  purpose  was  to  familiar- 
ize Chicagoans  and  visitors  to  the  city  with  the  wealth  of  histor- 
ical sites  located  in  Chicago.  As  a test,  free  pamphlets  concern- 
ing the  Society  were  offered  on  this  program,  and  the  response 
was  gratifying,  showing  the  interest  in  this  program  over  a 
radius  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 

A monthly  fifteen-minute  series  was  presented  the  first  Satur- 
day of  each  month  over  Station  WBBM  from  11:15  to  11 30  a.m. 
This  program,  “A  Woman’s  Almanac,”  presented  thumb-nail 
biographies  of  famous  American  women  who  have  achieved 
fame  in  their  professions.  “A  Woman’s  Almanac”  was  part  of  a 
weekly  scries  presented  over  WBBM  by  leading  Illinois  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Illi- 
nois League  of  Women  Voters,  Association  for  Child  Study  and 
Parent  Education,  and  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  The  Chicago  Historical  Society  was  responsible  for  re- 
search and  script  for  this  series  of  broadcasts,  which  was  pre- 
sented jointly  by  the  society  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Illinois  Society.  The  1939-1940  radio  series  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  issue  of  the  News  Bulletin. 

* # # 

Gertrude  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Leo  “Gabby” 
Hartnett  are  registered  among  the  distinguished  guests  attracted 
to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  during  the  past  year. 
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The  bat  Hartnett  used  to  hit  Tie  home  run  which  won  the 
pennant  for  the  Cubs  in  1938  now  reposes  in  a place  of  honor 
in  the  Chicago  Alcove. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  very  impressed  with  the  large  collection 
of  Revolutionary  and  early  Federal  relics,  as  most  of  these  items 
are  only  found  in  eastern  Museums.  She  was  also  interested  in 
the  collection  of  twenty-seven  Thorne  Miniature  Rooms  which 
are  on  permanent  exhibit  at  the  Society. 

Gertrude  Lawrence  paid  her  visit  to  the  Society  on  Armistice 
Day  and  was  touched  by  the  collection  of  British  war  relics,  as 
she  was  in  London  when  war  was  declared  and  remembers  the 
“Tommies”  marching  off  to  war. 

* * * 

One  of  the  recent  innovations  is  the  “Manuscripts  of  the 
Month”  exhibit.  Of  the  thousands  of  documents  and  manu- 
scripts in  the  Society’s  possession,  few  visitors  ever  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  valuable  papers. 
Hence  the  “Manuscripts  of  the  Month”  exhibit,  which  displays 
for  one  month  the  documents  pertaining  to  important  historical 
events  or  personages  of  the  month.  During  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, letters  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  James  Gadsden  were  displayed.  All  three  presidents 
were  born  in  December,  also  the  month  in  which  the  famous 
Gadsden  Purchase  was  completed.  The  letters  of  Jackson,  Van 
Buren  and  Gadsden  were  handwritten  and  signed.  Wilson’s 
letter,  however,  was  typewritten  except  for  the  signature. 

# # * 

Interest  in  the  Thorne  Rooms  has  been  increased  as  a result 
of  the  tri-weekly  three  o’clock  lectures  which  were  begun  the 
past  summer.  Every  Monday,  the  curator  of  the  Rooms,  Mrs. 
Marguerita  Weaver  explains  the  “Story  of  the  Thorne  Rooms;” 
each  Wednesday,  she  discusses  the  “Color  Schemes”  and  every 
Friday,  the  “Period  Furniture.”  These  lectures  have  been  well 
attended  throughout  all  these  months,  and  frequently  our  visi- 
tors attend  each  lecture  several  times  as  they  are  so  instructive. 
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Editorial  Notes 

A n important  contribution  toward  making  available  source 
/jU  materials  for  Chicago  history  was  made  by  the  recent 
-Z.  -^.publication  of  a “Check  List  of  Chicago  Ante-Fire  Im- 
prints, 1851-1871,”  which  constitutes  the  fourth  check  list  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Imprints  Inventory,  of  the  Historical 
Records  Survey  of  the  W.P.A. 

This  large  quarto  volume  of  727  pages,  with  each  left-hand 
page  left  blank  for  additions  and  notes,  is  excellently  mimeo- 
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graphed,  with  printed  cover  and  title  page.  In  it  are  recorded, 
with  note  of  libraries  or  collections  in  which  they  are  located, 
the  full  titles,  with  size  and  pagination,  of  1880  books,  pamphlets, 
and  broadsides  printed  in  Chicago  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1851  to  the  date  of  the  great  fire  in  1871. 

Relating  to  a period  of  active  growth  and  real  significance  in 
Chicago’s  history,  the  list  records  many  publications  of  im- 
portance not  previously  known  to  Chicago  historians.  Within 
these  years  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  rose  to  political  prom- 
inence, the  Civil  War  brewed  and  was  fought  through,  and 
Chicago  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
country. 

Because  of  the  fire,  many  of  the  pamphlets,  printed  before 
it,  are  exceedingly  rare.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  publications 
printed  in  Chicago  from  1851  to  1871  cannot  be  found  today 
in  local  libraries,  but  must  be  sought  in  some  of  the  older  libraries 
in  the  east,  where  diey  were  safe  from  the  dangers  of  fire.  The 
introduction  points  out  that  560  Chicago  imprints  not  as  yet 
found  in  any  library  in  Illinois  and  nearly  800  not  located  in 
any  Chicago  library  are  recorded  in  this  valuable  list. 

“Appropriately  enough,”  says  the  introduction  to  the  volume, 
“the  largest  single  collection  of  this  distinctively  Chicago  ma- 
terial is  found  in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
which  has  825,  or  somewhat  less  than  half,  of  the  titles  located.” 
The  next  largest  group  of  titles,  279  in  total,  is  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  while  276  are  recorded  from  the  collection  of  Lawrence 
E.  Dicke,  of  Evanston,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  invento- 
ried. The  contribution  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  toward 
the  making  of  the  list  is  acknowledged  in  the  introduction. 

That  the  compilation  was  carried  through  to  completion  and 
made  available  in  published  form  must  be  credited  wholly  to  the 
Historical  Records  Survey,  a W.P.A.  activity  under  the  able  na- 
tional direction  of  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans.  Through  its  subdivision, 
the  American  Imprints  Inventory,  books  and  pamphlets  printed 
in  the  United  States  earlier  than  1877  are  being  inventoried  by 
nearly  two  thousand  workers  in  libraries  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  titles  reported  are  being  filed  in  a central  clearing  office  in 
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Chicago  and  are  being  edited  and  issued  in  lists  of  items  printed 
in  given  states  (or  cities)  within  specified  date  limits. 

This  work  of  recording  printed  materials  is  regarded  by  his- 
torians and  librarians  as  one  of  die  most  valuable  undertaken  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Other  lists  of  imprints  re- 
cently published  record  the  earliest  issues  of  the  press  in  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  Arizona,  and  Kentucky. 

* # # 

In  1893  Captain  Magnus  Anderson  and  a crew  of  eleven  men 
sailed  from  Norway  with  the  vikingship  “Viking,”  the  first  cross- 
ing of  such  a boat  to  America  since  the  days  of  the  Norsemen. 
The  “Viking”  was  an  exact  representation  of  an  old  Norwegian 
vikingship  which  was  found  buried  near  Gokstad,  Norway,  in 
January,  1880,  and  which  was  excavated  by  the  Royal  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  Christiania.  It  was  decided  to  reproduce  the  old 
ship  for  Norway’s  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  and 
through  popular  subscription  the  necessary  funds  were  secured, 
and  the  “Viking”  was  built  and  sent  to  the  Exposition.  Upon  its 
arrival  here,  it  was  met  and  received  by  the  officials  of  the  Fair, 
with  ceremony  in  Lake  Michigan  at  Evanston.  After  the  close 
of  the  Exposition,  the  “Viking”  was  placed  in  Lincoln  Park. 

The  Society  was  recently  given  a collection  of  manuscripts  and 
other  mementos  relating  to  the  “Viking”  and  its  crew,  including 
schedules  for  trips  and  engagements  to  show  the  boat  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  These  are  the  gift  of  the  son  of  a member  of 
the  crew  which  brought  the  “Viking”  to  Chicago. 

# * # 

Since  maps  of  Chicago  before  1840  are  exceedingly  rare,  we 
were  most  fortunate  in  having  presented  to  us  this  year  an  un- 
usual manuscript  map  of  this  early  period  which  shows  the  Chi- 
cago River  in  1833,  and  early  streets  and  buildings  of  the  new 
town.  The  drawing  was  done  by  Charles  Cleaver  about  1850. 

Charles  Cleaver  was  an  early  Chicago  settler  who  came  here 
from  England  in  1833  with  the  party  of  Samuel  Brookes.  They 
spent  that  winter  in  a log  cabin  at  Rush  and  Kinzie  streets. 
Cleaver  became  an  active  member  of  the  new  community,  and 
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among  other  business  activities  he  established  at  Thirty-ninth 
Street  and  the  Lake  the  settlement  of  Cleaverville,  later  Oakland. 
He  married  Mary  Brookes,  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel 
Brookes.  The  descendants  of  Charles  Cleaver  and  Mary  Brookes, 
some  of  whom  live  in  Chicago,  were  donors  of  this  unique  map. 

# # # 

One  of  the  collections  in  which  the  Library  takes  considerable 
pride  and  interest  is  the  section  of  Chicago  authors.  From  year  to 
year  a number  of  books  of  merit  come  our  way,  often  through  the 
kindness  of  the  authors  themselves.  The  procession  goes  back  as 
far  as  1843,  when  Horatio  Cook  wrote  his  “Gleanings  of 
Thought,”  a series  of  poems,  doubtless  the  first  such  literary  effort 
published  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie,  one  of  the  first  nar- 
rators of  Chicago  history,  is  represented  by  a copy  of  the  “Narra- 
tive of  the  Massacre,”  1844.  These  two  pioneer  authors  were  in- 
cluded in  an  exhibit  of  Chicago  authors,  arranged  a short  time 
ago  and  shown  in  the  Current  Exhibit  Room. 

# * * 

The  most  important  recent  acquisition  by  our  Library  is  a rare 
twelve-page  pamphlet  which  was  obtained  by  exchange.  This 
is  entitled  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Ottawa  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany, printed  in  Chicago  by  T.  O.  Davis  in  1836.  Up  to  this  time 
the  earliest  Chicago  imprint  owned  by  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  was  the  “Act  to  Incorporate  the  City  of  Chicago”,  1837. 
Now  this  publication  takes  its  place  as  the  earliest  specimen  of 
Chicago  printing  in  our  collection,  other  than  newspapers  and 
broadsides.  Only  one  other  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  known,  and 
that  is  in  a private  collection  in  the  East. 

In  tl  te  thirties  Ottawa  was  considered  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant towns  in  Illinois  commercially,  and  efforts  were  being  made 
to  harness  the  Illinois  River  for  water  power  to  aid  in  the  promo- 
tion of  industry.  The  Ottawa  Hydraulic  Company  was  therefore 
organized  in  June,  1836,  with  the  express  purpose  of  building  a 
dam  across  the  Illinois  above  Ottawa.  Five  trustees  were  chosen, 
three  from  Ottawa  and  two  from  Chicago  — Henry  Moore,  a 
lawyer,  and  Dr.  William  B.  Egan.  There  were  offices  both  in 
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Ottawa  and  in  Chicago  for  die  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
association.  The  company  went  forward  with  the  projected  dam. 
In  1839,  J.  M.  Peck  says  in  his  Travelers’  Directory  of  Illinois : 
“The  Ottawa  Hydraulic  Company  have  a valuable  water  power 
on  the  Illinois,  one-fourth  of  a mile  above  Ottawa”. 

* # * 

There  was  organized  recently  a Speaker’s  Bureau  through 
w7hich  outside  organizations  can  call  upon  die  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society  to  furnish  speakers  for  banquets,  dinners,  and  meet- 
ings. This  activity  has  grown  considerably  since  its  inception  and 
promises  to  offer  another  means  of  acquainting  more  people  with 
the  purpose  and  aims  of  die  Society. 
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